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SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS,* 


Wao has not heard of the Sansons? It was a Sanson who, “ ancien 
exécuteur des hautes ceuvres,” broke the celebrated bandit Cartouche 
on the wheel, and tore the regicide Damiens into four quarters; it was 
a Sanson who beheaded an amiable and innocent monarch, and a beau- 
tiful and intellectual queen ; and at the mere mention of the name of 
the genius who presided over the Reign of Terror, the image arises 
before us of a monster to whom the exhausted epithets of antique 
poetry would fail to convey to the full the fearful ideas suggested = 
picturing the individual to our imagination. We see literature and 
science, birth and dignity, religion and virtue, immolated at the san- 
guinary shrine of impious orgies. We see the gifted Madame Roland 
lifting up her eyes to heaven upon the steps of the scaffold, and exclaim- 
ing: “O Liberty! what crimes are committed in thy name!” as the 
Chevalier de la Barre had before said in respect to religion to itself ; 
and we see pitiless fate, in the shape of the executioner, awaiting his 
victim. 

The attempt of the last male representative of the race to rehabilitate 
his family, as of honourable origin, and of feelings as quick and as sen- 
sitive as those of any other human beings, will be received with a strange 
feeling of mingled doubt and wonder in the face of their hereditary and 
lugubrious duties. But why should it not be so? Is there not a good 
corner in the heart of the greatest culprit? May not a murderer love 
his mother, his wife, or children, as warmly as the most honest among 
us? Is there not a point that is vulnerable in the most hardened con- 
science? There is something, indeed, positively touching in the present 
Henry Sanson’s narrative of his “révocation,” and how it was hailed by 
himself and by his aged mother: 

** Blessed be this day, my son!” she said; “it will draw you at last 
from the bad part of the inheritance of your fathers; you will enjoy the 
remainder of your days in peace, and perhaps Providence will not stay 
in his gifts there. You are the last of your race. Heaven has only 
given you daughters, and I have always thanked it.” 

The said two daughters are married, and Henry Sanson alludes with 
infinite delicacy to the fact that they have now legally changed the name 
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of their unfortunate father ; as to himself, he hastened, he says, to sell the 
old hotel in which seven generations of executioners had lived in oppro- 
brium and ignominy, his horses and carriage (for the duties of maitre 
des hautes ceuvres were, till within recent times, very lucrative), and upon 
which were the family arms—a cracked bell (sans son) upon a crusader’s 
shield—and he buried himself, under an assumed name, in a remote part 
of the country, where, in the leisure thus afforded him, he put on 
record the eventful and mournful incidents of the past, with which his 
mind and the family papers at his disposal were alike replete. 

As to the crusader’s shield which the family arrogated to itself in its 
palmy days of disagreeable notoriety, it was handed down from one 
Sanson who accompanied Robert Duke of Normandy as seneschal and 
knight-banneret to the Holy Land. In the fifteenth century the family 
was established at Abbeville, where it constituted a part, we are told, of 
the “ haute bourgeoisie,’ some of its members having served as sheriffs 
for the county of Ponthieu. Nicolas Sanson, who lived in the first half 
of the seventeenth century, was a distinguished geographer, and received 
Louis XIII. in his house at Abbeville in 1638. 

“ A king of France, a Bourbon, slept two nights under the humble 
roof of a family whose descendant was, one day, in the name of a bar- 
barous and sacrilegious law, to raise his hand upon another Bourbon, 
upon another king of France. 

“No changes are more fantastic than those of fate !” 

In 1624, two orphans of the family, Charles and Jean Baptiste 
Sanson, were left under the charge of Pierre Brossier, an uncle by 
their mother’s side, who had a charming daughter with the capti- 
vating name of Colombe. Charles and Colombe, who were nearly of 
an age, grew up in mutual love; but Colombe was intended for the 
eldest, who, of studious habits, had become a member of the bar of 
Abbeville. Charles withdrew, upon this check to his youthful hopes, to 
Paris; but, unable to conquer his passion, he determined to try what 
distance would accomplish, and he engaged himself as a mariner. One 
day, on his return to Toulon, he found a letter from Colombe summon- 
ing him to Abbeville. Charles rode day and night, and arrived there 
in twelve days. Brossier had lost his property and died of grief; Jean 
Baptiste was likewise sorely afflicted with debt, blindness, and other ail- 
ments; Colombe alone remained as fair as ever. Charles devoted him- 
self for a brief time to comforting his afflicted brother and sister, but 
finding his passion too strong for him, he once more withdrew, and pur- 
chased a lieutenancy in the regiment de la Boissiére, under the name 
of Charles Sanson de Longval. One day, at an old hostelry at Dieppe, 

“) Ancre Dérapée,” a mysterious personage prognosticated that he would 
not only put his cousin and best friend to death, but would also become 
an executioner. 

“J! 1!” exclaimed the melancholy and bereaved Charles; ‘‘ I become 
the assassin of my only friend, Paul Bertaut !”’ 

“ One may kill a man without being an assassin, sir,” quietly observed 
the stranger. 

“1 do not understand you.” 

“ An executioner is not even a homicide ; don’t you know that?” 
The words of the old soothsayer preyed upon the mind of the 
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impressionable young man, haunting him even amid his duties. He 
became more and more misanthropic. In the mean time Jean Baptiste 
died, his creditors seized upon the little property he had, and Colombe, 
driven out upon the wide world, sought refuge with Charles. It was 
her intention, with his assistance, to withdraw into one of those reli- 
gious establishments called ‘‘ Béguinages,” the members of which have 
not to take any irrevocable vows. Charles went out to meet her, but by 
an extraordinary incident (which partakes far more of romance than we 
have a right to expect in what are given forth as the veracious annals of 
the Sanson family) the two lovers were, on the first day of their 
meeting, caught in a storm. Colombe was killed by lightning, and 
Charles himself was removed senseless to the house of the old soothsayer 
of “]’Ancre Dérapée,” where he was tended by a maiden the memory of 
whose comeliness and kindness were ever afterwards destined to inte 
between him and the miserable Colombe. The name of the place affords 
a heading to the chapter in which these stirring events are congregated. 
It is that of the ‘‘Clos-Maudit.” What follows is supposed to be 
written by Charles Sanson himself, and is stated to have been preserved 
among other family documents. 

It appears from these chronicles that Charles Sanson, on recovering his 
health and rejoining his companions in arms, made the disagreeable dis- 
covery that his friend and cousin, Paul Bertaut, wore the flower called in 
French “ Marguerite,’’ in honour of the fair maid of the “ Clos-Maudit,” 
whose name was Marguerite. The reason why the place had received 
that strange designation next comes to light. The father of Marguerite, 
and the soothsayer of the “Ancre Dérapée,” was Pierre Jouanne, “ maistre 
des hautes ceuvres de la ville de Rouen et vicomté de Dieppe’’ (the 
chronicles are written in the orthography of the period), but this fact was 
not known to Charles until, meeting his cousin one night beneath the 
walls of the “accursed dwelling,” a fierce combat ensued between the 
two, Paul being further backed by a Gascon adventurer of the old school, 
Sieur Valoins de Blignac—a profligate, gambler, and duellist. 

The report of these events soon spread in the small garrison town of 
Dieppe. The Marquis de Boissiére, colonel of the regiment, summoned 
his lieutenant to his presence, and charged him with dishonouring the 
regiment by a connexion with the daughter of an executioner. Charles 
only replied to his colonel’s reprimands by insults, and the colonel 
placed him under arrest. The impetuous and irritated lover added to 
the mischief done by breaking his sword and resigning his commission; 
but fearing that he would be made a prisoner for contempt of his com- 
manding officer, he took refuge in the “ Clos-Maudit,” where he declared 
to the old executioner his intention of marrying his daughter and quitting 
the country; but the daughter would not leave her father, so he proposed 
that both should accompany him. The father observed, however, that his 
son-in-law would not despise him the less for what he had been, and the 
only way to win his daughter was to become assistant “ maitre des hautes 
g@uvres!” So all-absorbing was the young man’s passion, that he ac- 
cepted the alternative rather than lose Marguerite, and thus it was 
that Charles Sanson de Longval became an executioner, and the family 
fell at one blow to the lowest grade in the social scale. 

Charles Sanson’s manuscript ends at this point, but Henry Sanson says 
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that he found among the papers a record that the ferocious Master 
Jouanne made his son-in-law out his agreement to the letter, 
“ Having to break one Martin Eslau upon the wheel, Master Pierre 
Jouanne, ‘exécuteur des hautes ceuvres,’ obliged his son-in-law, newly 
married, to strike the patient with a bar of iron, whereupon the said 
son-in-law fainted away, and was hooted by the crowd.” 

The happiness that Charles Sanson had purchased so dearly passed 
away like a dream. Marguerite died of consumption a year after her 
marriage, after having given birth to a son. 

Charles Sanson de Longval removed to Paris in 1685, at the epoch of 
Louis XIV.’s greatest error, committed at the instigation of Madame de 
Maintenon, the repeal of the Edict of Nantes. There were not only 
dragonnades, massacres in the Cevennes, and other persecutions upon a 
large scale; private individuals were persecuted if they refused to partake 
of the host, and were condemned, according to circumstances, to fines, 
the pillory, the galéres, to the confiscation of their property, and to death 
—their bodies being cast away like offal. These were thriving times for 
a public executioner, but Henry Sanson hastens to tell us that they 
occurred after Charles’s removal from Rouen, and not before it, or he 
would have remained at Rouen; and further, that he finds no papers tes- 
tifying to the first of seven generations of executioners having taken an 
active part in carrying out these religious persecutions. 

Charies’s residence on arriving at Paris was at the “Pilori des 
Halles.” 

This so-called “ Pilori” was a gloomy octagonal tower, built of 
wood, and surmounted by a wooden lantern, with a weather-cock. 
The lantern turned round on a pivot, like the head of a windmill, and 
criminals condemned to the pillory were thus moved round like the wax 

res seen in modern hairdressers’ shops. In front of this interesting 
ifice was a great cross, where bankrupts had to come and declare that 
they ceded all their goods, and then they received a green cap from the 
hands of the executioner. Around were shops, which the latter had also 
the benefit of letting out. There were also attached to the tower a stable 
and a shed, in the latter of which the bodies of the victims were placed 
mews to their burial, or their being cast away in the shambles, as we 

ave seen in the account of the Protestant church at Metz. 

A strange fancy is said to have taken hold of the gloomy, fanatic, 
and monomani mind of Charles Sanson de Longval, from his inti- 
macy with these scenes of death. He conceived the notion of en- 
deavouring to restore life to these livid corpses. Like Vesalius of 
old, he carried on his researches by night, and in fear and trembling 
—the very vibration of the weather-cock at the top of the tower often 
making him pause. Charles, if he did not by this proceeding learn the 
secret of restoring animation, is said to have discovered others, next in 
value, for curing many of the evils that distress the human organism. 
Considering that such cures are rather the result of the study of the 
action of minerals, plants, and other substances upon the human frame 
than of the study of the complex structure of the frame itself, most im- 
portant in a surgical point of view, we may be permitted to doubt the 
connexion here attempted to be established between cause and effect. Be 
this as it may, Henry Sanson tells us : 
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‘* We sold these remedies very dear, I confess it, to the aristocracy and 
to rich persons ; but we made a present of them to the poor. That was 
@ compensation.” 

The secret of these remedies was evidently handed down in the 
family, and they were indebted for their renown, no doubt, to the same 
feeling that caused the witches of times previous to dig up the mandragora 
root from beneath the scaffold and the gibbet. An executioner, if denied 
communion with his fellow-creatures, and repelled on all sides, had, like 
the Jews of old, an indemnification in the power of enriching himself at 
the expense of those who despised him. Among other perquisites of the 
“bourreau” in the times of Charles Sanson were the rights called of 
“havage,” a small tax raised upon all goods brought into the market, 
in the centre of which stood his ominous stronghold. These taxes were 
levied by certain people employed for the purpose, and they used to mark 
those who had paid with a piece of white chalk—as sheep are marked 
with ruddle; but as the dealers sometimes anticipated this process by 
marking themselves, quarrels would arise, and the proverb, “ Insolent 
comme un valet de bourreau.” A man who has to collect an unpopular 
tax is invariably ill treated, and so, with the progress of time, he naturally 
becomes rude and uncompromising. These quarrels sometimes rose to 
such a height, that one of the executioners, Laurent Bazard, having 
ascended the tower to fix a patient to the pillory, the people surrounded 
the base with fagots, and burnt the edifice and the executioner. One man 
only, Lestiére, was hung by Bazard’s successor for this crime. 

Charles Sanson, disgusted with these perpetually renewed quarrels, 
obtained permission to dwell away from the “ Pilori des Halles,” in the 
quarter now called the “ Faubourg Poissonniére,” which was at that epoch 
very thinly inhabited, and was called “ La Nouvelle France.” He let the 
tower for six hundred livres—a large sum at that epoch—and took a house 
near the church of Sainte-Anne. The family afterwards established 
itself in this quarter. 

Condemnations to death were at that epoch finally issued by a chamber 
of parliament, called that of “Tournelle.” This chamber received all 
appeals made from others. The judicial forms were few and perspicuous. 
The chief was “the preparatory question ;” and even if the accused 
pleaded guilty, he had still to undergo the ordinary and extraordinary 
“question,” that is to say, the most frightful tortures, in order to ex- 
tract the knowledge of all accomplices. The torturer’s duties did not 
fall upon the executioner, there were especial ‘officers’? appointed to 
carry out’ these terrible duties. As, however, one of the family—a 
“* great-uncle”—was thus engaged, Henry Sanson is enabled to give us 
some insight into their nature. The chamber for questioning was spacious 
and dark, so that the expression of agony should not be clearly distin- 
guished ; and hermetically closed, so that the cries should not be heard, 
At each question a new torture was inflicted, the limbs were squeezed in 
a vice, or between planks, with wedges (brodequin), the bones were 
smashed, and the flesh torn off them. It was of no importance what was 
done to a body which must necessarily be a corpse in the evening! The 
strongest gave way under such barbarous trials. What remained of the 
human creature was handed over in the evening to the executioner. It 
was his duty to make the mutilated being fast to a wheel, his face 
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turned towards an outraged heaven, and he then broke the articula- 
tions of his joints, until death finally relieved the victim from inexpres- 
sible agony. Henry Sanson assures us—to the credit of humanity— 
that the actual records of these questionings under torture bear generally 
traces of febrile convulsions on the part of those who were present to place 
them on record. 

Madame Tiquet—a young lady in whose fate all Paris was interested 
about the end of the seventeenth century—was the first remarkable per- 
sonage who was finally disposed of by Charles Sanson, after he became 
“ maistre des hautes ceuvres” in the metropolis. 

Angélique Nicole Carlier (Madame Tiquet) was born in Metz in 1657. 
Her father—a wealthy publisher of that city—had left upwards of a 
million of francs to herself and an elder brother. Brought up in a con- 
vent, she entered the world with every possible advantage in her favour. 
She was young, beautiful, highly gifted, accomplished, and wealthy. 
Among the many pretenders to her hand, she selected M. Tiquet, coun- 
sellor of parliament. It was, however, said that the plebeian and austere 
old counseller was much influenced in his suit by worldly considerations, 
and, on the other hand, that Angélique was dictated to by her brother 
and aunt. 

The birth of two children—a boy and a girl—tended for a time to 
cement those domestic ties, which were somewhat loosened by the different 
habits of Monsieur and of Madame Tiquet, the latter being just as ex- 
travagant as the former was parsimonious—a parsimony all the more un- 
affected, as he had gone into debt to carry out his matrimonial projects. 
The results were, however, at first indifference, and afterwards aversion. 
The latter feeling was not a little augmented by a criminal passion enter- 
tained by the lady for a certain young captain of the Guards—a M. de 
Montgeorges. Madame Tiquet became finally so absorbed in her passion, 
that she did not even take ordinary precautions to conceal it, and, as is 
usual in such cases, after it had become the conversation of ail Paris, it 
finally reached her husband’s ears. 

The recriminations that ensued, and the expulsion of the gallant 

tain from the house, served only to increase madame’s aversion for 
her husband. She sought to shake off the abhorred yoke, and was 
seconded, strange to say, by her brother and her aunt. The creditors of 
M. Tiquet, alarmed at this state of things, came down upon him in a 
host, and it became a question of selling his hotel. Madame thereupon 
demanded a separation. But M. Tiquet obtained a “lettre de cachet” 
against his wife, and, armed with the means of depriving her at any 
moment of her liberty, he kept her for a brief space under control ; but 
ultimately she succeeded in getting possession of the paper, and threw it 
into the fire. 

This adventure only made M. Tiquet a butt for ridicule. As to An- 
gélique, she had gone too far to stop at the threshold. She resolved to 
get rid of her husband at any cost. She consulted fortune-tellers, and 
tried poison; but the compunction of a servant saved M. Tiquet. She 
then suborned a whole bevy of domestics and other persons, among whom 
we find one Jeanne Bonnefond, designated as “ maitresse du conseiller 
Tiquet.” Fourteen persons were implicated in the conspiracy, besides 
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three others who managed to evade justice. It was doing the thing upon 
a scale. 

= evening M. Tiquet having been on a visit to the Countess de Ville- 
mur, a neighbour, was on his way home, when he was fired at from various 
directions, and fell, struck in five different places. His valet came out to 
his assistance ; but although fainting from - of blood, M. Tiquet would 
not allow himself to be taken to his hotel, but insisted upon being removed 
to that of Madame de Villemur. When his wife hurried to his assistance, 
she was refused admission. 

A week elapsed before Madame Tiquet was arrested. A monk offered 
to lend her his garments, in order that she might effect her escape to 
England ; but she declined the offer. She fancied that no one would 
suspect so great a lady as she was. 

But one fine day the lieutenant-criminal made his appearance with 
his archers, and she was only allowed time to embrace her children 
before she was removed, first to the Petit Chatelet, and thence to the 
Grand. The preliminary proceedings were unusually rapid. One of the 
conspirators had denounced the whole plot. As to Sanson, we are told 
he was already in agonies, for he foresaw at once that work was being 
laid out for his terrible office. Madame Tiquet was condemned on the 
3rd of June, 1699, to have her head cut off on the Place de Gréve; 
Jacques Moura, the porter of the hotel, to be hung; and even her de- 
nouncer was condemned to the galéres for life. It was in vain that 
M. Tiquet, who had recovered from his wounds, supplicated with his 
children for her life at the feet of Louis XIV. It was in vain that 

werful friends, moved by sympathy for a young woman wedded to an 
old counsellor, interposed in her favour. Cardinal de Noailles, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, strengthened the king in his resolutions to give a salu- 
tary example. 

The criminal-lieutenant, Deffita, had been in his time one of the most 
humble worshippers at the shrine of Angélique’s beauty, and it was not 
without much perturbation that he had to read to her her sentence. He 
acquitted himself of his duty, however, with the addition of many con- 
solatory and pious reflections, which came strangely enough from such 
lips. Angélique was sensible of the fact. She could not help contrast- 
ing the actual moment with the days when the magistrate had sighed at 
her feet, and she reminded him of the circumstance with a touch of irony 
not uncommon with spoilt beauties. She declared, however, that she 
was not afraid of death ; she did not brave punishment, but she hoped to 
submit to it with resignation. She at first refused to make any con- 
fessions, but the first quart of.cold water, and the preparations for more 
formidable tortures, shook her constancy, and she avowed all. When 
asked if Montgeorges was an accomplice, 

“ No, by Heaven!” she exclaimed. “I would never have taken him 
into my confidence ; it would have made me lose his esteem, which was 
dearer to me than life.” 

She was placed in a cart, with the Abbé de la Chétardie, her con- 
fessor; and in the same vehicle was the porter, Jacques Moura, also 
accompanied by a priest. 

The melancholy procession had great difficulty in making its way 
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through the dense crowd that obstructed the streets. Madame Tiquet was 
dressed entirely in white, which only served to set off her resplendent 
beauty to advantage ; her colour was also heightened by seeing the pro- 
digious crowds that had accumulated to witness her last moments. Just 
as the cart reached the Place de la Gréve, a violent storm burst over- 
head. It thundered, lightened, and poured in torrents, but no one 

t of giving up their places. The execution was delayed for half 
an hour, and Angélique sat all that time contemplating the scaffold and 
the black hearse which was to carry away her mortal remains. 

Charles Sanson declares that this half hour was to him one of horrible 

nse. Looking at the beautiful penitent before him, thoughts of 
Colombe and Marguerite rushed upon his brain, and he became a 
unnerved. Jacques Moura, after bidding his mistress an eternal farewell, 
was hung first by the master’s assistants. Angélique then stepped up, 
bowing fully to the “ maitre des hautes ceuvres,” and holding out 
her hand that he might help her up. Arrived on the platform, she went 
down on her knees, said a short prayer, and thanked her confessor. She 
then arranged her hair, and, after having kissed the block, she fixed her 
beautiful eyes on Maitre Sanson, and said : 

“Sir, will you have the goodness to tell me in what position I am to 
place myself ?”’ 

The master had scarcely presence of mind to intimate that she had 
simply to place her head on the block. Angélique followed out the 
instructions of her own good will, and when she had done so, she said : 

* Am I all right so?” 

The maitre des hautes ceuvres replied by lifting up his heavy sword, 
and, making it describe a circle in the air, he brought it down with its 
full weight upon the neck of the fair victim. 

The blood burst forth, but the head did not fall. 

A cry of horror arose in the crowd. 

Sanson de Longval struck again. This time, as before, a whistling 
sound was heard in the air, followed by the crash of the weapon upon the 
block ; but still the head was not detached. 

The hurling of the spectators assumed an almost threatening character. 

Almost blinded by the blood that spurted up from the sufferer, Charles 
brandished his sword a third time, and struck almost with frenzy. 

This time the head of Angélique rolled at his feet. 

The assistants had to take up the head, for as to the executioner, we 
are told that he took flight in that state of delirious exasperation into 
which he was thrown by all executions. 

The same evening, an officer of the Guards was devouring his grief in 
the most gloomy and least frequented avenues of the park of Versailles, 
when he was surprised at meeting the king in person. 

“Captain Montgeorges,” said Louis XIV., “I never suspected you, 
but I am not the less pleased that the unfortunate woman, upon whom 
justice was done this morning, has sealed your innocence with her blood ; 
what do you ask?” 

“ Leave for eight months, sire, to travel out of the kingdom.” 

“Granted,” said the king, withdrawing, and making signs to his 
attendants to follow him and to leave Montgeorges to his sorrow. 
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We have before remarked that it was in the time of Charles Sanson 
that the Edict of Nantes had been revoked under the influence of “la 
vieille” and “la veuve quinquagénaire du cul de jatte Scarron,” as 
Madame de Maintenon was designated, and France was covered with 
those dragooning apostles, whom Louvois called his “ missionnaires 
bottés.” It is a remarkable proof of the progress of religious toleration 
in France, that no one now-a-days—not even the last of seven generations 
of executioners—writes of these sanguinary persecutions except in terms 
of overt reprobation. We hope it is the dawn of a better state of things, 
and of the final overthrow of the last of the medizval incubuses that lays 
like a nightmare upon the heart of Euro 

The persecuted Huguenots revenged themselves upon the king and his 
bigoted mistress by pamphlets and poetic libels. In a country where 
ridicule is fatal, the frailties of royalty furnished his enemies with a 
terrible weapon, of which they did not fail to avail themselves. One of 
these pamphlets, called “ L’Ombre de M. Scarron,” gave particular 
annoyance to the monarch, for it was preceded by an ons in 
which the monument erected in the Place des Victoires was ied, 
and the king, instead of having four statues (the four quarters of the 
globe) chained at his feet, was represented as himself chained by four 
women, La Valliére, Fontanges, Montespan, and Maintenon. The author 
was never detected, although many were sent on suspicion to the Bastille, 
and no small number had to undergo the pleasantries of the ‘ question.” 
Among others who were more particularly victimised, was one Jean 
Larcher, a bookbinder, on whose premises a number of copies of the 
annoying pamphlet were discovered by a curious concatenation of cir- 
cumstances. ‘Suffice it, that Jean Larcher was subjected to the last 
penalty of the law, leaving a document testifying to his innocence in 
the hands of Charles Sanson, his executioner. 

Charles Sanson had taken to wife, on the 11th of July, 1699, when he 
was sixty-four years of age, one Jeanne-Renée Dubut, who is said to 
have been a great comfort to him in his old age. It was not, however, 
till the year 1700 that he was enabled to hand over Jean Larcher’s last 
bequest to his son, Nicholas Larcher, who had been a Protestant re- 
fugee in England. This document laid the whole blame of the circum- 
stances which led to the said Jean’s ignominious death upon one 
Chavannes, who had since wedded Jean’s widow (who was also impli- 
cated in the conspiracy), and had taken the business. Nicholas, ex- 
ae from his father’s house, without resources, and excited to madness 

y religious persecutions and the thirst for revenge, slew the guilty 
pair with his own hand; but he escaped being broken on the wheel by 
dying of brain fever a few days afterwards, and before he could be re- 
moved from his dungeon in the Chatelet. 

So certain it is that man was created to struggle against troubles and 
difficulties, that, as the strength of the muscles is increased by exercise, 
so is the mind often strengthened and life prolonged by (an ve 
sufferings which are by many supposed to abbreviate it. Notwithstand- 
ing the trials which Charles Sanson had undergone in his youth, and the 
peculiarity of his subsequent career, he was a hale, and even vigorous, 
old man at sixty-seven years of age. He was, as we have seen was fore- 
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262 
told to him by the old soothsayer of the “ Ancre Dérapée,” to meet 
some of the friends of his youth—when he was the young and reck- 
less Lieutenant de Longval—ere he passed from this world. He had 
become in his old age very attentive to his religious duties. He was 
also very charitable, and had always a few halfpence for the beggars 
who crowd the porchways of French churches. This led him to notice 
icularly an old man with a long grey beard, who was attended 
a little girl of great beauty. But when he attempted to esta- 
ish friendly relations with the old beggar-and his child, he was re- 
pulsed with even more than indifference. Some months afterwards the 
strange couple disappeared from their customary station, and Charles 
Sanson did not meet with them again till one day the pillorying of three 
distinguished persons—a king’s counsel, a provost, and an assessor—had 
attracted half Paris to the Halles. The little girl had grown up a hand- 
some young woman, and the fate that Sanson had foreseen for her had 
manifestly been realised, as he could judge by the company she was in. 
Sanson was rarely out late at night, but it so happened, shortly after this, 
that he was kept out later than usual, and on his way home he was 
attacked by six men, who shot his attendant, and garotted himself (not 
in the modern acceptation of the word, but bound him with cords), and 
then, putting him on the back of a gigantic fellow disguised as a pilgrim, 
and hence from his shell, called ‘ Coquillard,” he was carried off to one 
of the “ Tapis Francs’ of the eighteenth century, which Eugéne Sue 
has depicted in the nineteenth—a place of meeting for beggars, thieves, 
bandits, and assassins, and who were presided over by a broken-down old 
man in rags, but with a sword by his side, and who turned out to be no 
less a personage than the Gascon officer, De Blignae. When Sanson had 
been unbound in the presence of this crowd of malefactors, he was 
informed by their “ coesre,” or chief, that he had been sent for (in a 
rather unceremonious manner) to carry out the extreme penalties of 
the law in the case of one of their own band. It was in vain that he 
objected; the criminal was brought forth, and it was the very old man 
who used to stand beneath the porch of his own parish church. The 
“eoesre” then approached the executioner, and calling him by his old 
name—Monsieur de Longval—asked him if he did not recognise the 
parties ; it was only then that Sanson, suddenly struck with the fact, ex- 


“ Blignac! and thou, too, Paul; thou here among these 

The Gascon did not allow him to conclude. ‘“ We have followed dif- 
ferent courses,”’ he ironically observed, “and we have all three nothing 
much to boast of.” 

Paul Bertaut was to be put to death for having cheated the brother- 
hood, but it was strongly suspected by the “ancien gentilhomme,” M. de 
Blignac, now their “ coesre,” that it was in reality his daughter, “ Belle- 
Mirette,” or “ Pretty-Eyes,” as she was called by the fraternity, who had 
robbed her aged father; but Paul would not admit this, and declared that 
he would rather die. Sanson endeavoured to support this view of the 
case by declaring what he had seen on the day of the pillorying. But 
the mob of Bohemians and bandits were furious, and would hear of no 
postponement. The unfortunate Paul was subjected to frightful tor- 
tures in order to induce him to avow what had become of the missing 
money. The bandits knew, we are told, how to refine upon the practices 
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of the law and the Inquisition. Paul allowed the flesh to be burnt off 
his feet without betraying his daughter. They then tried to hang him, 
but the rope broke. ‘They then placed his head on a billet, and struck 
at it, but so unscientifically as ol to open a gaping wound, and Paul 
rose up and ran about the den shrieking with agony. At length the 

one put an end to the horrible scene by hastily drawing M. de 
Blignac’s sword from its sheath and thus ending the sufferings of his 
miserable cousin. 

The next day the “maitre des hautes ceuvres’’ was found by some 

nts lying senseless in a ditch ; he was taken home and attended to 
his wife and by a doctor; but it was a long time before he so far re- 
covered himself as to be able to relate the horrors of his nocturnal 
adventure. He never resumed his official duties ; but, handing these 
over to his son and successor, called Charles, after himself, he withdrew 
to a cottage at Condé, in Brie, where the only repose common to us all 
came at length to him, in the shape of death. In his last days the sight 
of a drop of blood, we are told, would throw him into convulsions. As 
to M. de Blignac, the end of the Gascon adventurer was as original as 
his career. He had planned a scheme for robbing a rich ecclesiastic by 
the band, disguised as archers, taking one of the fraternity, as a captured 
highwayman, to receive the last consolations of the prebend, before he 
should be suspended to the nearest tree. The farce of a hanging-match 
was then to be gone through, and while the spectators were assembled to 
witness the proceedings, another portion of the band were to pillage the 
priest’s house. The only difficulty was to find the man who would play 
the part of the criminal; and M. de Blignac having resolved that it 
should be determined by dice, it fell to himself to enact the part. All 
went on well up to the time when the old Gascon adventurer was 
mounted on a barrel, and the cord adjusted to his neck; when suddenly 
the proceedings were interrupted by the appearance of a strong body of 
real archers. The bandits, terrified at the appearance of the eternal 
enemies of their race, fled in all directions, and the one who was acting 
the part of executioner, in his haste to get away, kicked the barrel from 
beneath him, and M. de Blignac was thus saved from dying by the 
hands of the son and successor of his old friend and brother-officer, 
Monsieur Charles Sanson de Longval. 

Charles Sanson succeeded to his father, Charles Sanson de Longval, 
on the 8th of September, 1703. He is described as having been of “a 
mild and melancholy disposition.” He wedded, on the 30th of April, 
1707, Martha Dubut, sister to his stepmother, and, consequently, in a 
certain sense, his aunt. But the sphere wherein executioners had to 
find wives was, according to Henry Sanson, very limited. The profits 
of the office, however, compensated, to a certain extent, the opprobrium 
attached to it. The rights of “havage,” before alluded to, alone brought 
in 60,000 francs, or 24001. a year, and Charles removed from “ La Nou- 
velle France” to a splendid hotel in the Faubourg Poissonniére, with a 
yard in front and a spacious garden in the rear, and which remained in 
the family till the year 1778, when it sold for upwards of 100,000 
frances, having cost Charles Sanson only 6000 francs. 

From 1703 to 1716, the list of executions carried out by the second 
Sanson comprised nothing but obscure names associated with vulgar 
crimes. But after the death of Louis XIV. (1715), and the establish- 
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ment of the , the creation of a “chambre ardente,” in order to 
make the rich di their ill-gotten wealth, brought many a distin- 

i name to the scaffold—still more to the torture. The public 

id not profit by this proceeding; it was simply that confiscation and 
robbery of one thief by another which is said to afford a great amount 
of amusement to Satan. 

Charles Sanson figured in another character, in the so-called conspiracy 
of Cellamare, got up by Philip V. of Spain, Cardinal Alberoni, his 
minister, the Prince of Cellamare, his ambassador, and the Duchess of 
Maine, in favour of the duke her husband. The Abbé Dubois first de- 
tected the plot, but the parties persisted not the less in attempting to 
carry off the Regent. A first attempt was made by Colonel la Jon- 
quiére, in the Bois de Boulogne, which ended in the colonel’s immolation 
in the Bastille. A second was to be made in the quarries of Vanves, 
where the Regent had the weakness to promise his attendance to see 
an Italian evoke the devil, but it was frustrated by Charles Sanson, who 
detected a valuable ring, with armorial bearings, on the finger of one of 
his valets, who had been employed in fustigating a lady of doubtful 
virtue, and who being, in consequence of this discovery, put to the 
question, admitted that she was the mistress of M. de Schlieben, the 
very man who had concocted the plot in the quarries—the nature of 
which she at the same time fully revealed. 

On the evening of the 23rd of March, 1720, Charles Sanson was 
walking in his garden, when a valet came to say that a lady wished par- 
ticularly to speak to him. The lady in question was the young and 
beautiful Marchioness of Parabére, the mistress of the Regent, and she 
came to solicit the interest of ithe “ maitre des hautes ceuvres” in favour 
of the youthful Count Antoine de Horn, condemned to death for the 
murder of a Jew, and which she declared had been committed by a 
Piedmontese. It was in vain that she supplicated, abused the Regent, 
the Abbé Dubois, and the “great fool of a Scotchman,” Law; Charles 
Sanson could only reply that he was neither prince nor minister, not 
even a man—an arm, a sword, moved only by the law, and neither to be 
bribed or to be seduced. But after a long interview, he went so far as 
to say that if an attempt at rescue was made, as propounded by the half- 
frantic marchioness, he would neither assist nor oppose it. It was the 
duty of the maréchaussée to see to the safety of the criminal; his offices 
only came into play on the scaffold. Further, if the young count 
perished by his = he promised to bring a reminiscence from the 
victim. 

Count Antoine Joseph de Horn was allied to a princely family, and to 
the highest nobility of Europe. He was accused (at a moment when the 
innovations of Law, who was one of the first to inaugurate the system of 
public credit in France, had excited that passionate desire for rapid for- 
tunes which some have supposed to be peculiar to the existing epoch in 
Paris) of having, in conjunction with a Piedmontese, the Chevalier de 
Milhe, and another, murdered and robbed a wealthy Jew stockbroker, in 
a tavern of the Rue Quincampoix, and who had been inveigled there 
under pretence of purchasing stock. The count was further accused of 
having given the first blow. The affair created an immense sensation in 
Paris, and many of the chief persons of the realm interfered in his favour, 
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but with no greater success than the Marchioness of Parabdre, whose 
influence was su to be unbounded. A gsm signed by fifty-six 
of the chief nobility of the land, princes, dukes, archbishops, marshals, 
princesses, abbesses, and others, was presented to the regent, praying for 
remission of the sentence of death, upon the plea that the count—the 
legitimate son of Philippe V. and of the Princess of Ligne—was in a 
state of mental alienation, as were several other members of the family, 
notoriously Count Ambrose de Horn, Grand Forester of Flanders and of 
Artois, who had slain two Capucin friars with his own hand; as also the 
Prince Ferdinand de Ligne and d’Amblise, and the father of the late 
Princess of Horn and Ovérisque. The regent only consented to commute 
the sentence, to be broken on the wheel, to simple decapitation. He bore 
no affection for the descendants of Philippe V., although he himself was 
allied to the culprit through his mother the Princess Palatine. It was also 
generally reported that the regent was influenced by other motives. He 
is said to have found the count in the company of the Marchioness de 
Parabére under very equivocal circumstances, and he was further said to 
have shown the count the door upon that occasion, with the stern com- 
mand, “Go out!’’ To which the young count is said to have replied: 
“Our ancestors would have said, ‘Let us go out!” Law and Dubois 
are also said to have been inimical to the count. The credit of the 
shares in the Royal Bank and the Mississippi scheme was beginning to 
fluctuate, and they fancied that they would raise them in public estima- 
tion by visiting with the last severity a crime committed in order to 
obtain shares in those very schemes. 

The Marchioness of Parabére was not the only visitor whom Charles 
Sanson received upon this occasion. The Marquis de Créquy, the organiser 
of the attempt made to rescue the unfortunate young man, also went to 
his hotel. The motive of his visit was, however, simply in reference to 
the commutation of the sentence to decapitation. He exhibited a letter 
to that effect from the Duke of Saint Simon, in which it was also said 
that the execution show!?'take place in the court-yard of the Conciergerie, 
to spare publicity. The marquis at the same time requested to see the 
sword of justice—on one side of which the word Justitia was engraved, 
on the other a wheel, or the Cross of Saint Andrew. After further sug- 
gesting a variety of little details in the execution, the marquis also claimed 
the body for the family. He further offered on his departure a roll of 
Louis, but they were declined, in the same respectful terms as in the 
instance of the Marchioness of Parabére. 

The regent failed in his promise, for the very same day the “ maitre 
des hautes ceuvres” received orders to carry out the sentence without any 
commutation. The executioner and his wife are said to have passed that 
night in prayer. Early next morning Charles Sanson was introduced to 
the prisoners in the Conciergerie. They were horribly mutilated, having 
undergone the most agonising and at tortures; notwithstanding 
which, the count was apostrophising the chevalier with a febrile excite- 
ment that betokened mental alienation. He at the same time repelled 
all offers of religious consolation. Charles Sanson spoke, on the way to 
the scaffold, to the young man of what the marchioness had said concern- 
ing an attempt at rescue. 

“If they had intended to save me,” he observed, bitterly, “ they would 
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not have let me be thus lamed for ever.” And he looked down pitifully 
at his mutilated limbs. 

“ A bold stroke may do it, and I have promised not to oppose it,” con- 
tinued the executioner. 

But they had crossed the Pont Notre Dame, and were reaching the 
end of their painful pilgrimage, and no sign had been made. 

** You see that you were only deceiving me,” observed the young man. 

ae lord, I swear to you that the marchioness had given me reason 
to ay yr 

* Tell the marchioness that I pardon her, and that on the wheel or on 
the scaffold I shall die as a gentleman.” 

They had arrived. The victims were so mutilated that they had to be 
carried up the scaffold. The count was there attacked by one of his fits 
of frenzy, and asked for arms with which to defend himself. A new re- 
solve had in the mean time entered into the head of the executioner. 
Bidding his assistants fasten the young man to the Cross of Saint An- 
drew, and handing over the bar of iron to one Nicolas Gros, with which 
to break his limbs, he prepared a bit of rope, called the “ rétentum,” and 
while the doctor of the Sorbonne had left the chevalier for a moment to 
address a few final words of consolation to the count, he passed it quickly 
round his neck, and pulling it at the very moment that the said Nicolas 
Gros was raising the bar, he spared him “ the most atrocious sufferin 
that human cruelty ever invented.” The priest understood what had been 
done, and bowed his head im silent acquiescence. In the mean time the 
poor chevalier was howling under the infliction of the bar. Nothing 
could stand such frightful tortures; the cold perspiration damped his 
agonised forehead, and Sanson hastened to order the blow of extermina- 
tion, which was dealt on the chest, but not without a glance of dread 
towards the balcony of the Hétel de Ville, where the authorities sat ; but 
they did not seem to notice what was going forward. 

An extraordinary scene ensued after the execution. It had not been 
over many minutes when several equipages with six horses, outriders, and 
servants in livery, drove into the “ Place.” The first that came was the 
Prince de Ligne; he was followed by the Dukes of Rohan and Croiiy, 
and by the Marquis of Créquy. The latter stepped down from his car- 
riage and ascended the scaffold, in the full uniform of inspector-general 
of the king’s armies, and with all his orders. 

“ And you, sir,” he said, addressing Charles Sanson with a threatening 
tone, ‘what have become of your promises ?” 

** My lord,” replied the executioner, “at eight o’clock this morning 
the Count of Horn was no longer in existence, and the bar only struck 
a body.” 


‘The priest whispered his confirmation of what the executioner had 


“It is well,” observed the marquis, as if relieved of a great weight. 
“Our house will remember that if it could obtain nothing from the 


regent, nor from the justice of parliament, it is at least indebted for 
something to the humanity of the executioner.” 


The body of the unfortunate youth was then placed in a hearse and 
removed to the hotel of the Countess de Montmorency—Logny née de 
Horn—and placed in a “chapelle ardente,” where it remained forty- 
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eight hours, surrounded by a numerous clergy. It was then taken to the 
chateau of Baussigny, in the Low Countries, where the head of the house, 
the Prince of Horn, resided. Charles Sanson had cut off a lock of the 
— i nee transmitted to Marchioness Parabére, = 
only two w “Souvenir promis.” It was generally reported, 

this young nobleman’s death, that he had not made an appointment with 
the Jew with the view of either robbing him or assassinating him, but 
simply to claim a considerable sum in shares that had been entrusted to 
him, and which the Jew had not only refused to give up, but had in- 
sulted and struck the count in the face, and that it was only then that, 
in a moment of passion, the count had seized a knife lying close by on a 
table, and, having wounded the Jew, the Chevalier de Milhe com- 
pleted the murder and carried off the portfolio. The sad affair only irri- 
tated the greatest persons in the state against the regent, and did no good 
to the system of Law, the catastrophe of which was inevitable. The Duke 
of Saint Simon attributed the whole event to the “false policy, the 
‘fiscalité’ (cupidity), and the ‘ rouerie’ (libertinism), as well also as to the 
jealousy, of M. the Duke of Orleans.” 

There was great excitement in Paris on the 15th of October, 1721. 
Every one had gone forth, and all who met in the wine-shops, coffee- 

and streets, repeated the same thing, “Cartouche is taken !” 
The renowned bandit—more renowned for his humour and cleverness 
than even for his daring predatory exploits—and whose career has fur- 
nished matter for biographies, romances, and plays without number— 
nay, have even been immortalised in verse*—had been betrayed by one 
of his band, threatened with torture. He was sleeping, the night of his 
capture, in a public-house in the Courtille, with six pistols on his table. 
His arrest was effected by no less a personage than M. le Blanc, secre- 
tary of state in the war Septet; and who took with him for the pur- 
pose forty of the most determined soldiers he could lay his hand upon, 
and a whole posse of “sergents de ville.” A whole battalion to capture 
a single man! The house was invested, with muskets loaded and fixed 
bayonets. Luckily, one of his band going in first, Cartouche was captured 
in bed, and was bound fast with cords before he could do any mischief. He 
was led off on foot to the Chatelet, so that the public might know of his 
capture ; but he boasted that they would not keep him long. The crowd 
that accompanied him was immense. Arrived at the Grand Chitelet, he 
was made fast to a pillar, so that he should not break his head against 
the walls, and four men were placed at the door of his cell. 

Charles Sanson first saw the renowned highwayman, housebreaker, 
and thief, whose power, audacity, wondrous intelligence, numerous 
escapes, and strange adventures, with a certain courtesy of manner and 
a of disposition, had imparted greater popularity than any of 

is most notorious predecessors, on the 27th of October. The public 
still crowded the doors—every one wanted to be able to say that he had 
seen the notorious bandit. Pee believed him to be a sorcerer. Even 
the nobility solicited permission to see him as the greatest favour; and 
it is said that the Marchioness of Parabére visited him, disguised as a 





* “Le Vice Puni ou Cartouche.” Poéme. Nicolas Rafot de Grandval. 
Anvers, 1752. ‘ 
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i Charles Sanson describes Cartouche as a thin man, of medium 
and.lookmg about forty, which was more than his age. He was 
wenkld and wy ith «lange nowt, onal ey, tn fat Bldg noe 
“le nez épaté d'un dogue,” still to be seen im gentlemen of predatory 
habits, accompanied with violence. His heir was short and wiry, but his 
forehead was open and capacious, indicative of lis charaeteristics— 
ae ee and unbounded audacity. 
his formidable visitor, and shuddered for a mo- 
bane bot qual himeclf, he begen to joke, and asked the 

“ maitre des hautes euvres,” w Sphere in his hand, if he 
came to measure him. He had, however, matured a plan for escape, 
which was so se» eet ~~ eer 

He boasted that he would y attend the per- 
atteoateDessshanty being ce am Only five 
days after his arrest the Comédie Italienne had produced a called 
* Arlequin-Cartouche ; ;’ and this was followed by play of 
“Cartouche,” produced at the Comédie Frangaise, and which is still 
popular in the provinces. To carry out this project, he, with the help of 
another prisoner, made:a hole in the pipe of the closet, by which the two 
— i into a greengrocer’s cellar. Thence they ascended into 

whieh was alee an arcade, but where there was, unfortunately 

* cos a little dog that barked ferociously. A servant hearing 

the noise, threw up the window, and shouted out ‘‘ Thieves! thieves!” 

The master came down with a light, aud eo great was the popularity of 

Cartouche, that, findmg whom he had to do with, he would not have 

his evasion had it not been for four archers who were drinking 

brandy close by, and who, attracted by the noise, entered the shop, and 
recognised the bandit by the chains on his hands and feet. 

Cartouche, onee more a prisoner, was transferred to the Tour de 
Montgomery, in the Conciergerie, and his trial was proceeded with, with 
all possible expedition. He was condemned, with ioe of the band, on 
the 26th of November, to be broken on the ‘wheel, after being subjected 
to the ordinary and extraordinary question. Two others were sentenced 
to be hung. etedbarsenpvasinanadiondhe very next day, and 
is said to have stood the tral with extraordinary firmness. He was 


. afterwards removed on a mattress—for the patients could not walk after 


the brodequin—to the chapel of the Conciergerie, where he was attended 
by the priest of Saint Bartholomew. 

Five on and two gibbets had been erected on the Place de la 
Gréve, which was filled to. suffecation. Windows commanding a view of 
the scene let at fabulous prices. The crowd was, however, destined to be 
disappointed. It was four o’elock in the afternoon before Cartouche, or 
rather his mutilated bedy, was laid in the cart. The others were too 
much exhausted to bear removal. On bis way he tried to turn round, 
but, not being able to.do so, he asked Charles. Sanson if the other carts 
were in front. He was much disappointed on hearing that he was alone. 
When, on arriving at the ame he - onl enadieal his cheeks 
blanched, and sntellon® his clammy brows. 
He had to peri the Y bets athe thand af hie bend, ond he 
solitary fate that awaited him altogether discomposed his anticipations. 
He was so utterly prostrated that he murmured his wish to make reve- 
lations, and he was accordingly conveyed to the Hétel de Ville, the 
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senffold remaining crect all the night. The crowd, however, did not 
withdraw either from the “ Place,” or from the windows; fires were lit, 
and the houses were illuminated, as if upon the occasion of some great 
festival. 

The revelations that Cartouche had to make were of trifling im- 
a but the night and the tortures to which he had been subjected 

a great effect in mollifying his hardened nature, and he became re- 

tant and resigned. At one o’clock the next day, when he was for the 
fast time consigned to the charge of the executioner, he was an altered 
man. His odious cynicism, his boastful firmness and indifference, had 
left him, and tears stood in his unaccustomed eyes. Once, when tied to 
the Cross of Saint Andrew, his spirit of old revived, and as the iron bar 
was raised up to smash his joints, he exclaimed, like a who is 
reckoning his stakes, “One!” But it was his last ; his spirit 
quailed before the tremendous agony. The saving clause of the “‘ réten- 
tum” had been reserved for the bandit, but, by some untoward accident, 
the fact had not been communicated to the executioner, and, notwith- 
standing his delicate appearance, Charles Sanson says, “Cartouche was 
so vigorously constituted, that it took eleven blows with the bar ‘to 
break him ;’ and in opposition to the report of the greffier, I can affirm 
that he lived more than twenty minutes after being attached to the 
wheel.” 

Although the fate of the accomplices of the bandit chief had been de- 
layed, they did not escape. Some were executed four afterwards, 
and as each p made new revelations, the number of accused ulti- 
mately sonieien hundred and fifty. Among these were several wealthy 
jewellers, high in repute, two officers of police, and several women, among 
whom two mistresses of Cartouche, known as the “fille Néron” and “ la 
Grande Jeanneton,” both of whom suffered the last penalty of the law, 
and involved some sixty more of their own sex. 

The last execution carried out by Charles Sanson was in the case of 
Etienne Benjamin des Chauffours, a gentleman of Lorraine, condemned 
to be burnt alive for unnatural crimes—but he was in reality spared by 
the secret use of the “‘ rétentum.” Charles did not long'survive this last 
execution. He died on the 12th of September, 1726, not quite forty-five 
— of age. He was succeeded in his office by his oldest son, Charles 

Baptiste, who, being only seven years of age, was replaced 
others, but still, although : nak child, be had to legalise eiatutieté i 
his presence. Thus it was that he was present at the breaking on the 
wheel of Nivet, a much more cruel bandit than Cartouche, and who 
seldom spared the lives of those whom he robbed ; as also of Poulailler, 
who closed the list of the celebrated bandits of the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 

A criminal of a different stamp appeared next in the list. This was 
Robert Fravgois Damiens, who had been arrested immediately upon his 
attempt upon the life of Louis XV. Damiens had been a bad man—a 
thief and a vagabond ; he was also subject to paroxysms of violence, 
which partook considerably of the character of mental alienation. When 
removed to the post of the Gardes du Corps and of the Cent Suisses, im- 
mediately upon the attempt, he was at once subjected to all kinds of irre- 
gular tortures, in order to extract from him the names of his accomplices. 
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He was only saved from being roasted alive by the lieutenant of the 
provost, who claimed the prisoner in order that justice might be allowed 
to take its usual course. Louis XV. had, it is well known, received a 
severe flesh-wound, and was indebted for his life to his wearing two 
reading-coats, of which the French made “ redingotes,” one of which was 
lined with fur. 

Damiens was taken from Versailles, where he had made his foul attempt 
upon the life of the king, to Paris. He was removed on a mattress ; his 
legs had been so badly burnt that he could not stand upright, and the 
carriage in which he was placed was protected by a very strong escort. 
Other troops were disposed at distances the whole length of the road. 
The renowned “ Tour de Montgomery” was selected as his prison, and 
was strongly barricaded. Four men never left his side, except when re- 
lieved by four others. His food was tasted before he was permitted to 

take of it, for fear that his accomplices might anticipate the course of 
justice by means of poison. After many useless interrogatories, which 
only served to prove the maniacal fanaticism of the criminal, Damieus 
was condemned to the death of a regicide, after undergoing the question. 

Charles Jean Baptiste Sanson had been struck down by paralysis, and 
his younger brother, Nicolas Gabriel Sanson, was called upon to officiate. 
His first duty comprised the purchase of four horses, which he did at an 
expense of four hundred and thirty-two francs—a large sum for the period. 
An old torturer, whose father had operated upon Ravaillac, undertook that 
part of the business. Charles Henry Sanson, son of Charles Jean Bap- 
tiste, at that time seventeen years of age, had to be present to legalise the 
proceedings. 

When Damiens was submitted to the torture, there occurred—what 
Henry Sanson tells us he has himself remarked with the most resolute— 
an involuntary anguish, which was more particularly signalised by spasms, 
and irregular contraction of the muscles of the neck. He could not par- 
take of some wine that was offered him. When told that he would re- 
quire all his strength for that terrible day, he replied, with a wild look, 

“My strength isin God! My strength is in God!” 

Subjected to the torture, Damiens screamed at the top of his voice. 
He incriminated various persons, and then as readily withdrew his charges. 
' He accused a witch with having placed him under a ban. He said God 
punished him for his pride, and that he had held communication with 
Satan. He prayed for mercy, and that he might be put to death. After 
two hours and a half of agony the surgeons declared he could stand 
no more. The judges rose up, almost as much relieved as the victim by 
the conclusion of this horrible scene. Damiens only lifted up his head 
once to contemplate his mutilated limbs. He was then borne off on a 
mattress to the chapel. 

Arrived on the scaffold, his arm was made fast to a bar of iron, as far 
as the wrist, and a brazier was lifted up to his hand. When the flames 
first caught the flesh he uttered a fearful shriek, but after that he lifted 
up his head and watched the progress of the flames. His teeth were 
alone heard to shake in his head. An assistant, who had been bribed by 
the Sansons, next proceeded to tear off large pieces of flesh, while boiling 
oil, burning rosin, molten sulphur and lead were poured into the open 
wounds. Damiens was in what the experienced “maitre des hautes 
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ceuvres” designates as the very delirium of agony. His eyes were start- 
ing from his head, his hair elt on end, and ,he neuals deride his 
torturers. His voice, which had nothing human in it, ejaculated “ Encore ! 
encore ! encore !” 

The miserable being was at length taken down and placed upon the 
Cross of Saint Andrew, and then each limb was separately made fast to 
a horse. He kept his eyes steadily closed whilst these preparations were 

ing on. All that he was heard to mutter was “Jésus! Marie! 4 moi, 

moi!” The horses were then led out, each in an opposite direction, and 
whipped from behind. At the first pull one of the animals fell on its 
knees. This was repeated three times ; but so wonderfully is the human 
being constructed, that the muscles and the tendons still held good. All 
present, even to the executioners, were in a state of consternation. The 
tient was not dead; his breathing, on the contrary, was unnaturally 
istinct. The attendant priest had fainted away. Boyer, the surgeon, 
hastened to the authorities at the Hétel de Ville, and asked that the 
muscles should be divided. The permission was granted; but there was 
no knife, and one of the assistants had to set the limbs free by repeated 
blows of an axe. It was only then that the horses were enabled to drag 
off the palpitating members. As the last went, Damiens opened his eyes, 
looked up to heaven, and breathed his last. His hair, which was brown 
when he arrived upon the Place de la Gréve, was then as white as driven 
snow. It is to be hoped that Providence, in his infinite kindness, rendered 
his sufferings, from the very excess of the tortures inflicted, less poignant 
than would appear to the spectators of so horrible a scene. It was, at all 
events, the last time that a mode of punishment so repulsive to the com- 
monest instincts of humanity was had recourse to. As to Gabriel Sanson, 
he was so upset by it that he hastened to give in his resignation, and he 
ceded his fearful duties to his nephew, Charles Henry Sanson, upon con- 
sideration of an annuity of two thousand four hundred francs. 

Charles Henry’s services were required, among others, in a case of 

inful historical interest. The loss of Pondicherry, and of the other 

rench sions in India, had exasperated that feeling of national 

ride which is always so excessive with the French, and it found an outlet 
in the persecution of Thomas Arthur de Lally-Tollendal, who had been 
in unsuccessful command of the colonies. Lally-Tollendal was of Irish 
descent, his family having gone over to France with the Stuarts. 

He was at once an able and courageous commander, and if he had 
faults they were not such as should have been punished by the French, 
By his skill and bravery he for a time recovered all that had been lost by 
the incompetency of Dupleix; but the frightful excesses which he per- 
mitted to his soldiers at St. David’s and at Madras more than tarnish— 
they sully ineffaceably—the good points of his character. It was not for 
these, however, that the proud and gallant Indian officer was put upon 
his trial—it was “for having betrayed the king’s interests.” The French 
cast the memory of Byng and Calder in our teeth; they have as victims 
of national vanity Biron, Lally-Tollendal, Villeneuve, and a host of 
others. Lally-Tollendal was condemned to death upon charges of 
treachery which time has utterly disproved. M. de Choiseul is said to 
have interfered in his: favour, but Louis XV., for whom the lunatic 
Damiens was slowly burnt and torn to pieces, was inflexible. The old 
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man—for Lally-Tollendal was at that epoch considerably advanced in 
ied to save himself from a public execution by suicide, but he 

was too carefully tended to have been able to carry his intentions into 
A curious circumstance had established a remote connexion between 
-Tollendal and the Sansons, which was only to end on the scaffold. 
ight of Jean Baptiste’s wedding, he (Lally-Tollendal) and some 
y men, being out on a frolic, saw that a dance was going on, 
requested to be permitted to join the party. Their request was 
to, and it was not till they were going away that they were in- 
of the Pariah caste of their entertainers. Lally-Tollendal only 
and asked, as the Marquis de Crégquy had done, to see the sword 

i itation. While contemplating the formidable weapon, he 
asked Sanson if he was sure of striking off the head at one blow. 

— in the affirmative, and added, jokingly, that if ever the 
of a Bouttevette, a Cing Mars, or a Rohan awaited him, he would 
not entrust the head of a gentleman to his valet, but would promise him 
that he himself would carry out the sentence. 

When the news arrived at Jean Baptiste’s, in the little town of Brie- 
Comte-Robert, that Lally-Tollendal was condemned to death, the memo 
of the past strange engagement made with him came back to his nied, 
and he started for Paris, determined to carry it out. His son, Charles 
Henry, represented to him, however, that he was paralysed, that he could 
no longer wield the heavy weapon with effect, and that he might be pre- 
sent, but he must leave to younger and stronger arms to carry out the 
behests of the law. It was so arranged, and the two king’s officers, as 
they were called, went together to the Bastille, where a tremeudous 
scene had just been enacted: the authorities, dreading, from the violent 
and haughty temper of their victim, that he would commit them by his 
loud asseverations on the scaffold and on the way to it, had resolved that 
he should be gagged, and the veteran had fought against the indignity 
— he was knocked about and bruised in almost every portion of his 

y 
Lally-Tollendal, recognising Jean Baptiste Sanson, became more tran- 
quil, and better resigned to his fate. Supported by the father and son, 
he ascended the scaffold with a firm step. Jean Baptiste showed him his 
arm struck down by palsy, and, expressing his regret that he could not 
officiate as he had promised, introduced his son as his locum ¢enens. 
Lally-Tollendal smiled, and then resigned himself to prayer. Jean Bap- 
tiste then took off his gag, that he might pray at his ease—he was sole 
master, he said, on the scaffold. Lally-Tollendal alluded in his prayers 
to the strange incident that had thrown Sanson in his way before, and he 
afterwards gave him his waistcoat of rich Indian stuff, with buttons each 
of which was a valuable ruby. 

A still stranger scene was destined yet to oceur. The old man, after 
requesting that his hands might be set free, which was not conceded, as 
instinct (whatever might have been his control over himself) would have 
made him lift them up, called out with a loud voice : 

“ Now strike !” 

Charles Henry Sanson lifted up the great sword of justice and brought 
it down upon the old man’s neck, but the blade caught the hair, and only 
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opened a great gaping wound. The blow had, however, been dealt with 
such force, that it threw Lally-Tollendal down upon the platform. Rising 
up again, he cast a leok of reproach at Charles Henry, as if to say he 
had not carried out the promise of his parent. Seeing this, Jean Bap- 
tiste stepped forward, tore the bloody weapon from his son’s hands, and, 
as if suddenly endowed with all the vigour of his youth, struck so effec- 
tually, that before another moment had elapsed the head of the victim 
rolled upon the scaffold. 

The unjust sacrifice of Lally-Tollendal was followed, some years after- 
wards, by that of another young gentleman, whose punishment is gene- 
rally admitted to have been totally incommensurate with his crime. This 
was the young Chevalier de la Barre, who was condemned at the age of 

to be burnt, after being decapitated, for having with some other 
boys (for they were nothing better—one of them, Moisnel, was only 
fourteen years of age) broken up and derided a great Italtan Calvary 
erected upon the Pont-Neuf at Abbeville. 

Charles Henry Sanson was sent for in this instance to carry out the 
fearful penalties of a bigoted persecution, and when first introduced to 
the unfortunate youth, the latter asked him if it was not he who had be- 
headed Lally-Tollendal. Upon receiving an answer in the affirmative, 
he continued, “ You managed that affair very badly; now I hope you 
will be more skilful in my case. I must admit that I have been some- 
what conceited” (the young chevalier was of almost feminine beauty, of 
handsome appearance, and with graceful manners), “and I should not 
like my poor head to terrify, at the last moment, those who will see it.” 
Charles Sanson explained at length to the young man that if decapita- 
tion was permitted toa gentleman, it was because a person of good birth 
was supposed to have firmness to stand the trial, but that in the case of 
M. Lally-Tollendal, the old man’s passions were so uncontrollable, that 
they imparted convulsive movements to his neck and whole body, which 
led to the disaster, but he would undertake to assure the Chevalier de la 
Barre, from the cool way in which he confronted his fate, that everything 
would go off to his ane satisfaction ! 

The chevalier must have been a facetious gentleman, and a loss to 
society. He had summoned Sanson to his prison the next morning after 
his arrival, before he had awoke from his sleep, and he apologised by say- 
ing that “ the perspective of the long sleep to which he should shortly be 
indebted to him had rendered him egotistical.” And he added to his in- 
junctions in regard to quickness and despatch, ‘“‘ The dead are more for- 
midable than is generally supposed, so do not make an enemy for your- 
self in the tomb.”’ 

When he was placed in the fatal car, with a great placard on his chest 
taxing him with being “impious, a blasphemer, an abominable, execrable, 
and sacrilegious man,” a Dominican monk took his place on his right, 
and Sanson on his left. 

“That is right,” he said; ‘“ between the doctor for the soul and the 
doctor for the body, what evil can betide me?” 

_ He was instructed to ask pardon for having given offence to religion 
in front of the porch of Saint Wulfranc, but he persistently refused. 

“To admit myself to be guilty,” he exclaimed, “would be to offend 
God by a lie; I will not do it.” 
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There was a great depth of religious philosophy, as well as of su 
ficial facetiousness, in so young a man, - did Sasionath of mind fail 
him to the last. At the foot of the scaffold, he for a moment changed 
colour. Sanson’s eyes were down upon him in a moment. Imagine 
being tutored even to the scaffold! The young man saw it, and re- 
covering himself, he observed : 

“ Do not be afraid ; I shall not play the child.” Upon the platform he 
examined the blade, and then, turning round to Sanson, he said, “ Now, 
master, strike with a firm hand; as to me, I do not tremble.” 

“ But, monsieur le chevalier,” said the executioner, utterly confounded 
with the young man’s impassibility, “ it is customary to kneel down.” 

“The custom, then, will not be observed in this instance; it is for 
criminals to kneel down. I shall remain upright.” And then turning 
round, the executioner hesitating to strike a man on his feet, he said in a 
tone of slight impatience, “* Why don’t you strike ?” 

A most surprising result ensued. Sanson struck under such peculiar 
circumstances, which demanded all his skill and all his strength, so 
pameeet y that the sword traversed the neck and vertebral column at 
once, that so neatly, that the head did not fall, but remained poised 
on the shoulders for more than a second of time. It was only when the 
body gave way that the head rolled off, to the infinite surprise and asto- 
nishment of the spectators. 

All sorts of strange versions have been given of this extraordinary in- 
cident, which has been related in legends, chronicles, and stories, both in 

and verse. One of the best is that given by the—in his way—in- 
comparable author of the “ Petites Causes Célébres.”’ 

“In the time of Louis XI. and Louis XIII.,” the author relates, “ the 
executioners had reduced their office to that of one of the most difficult 
arts and one of the most refined sciences. One of them carried his dex- 
terity so far, that he had rendered the story of the scaffold, that I am 
about to relate, almost possible : 

“A gentleman whom he was about to decapitate requested him only 
to strike at a certain signal. 

“‘ Things being thus arranged, the execution took place. 

“The gentleman then repeated the signal, thinking that the execu- 
tioner = noticed it. 

“* The thing is done, my lord; shake yourself a little.’ And the gen- 
tleman having shaken himself, his head fell off. 


“‘Maudit bourreau, faut-il que tu demeures 
Aussi long-tems 4 mesurer tes coups ? 

—Eh! par la mort, c’est fait depuis deux heures, 

Dit le bourreau, mousieur, secouez-vous.” 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


Part THE EIGHTEENTH. 
I. 


MARGERY’S TONGUM LET LOOSE. 


THE streets were lighted in Prior’s Ash, and people passed to and 
fro in them on their evening occupations. Two, there were, walking 
together ; a lady, and a young man dressed in a sailor’s jacket ; who 
seemed by their pace to * ina hurry. The lady appeared to wish to 
shun observation, for she bent her face underneath Yr veil, and kept, 
so far as might be, in the shade. You need not be told that they were 
Maria Godolphin and Reginald Hastings. He swung along, nodding 
to everybody he knew. Recent events reflected no shame on him. 
And if they had reflected it, Reginald Hastings was not one to take 
the shame to himself. 

“What's the matter?” cried he freely to a group, through whom 
4 ae to push their way along the pavement. “ Anybody down in 
a fit?” 

“Old Byles is a shutting up of his shop for good,” came the 
answer. “ Mr. George Godolphin have had his money, so he says it’s 
of no use for him to try to keep open; he may as well go right off into 
the workus.” 

Pleasant hearing for Maria! This Byles kept a general shop, and 
they did owe him something considerable, for the servants were in the 
habit of running there when stores ran short at home. The man’s 
savings, also, iad been in the bank. He was accustomed to get tipsy 
every night; and, when in that state, would hold forth at his door 
upon the subject of his grievances to the listeners who collected 
round it. It was long since he had had such a grievance as this. 

“ Bah!” cried Reginald. “ He’ll be all right in the morning.” 

“Come along, Reginald,” whispered Maria, in fear lest the crowd 
should recognise, perhaps insult her. And they walked on: her head 
bent lower; Reginald’s turned back with a laugh. 

When they arrived at the bank, Reginald gave a flourish on the 
knocker enough to knock it flat, pulled the bell with a peal that 
alarmed the servants, and then made off with a hasty good night, 
leaving Maria standing there alone, in his careless fashion. Possibly 
he was anticipating some fun with old Byles. At the same moment 
there advanced from the opposite direction, a woman carrying a brown- 
paper parcel. 

It was Margery. Detained at the place where she had gone to meet 
her sister by that sister’s sudden illness, she had been unable to re- 
turn until now. It had put Margery out considerably, and altogether 
she had come home in aedien ba a genial humour. 

“T knowed there'd be nothing lucky in the journey,” she grumblingl 
cried, in reply to Maria’s salutation of welcome. “The night afore 
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started I was stuck in the midst of a muddy pool all night in my 
dream, and couldn’t get out of it.” 

“Is your sister better ?’”’ asked Maria. 

“She’s better; and gone on into Wales. But she’s the poorest 
creature I ever saw. Is all well at home, ma’am ?” 

“ All well,” replied Maria, the tone of her voice a subdued one, as 
she thought how different it was in one sense from “ well.” 

“ And how has Harriet managed with the child ?” continued Mar- 
gery, in a tart tone, meant for the unconscious Harriet. 

“Very well indeed,” answered Maria. “ Quite well.” 

The door had been opened, and they were then crossing the hall. 
Maria turned into the dining-room, and Margery continued her way 


mag ee parte as she did so. To believe that Harriet, or anybody 
h ' excepted, could do “quite well” by Meta, was a stretch 
of credulity utterly inadmissible to Margery’s biased mind. In the 
nursery sat Harriet, a damsel in a smart cap with flying pink mbbons. 

“ W hat, 1s it'you!” was her salutation to Margery. “ We thought 
you had taken up your abode yonder for good.” 

“ Did you?” said Margery. “ What else did you think ?” 

“ And your sister, poor dear!” continued Harriet, passing by the 
retort al speaking in a sympathising tone, for she generally found it 
to her interest to keep friends with Margery. “Is she got well?” 

“ As well as she ever will get, I suppose,” was Margery’s crusty 
answer. 

She sat down, untied her bonnet-strings and threw it off, and un- 
pinned her shawl. Harriet snuffed the candle and resumed her work, 
which appeared to be the sewing of tapes on a pinafore of Meta’s. 

“ Has she tore ’em off again?” asked Margery, her eyes following 
the progress of the needle. 

“ She’s always tearing them off,” responded Harriet, biting the end 
of her thread. 

“ And how’s things going on here ?”” demanded Margery, her voice 
assuming a confidential tone, as she drew her chair nearer to Har- 
riet’s. “The bank’s not opened again, I find, for I asked so much at 
the station.” 

“ Thi couldn’t be worse,” said Harriet. “ It’s all a smash to- 
gether. The house is bankrupt.” 

“Lord help us!” ejaculated Margery. 

Harriet let her work fall on the table, and leaned her head towards 
Margery’s, her voice dropping to a whisper. 

“Tsay! We have got a man in here!” 

“In here!” breathlessly rejoined 

Harriet nodded. “Since last Tuesday. There’s one stopping here, 
and there’s another at Ashlydyat. Margery, I declare to you when 
they were going through the house, them creatures, I felt that sick, 
that I could have heaved my inside right out. If I had dared, I'd 
have upset a bucket of boiling water over the lot as they came up 
the stairs.” 

Margery sat, revolving the ‘news, a terribly blank look upon her 
face. Harriet resumed : 

“We shall all have to leave, every soul of us: and soon, too, we 
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expect. i don’t know about you, you know. I am so sorry for my 

“ Well!” burst forth , giving vent to her indignation, “he 
has brought matters to a fine i vg 

“ Meaning master ?”’ asked iet. 

“ Meaning nobody else,”’ was the tart rejoinder. 

“ He just has,” said Harriet. “ Prior’s Ash is saying such things 
that it raises one’s hair to hear it. We don’t like to repeat them 
again, only just among ourselves.” 

“ What’s the drift of ’em ?” inquired Margery. 

“There’s all sorts of drifts. About his having took and made 
away with the money in the tills: and those bonds of Lord Averil’s, 
that pen — 80 at > after—it was he took them. sac 
have believed it, ery, of Mr. George Godolphin, with his 
laugh and his ioninenen i ? = 

“ Better for him if his laugh had been a bit less gay and his face 
less handsome,” was the sharp remark of Margery. “ He might have 
been steadier then.” 

“ Folks talk of the Verralls, and that set, up at Lady Godolphin’s 


Folly,”’ rejoined Harriet, her voice falling still lower. “ Prior’s Ash ° 


says he has had too much to do with them, and——” 

“IT don’t want that scandal repeated over to me,” angrily repri- 
manded Margery. “Perhaps other people know as much about it as 
Prior’s Ash ; they have got eyes, I suppose. There’s no need for you 
to bring it up to one’s face.” 

“ But they talk chiefly about Mr. Verrall,” persisted Harriet, with 
a stress upon the name. “It’s said that he and master have had 
business dealings together of some sort, and that that’s where the 
money’s gone. I was not going to bring up anything else. The man 
down stairs—and upon my word, Margery, he’s a decent man enough, 
if you can only forget who he is—says that there are thousands and 
thousands gone into Verrall’s pockets, which ought to be in master’s,” 

“They'd ruin a saint, and I have always said it,” was Margery'’s 
angry remark. “See her tearing about with her horses and her car- 
riages, in her feathers and her brass; and master at her tail, after 
her! Many’s the time I’ve wondered that Mr. Godolphin has put up 
ae it. J’d have given him a word of a sort, if 1 had been his 

rother.” 

“] should if I had been his wife ” Harriet was beginning, but 
Margery fiercely arrested her. Her own tongue might be guilty of 
as many slips as it chose in the forgetful heat of argument; but it 
was high treason for Harriet’s to lapse into one. 

“You hold your sauce, will you, girl! How dare you bring your 
mistress’s name up in any such thing? I don’t know what you mean, 
for my part. When she complains of her husband, it’ll be time 
me then for you to take up the chorus. Could you wish to see a 
better husband, pray ?” 

“ He’s quite a model husband—to her face,’ replied saucy Harriet. 
“ And the old saying’s a true one: What the eye don’t see the heart 
won’t rue. Where's the need for us to quarrel over it,” she added, 
picking up her work again. ‘“ You have got your opinion and I haye 
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got mine, and if they were laid naked side by side it’s likely they’d 
not be far apart from each other. Let them be bad or good, opposite 
or favourable, it can’t make any change in the past. at’s done is 
done, and the house is broken up.” 

Margery flung her shaw] off her shoulders, something like Charlotte 
Pain had off hers, the previous Monday morning, in the break- 
fast-room, and a silence ensued. 

“Perhaps the house may go on again ?” said Margery, presently, in 
a dreamy tone. 

“Why, how can it?” returned Harriet, looking up from her work 
at the pinafore, which she had resumed. “ All the money’s gone. 
A bank can’t go on without money.” 

“ What does he say to it ?” very sharply asked Margery. 

“ What does who say to it ?” 

“Master. Does he say how the money comes to be gone? How 
does he like facing the creditors ?” 

“ He is not here,” said Harriet. “ He has not been home since he 
left last Saturday. It’s said he is in London.” 

* And Mr. Godolphin ?” 

“Mr. Godolphin’s here. And a nice task of it he has every day, 
with the angry creditors. If we have had one of the bank creditors 
bothering at the hall-door for Mr. George, we have had fifty. At first, 
they’d not believe he was away, and wouldn’t be got rid of. Creditors 
of the house, too, have come, worrying my mistress out of her life.” 

“Why need they worry her ?”’ wrathfully asked Margery. 

“They must see somebody: and Mr. George is not here to be 
seen.” 

“Then he ought to be,” snapped Margery. 

“So he ought. There’s a sight of money owing in the town. Cook 
says she’d not have believed there was a quarter of the amount, only 
just for household things, till it came to be summed up. Some of them 
down stairs are wondering if they will get their wages. And—lI say, 
Margery, have you heard about Mr. Hastings ?” 

“ What about him ?” asked Margery. 

“ He has lost every shilling he had. It was in the bank, and——” 

“ He couldn’t have had so very much to lose,” interposed Margery, 
who was in the humour to contradict everything. “ What can a 

nsave? Not much.” 

“ But it is not that—his money. The week before the bank went, 
he had lodged between nine and ten thousand pounds in it for safety. 
He was left trustee, you know, to Mr. Chisholm’s children, and their 
money was paid to him, it turns out, and he brought it to the bank. 
It’s all gone.” 

Margery lifted her hands in dismay. “I have heard say that 
failures is like nothing but a devouring fire, for the money they 
swallow up,” she remarked. “It seems it’s true.” 

“My mistress has looked so ill ever since! And she can eat 
nothing. Pierce says it would melt the heart of a stone to see her 
make believe to eat before him and them, waiting at dinner, trying to 
get a morsel down her throat, and can’t. My belief is, that she’s 
thinking of her father’s ruin night and day. Report is, that master 
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took the money from the rector, knowing it would never be paid back 


in.” 

“Tt ought to have been paid when the bank went,” said Margery. 

“ But master has used it, they say. That man down stairs seems 
to know everything. We wonder where he gathers all his news 
from.” 

Margery got up with a jerk. “If I stop here I shall be hearing 
worse and worse,’ she remarked. “This will be enough to kill Miss 
Janet. That awful Shadow hasn’t been on the Dark Plain this year 
for nothing. We might well notice that it never was so black !”’ 

Perching her bonnet on her head hind part before, to save the 
trouble of carrying it, and throwing her shawl] over her arm, en 
lighted a candle and opened a door leading from the room into a bed- 
chamber. Her own bed stood opposite to her, and in a corner at the 
opposite end was the little bed of Miss Meta. She laid her shawl and 
bonnet on the drawers, and advanced on tiptoe, shading the light with 
her hand. 

Intending to take a fond look at her darling. But, like many more 
of us who advance confidently on some pleasure, Margery arrived at 
nothing but disappointment. The place where Meta ought to have 
been was empty. Nothing to be seen but the smooth white bed- 
clothes, laid ready open for the young lady’s reception. Did a fear 
dart over Margery’s mind that she must be lost? She certainly flew 
back as if some such idea occurred to her. 

“ ‘Where’s the child ?” she burst out. 

“She has not come home yet,” replied Harriet, with composure. 
“T was waiting here for ber.” 

“Come home from where? Where is she ?”’ 

“ At Lady Godolphin’s Folly. But Mrs. Pain has never kept her 
80 late as this before.” 

“She’s there! With Mrs. Pain?” shrieked Margery. 

“She has been there every day this week. Mrs. Pain has either 
come or sent for her. Look there,” added Harriet, pointing to a 
collection of toys in a corner of the nursery. “She has brought home 
all those things. Mrs. Pain loads her with them.” 

Margery answered not a word. She blew out the candle, leaving it 
under Harriet’s nose for her benefit, and went down stairs to the 
dining-room. Maria, her things never taken off, was sitting just as 
she had come in, apparently lost in thought. She rose up when 
Margery entered, and began untying her bonnet. 

“ Harriet says that the child’s at Mrs. Pain’s; that she has been 
let go there all the week,” began Margery, without circumlocution. 

“Yes,” replied Maria. “I cannot think why she has not come 

home. Mrs. Pain——” 
_ “ And you could let her go there, ma’am!” interrupted Margery’s 
indignant voice, paying little heed or deference to what her mistress 
might be saying. “There! If anybody had come and told it to 
me before this night, I’d not have believed it.” 

“ But, Margery, it has done her no harm. There’s a pinafore or 
two torn, I believe, and that’s the worst. Mrs. Pain has been exceed- 
ingly kind. She has kept her dogs shut up all the week.’’ 
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Margery’s face was working ominously. It bore the signs of a 
brewing storm. 

“Kind! She!’ repeated Margery, almost beside herself. “ Why, 
then, if it’s come to this pass, you had better have your eyes opened, 
ma’am, if nothing else will stop the child’s going there. Your child 
at Mrs. Charlotte Pain’s! Prior’s Ash will talk more than it has 
talked.” 

“ What has Prior’s Ash said ?” asked Maria, an uncomfortable feel- 
ing stealing over her. 

“It has wondered whether Mrs. George Godolphin has been wholly 
blind or only partially so; that’s what it has done, ma’am,” re- 
turned Margery, quite forgetting herself in her irritation. “And 
the woman coming here continually with her bold face! I'd rather 
see Meta——” 

Margery’s eloquence was brought to a summary end. A noise im 
the hall was followed by the boisterous entrance of the ladies in 
question, Meta and Mrs. Charlotte Pain. Charlotte—really she was 
wild at times—had brought Meta home on horseback. Late as it 
was, she had mounted her horse to give the child pleasure, had 
mounted the child on the saddle before her, and so they had rode 
down, attended by a groom. Charlotte wore her habit, and held her 
whip in her hand. She came in pretending to beat an imaginary 
horse, for the delectation of Meta. Meta was furnished with a boy’s 
whip, a whistle at one end and a sweeping cord and lash at the other. 
She was beating an imaginary horse, too, varying the play with an 
occasional whistle. What with the noise, the laughing, the lashes, 
and the whistle, it was as if Bedlam had broken loose. To crown the 
whole, Meta’s brown Holland dress had a woful rent im it, and the 
brim of her straw hat was nearly turn from the crown. Margery, in 
her scandalised feelings, rather wished the floor would come asunder 
and let everybody into the opening: as the trap-doors swallow up the 
diables and other bad characters at the play. Margery began to 
think they were all bad together: herself, her mistress, Mrs. Pain, 
‘and Meta. 

Meta caught sight of Margery and flew to her. But not before 
Marge made a sort of grab at the child. Clasping her in her 
arms, she held her there, as if she would protect her from some 
infection. To be clasped in arms, however, and thus deprived of the 
delights of whip-smacking and whistling, did not accord with the 
ideas of Miss Meta, and she struggled to get free. 

“You'd best stop here, and hide yourself, poor child!” cried Mar- 
gery, in a voice uncommonly mereevt 

“It’s not much,” said Charlotte, supposing the remark applied to 
the damages. “The brim is only unsewn, and the blouse is an old 
one. She did it with the swing.” 

“Who's talking of that?” fiercely responded Margery to Mrs. Pain. 
“If folks had to hide their faces for nothing worse than clothes, it 
wouldn’t be of much account.” 

Charlotte did not like the tone. “ Perhaps you will wait until your 
opinion’s asked for,” said she, turning haughtily on Margery. There 
had been incipient warfare between those two for years: and they 
both were innately conscious of it. 
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A shrill whistle from Meta interrupted the contest. She had escaped, 
and was standing in the middle of the room, her legs astride, her 
damaged hat set rakishly on the side of her head, her attitude alto- 
gether not unlike that of a man standing to see a horse through his 

s. It was precisely what the young lady was imitating: she had 
ee taken by Charlotte to the stable-yard that day, to witness the 
performance. 

elack! “ Heave your feet up, you lazy brute!” Clack, 
clack, clack! “ Mamma, I am making a horse canter.” 

Charlotte looked on with admiring ecstasy, and clapped her hands 
to show it. Maria seemed somewhat bewildered, and Margery stood 
with dilating eyes and open mouth. There was little doubt that Miss 
Meta, under the able tuition of Mrs. Pain, might become an exceed- 
ingly fast young lady in time. 

“You have been teaching her that!” burst forth Margery to Mrs. 
Pain in her uncontrollable anger. “ What else might you have been 
teaching her? It’s fit, it is, for you to be let have the companionship 
of Miss Maria Godolphin !” 

Charlotte laughed in her face defiantly—contemptuously—with a 
gleeful, merry accent. Margery, perhaps distrustful of what she 
might be further tempted to say, herself, put an end to the scene, by 
catching up Meta and forcibly carrying her off, in spite of rebellious 
kicks and screams. In her temper, she flung the whip to the other 
end of the hall as she passed through it. “They’d make you into a 
boy, and worse, if they had their way! I wish Miss Janet had been 
here to-night !” 

“ What an idiotic old maid she is, that Margery !” exclaimed Char- 
lotte, laughing still. “ When did she get home ?”’ 

“ To-night, not a quarter of an hour ago,’’ replied Maria. “ Will 
you not sit down, Mrs. Pam ?” 

“T can’t; my horse is waiting,” replied Charlotte. “I suppose 
there’s nothing fresh to-day ?” 

“ Not that I have heard of. But I think they perhaps keep news 
from me.” 

“ Well, don’t get down-hearted. Worse affairs than these have 
been battled out, and nobody been much the worse. Good night. I 
shall come or send for Meta to-morrow.” 

“ Not to-morrow,” dissented Maria, feeling that the struggle with 
Margery would be too formidable. “I thank you very much for your 
kindness, Mrs. Pain,” she heartily added: “but now that Margery 
has returned she will not like to part with Meta.” 

“ As you will,” said Charlotte, with a laugh. “ Margery would not 
let her come, you think. Good night. Dormez bien.” - 

Before the sound of the closing of the hall-door had ceased its 
echoes through the house, Margery was in the dining-room again, her 
face white with anger. Her mistress, a thing she very rarely did, 
ventured on a reproof. 

“ You forgot yourself, Margery, when you spoke just now to Mrs. 
Pain. I felt inclined to apologise to her for you.” 

This was the climax. “ Forgot myself!’ echoed Margery, her white 
face growing whiter. “ No, ma’am, it’s because I did not forget 
myself that she’s gone out of the house without her ears tingling. I 
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should have made ’em tingle if I had spoke out. Not that some folks’s 
ears can tingle,” added ry, amending her proposition. “Hers 
is of the number, so I should have spent my words for nothing. If 
Mr. George had spent his words upon somebody else, it might be the 
better for us all now.” 

“ Margery !” 

“T can’t help it, ma’am, I must have my say. Heaven knows I’d 
not have = my mouth to you; I'd have kept it closed for ever, 
though I burst over it—and it’s not five minutes ago that I pretty 
well snapped Harriet’s nose off for daring to give out hints and to 
bring up your name—but it’s time you did know a little of what has 
been going on, to the scandal of Prior's Ash. Meta up at Lady Go- 
dolphin’s Folly with that woman !” 

“Margery !” again interrupted her mistress. But Margery’s words 
were as a torrent that bears down all before it. 

“Tt has been the talk of the town, it has been the talk of the ser- 
vants here, it has been the talk among the servants of Ashlydyat. If 
I thought you'd let the child go out with her in public again, I'd pray 
that I might first follow her in her coffin.” 

Maria’s face had turned as white as Margery’s. She sat something 
like a statue, gazing at the woman with eyes in which there shone a 
strange kind of fear. 

« ]—don’t—know—what—it—is—you—mean,” she gasped, the 
words coming out in gasps. 

“Tt means, ma’am, that you have lived with a curtain before your 
eyes. You have thought my master a saint and a paragon, and he 
was neither the one nor the other. And now I hope you'll pardon me 
for saying to your face what others have been long saying behind 
your back.” 

Maria made no reply. She passed her handkerchief over her 
brow, where the drops had gathered. 

“Master has been upon the wrong tack this long while,”’ went on 
Margery, her manner growing somewhat more composed, her tone 
more in accordance with reason. “There was her, and there was 
Verrall, and there was——but it’s no good going over it,” she broke 
off. “If we had only had our wits about us, we might have told 
what it would end in.”’ 

She turned sharply off as she concluded, and quitted the room 
abruptly as she had entered it. Leaving Maria motionless, her breath 
coming in gasps, and the dewdrops cold on her brow. 

The substance of what Margery had spoken out so broadly had 
sometimes passed through her mind as a dim shadow. But never 
to rest there. 


Il, 


ANOTHER NAIL IN THE COFFIN OF THOMAS GODOLPHIN. 


THERE went on the progress of a few days, and another week was 
in. Every hour brought to light more—what are we to call it—impru- 
dence ?—of Mr. George Godolphin’s. His friends termed it impru- 
dence ; his enemies villany. Thomas called it nothing : he never cast re- 
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proach to George by a single word; he would have taken the whole 
odium upon himself, had it been possible to take it. George’s con- 
duct was breaking his heart, was riving him to his grave somewhat 
before his time ; but Thomas never said in the hearing of others—he 
has been a bad brother to me. 

George Godolphin was not yet home. It could not be said that 
he was in concealment, as he was sometimes met in London by people 
visiting it. Perhaps he carried his habitual carelessness so far as the 

rilling of his own safety; and his absence from Prior’s Ash may 

ave been the result only of his distaste to meet that ill-used com- 
munity. Had he been the sole partner, he must have been there, to 
answer to his bankruptcy ; as it was, Thomas, hitherto, had answered 
all in his own person. . 

But there came a day when Thomas could not answer it. Il or 
well, he rose now to the early breakfast-table ; he had to hasten to 
the bank betimes, for there was much work there with the accounts ; 
and one morning when they were at breakfast, Bexley, his own ser- 
yant, entered with one or two post letters. 

But, before the old man could reach his master, whose back was to 
the door, Janet made him a sign, and Bexley laid the letters silently 
down on a remote table. Thomas Godolphin’s letters had not latterly 
been of a soothing or composing nature, whether addressed to the 
bank or to Ashlydyat; and Janet deemed it just as well that he 
should at least sit to his breakfast in peace. 

The circumstances of the letters being there passed from Janet’s 
mind, Thomas was silent, but she, Bessy, and Cecil were discussing 
certain news which they had received the previous day from Lady 
Godolphin. News which had surprised them. My lady was showing 
herself to be a true friend. She had announced to them that it was 
her intention to resume her residence at the Folly, that they “ might 
not be separated from Prior’s Ash, the place of their birth and 
home.” Of course it was an intimation, really delicately put, that 
their future home must be with her. “ Never for me,” Janet re- 
marked : her future residence would not be at Prior’s Ash; as far re- 
moved from it as might be. Bessy thought she should rather like it : 
it would grieve her to quit Prior’s Ash. Cecil said nothing. 

Busy talking, they did not particularly notice that Thomas had 
risen oe his chair, and was seated at the distant table, opening his 
letters ; until a faint sound, something like a moan, startled them. 
He was Jeaning back in his chair, seemingly unconscious; his hands 
had fallen, his face was the hue of the grave. Surely those dews 
upon it were not the dews of death ? 

Cecil screamed ; Bessy flung open the door and called out for help ; 
Janet only turned to them, her hands lifted, to enjoin silence, a warn- 
ing word upon her lips. Bexley came running in, and looked at his 
master. 

“ He’ll be better presently,” he whispered. 

_“ Yes, he will be better presently,” assented Janet. “ But I should 
like Mr. Snow to be here.” 

Bexley was the only man-servant left at Ashlydyat. Short work is 


generally made of the dispersion of a household when the means come 
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should have made ’em tingle if I had spoke out. Not that some folks’s 
ears can tingle,” added ery, amending her proposition. “Hers 
is of the number, so I should have spent my words for nothing. If 
Mr. George had spent his words upon somebody else, it might be the 
better for us all now.” 

“ Margery !” 

“T can’t help it, ma’am, I must have my say. Heaven knows I'd 
not have opened my mouth to you; I'd have kept it closed for ever, 
though I on over it—and it’s not five minutes ago that I pretty 
well snapped Harriet’s nose off for daring to give out hints and to 
bring up your name—but it’s time you did know a little of what has 
been going on, to the scandal of Prior's Ash. Meta up at Lady Go- 
dolphin’s Folly with that woman !”’ 

“ Margery !” again interrupted her mistress. But Margery’s words 
were as a torrent that bears down all before it. 

“Tt has been the talk of the town, it has been the talk of the ser- 
vants here, it has been the talk among the servants of Ashlydyat. If 
I thought you'd let the child go out with her in public again, I'd pray 
that I might first follow her in her coffin.” 

Maria’s face had turned as white as Margery’s. She sat something 
like a statue, gazing at the woman with eyes in which there shone a 
strange kind of fear. 

« |—don’t—know—what—it—is—you—mean,” she gasped, the 
words coming out in gasps. 

“Tt means, ma’am, that you have lived with a curtain before your 
eyes. You have thought my master a saint and a paragon, and he 
was neither the one nor the other. And now I hope you'll pardon me 
for saying to your face what others have been long saying behind 
your back.” 

Maria made no reply. She passed her handkerchief over her 
brow, where the drops had gathered. 

“ Master has been upon the wrong tack this long while,’’ went on 
Margery, her manner growing somewhat more composed, her tone 
more in accordance with reason. “There was her, and there was 
Verrall, and there was but it’s no good going over it,” she broke 
off. “If we had only had our wits about us, we might have told 
what it would end in.” 

She turned sharply off as she concluded, and quitted the room 
abruptly as she had entered it. Leaving Maria motionless, her breath 
coming in gasps, and the dewdrops cold on her brow. 

The substance of what Margery had spoken out so broadly had 
sometimes passed through her mind as a dim shadow. But never 
to rest there. 
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dence ?—of Mr. George Godolphin’s. His friends termed it impru- 
dence ; his enemies villany. Thomas called it nothing : he never cast re- 
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proach to George by a single word; he would have taken the whole 
odium upon himself, had it been possible to take it. George’s con- 
duct was breaking his heart, was driving him to his grave somewhat 
before his time ; but Thomas never said in the hearing of others—he 
has been a bad brother to me. 

George Godolphin was not yet home. It could not be said that 
he was in concealment, as he was sometimes met in London by people 
visiting it. Perhaps he carried his habitual carelessness so far as the 

rilling of his own safety; and his absence from Prior’s Ash may 
see been the result only of his distaste to meet that ill-used com- 
munity. Had he been the sole partner, he must have been there, to 
answer to his bankruptcy ; as it was, Thomas, hitherto, had answered 
all in his own person. 

But there came a day when Thomas could not answer it. I)l or 
well, he rose now to the early breakfast-table ; he had to hasten to 
the bank betimes, for there was much work there with the accounts ; 
and one morning when they were at breakfast, Bexley, his own ser- 
yant, entered with one or two post letters. 

But, before the old man could reach his master, whose back was to 
the door, Janet made him a sign, and Bexley laid the letters silently 
down on a remote table. Thomas Godolphin’s letters had not latterly 
been of a soothing or composing nature, whether addressed to the 
bank or to Ashlydyat; and Janet deemed it just as well that he 
should at least sit to his breakfast in peace. 

The circumstances of the letters being there passed from Janet’s 
mind. Thomas was silent, but she, Bessy, and Cecil were discussing 
certain news which they had received the previous day from Lady 
Godolphin. News which had surprised them. My lady was showing 
herself to be a true friend. She had announced to them that it was 
her intention to resume her residence at the Folly, that they “ might 
not be separated from Prior’s Ash, the place of their birth and 
home.” Of course it was an intimation, really delicately put, that 
their future home must be with her. “ Never for me,” Janet re- 
marked: her future residence would not be at Prior’s Ash; as far re- 
moved from it as might be. Bessy thought she should rather like it : 
it would grieve her to quit Prior’s Ash. Cecil said nothing. 

Busy talking, they did not particularly notice that Thomas had 
risen from his chair, and was seated at the distant table, opening his 
letters ; until a faint sound, something like a moan, startled them. 
He was Jeaning back in his chair, seemingly unconscious; his hands 
had fallen, his face was the hue of the grave. Surely those dews 
upon it were not the dews of death ? 

Cecil screamed ; Bessy flung open the door and called out for help ; 
Janet only turned to them, her hands lifted, to enjoin silence, a warn- 
ing word upon her lips. Bexley came running in, and looked at his 
master. 

“ He'll be better presently,” he whispered. 

_“ Yes, he will be better presently,” assented Janet. “ But I should 
like Mr. Snow to be here.” 

Bexley was the only man-servant left at Ashlydyat. Short work is 
generally made of the dispersion of a household when the means come 
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to a summary end, as they had with the Godolphins: and there had 
been no difficulty in finding places for the valuable servants of Ashly- 
dyat. Bexley had stoutly refused to go. He didn’t want wages, he 
said, but he was not going to leave his master, so.long as—— 

did not say so long as what, but they had understood him. So long 
as his master was in life. 

Thomas began to revive. He slowly opened his eyes, and raised his 
hand to wipe the moisture from his white face. On the table before 
him lay one of the letters open. Janet recognised the handwriting to 
be that of George. 

She spurned the letter from her. With a gesture of grievous 
vexation, her hand pushed it across the table. “It is that which has 
affected you!” she cried out, with a wail. 

“ Not so,” breathed Thomas. “ It was the pain here.” 

He touched himself below the chest; considerably lower ; in the 
same place where the pain had come before. Which pain had taken 
him ? the mental agony arising from George’s conduct, or the physical 
agony of his disease? Probably somewhat of both. 

He stretched out his hand towards the letter, making a motion that 
it should be folded. Bexley, who could not have read\a word without 
his glasses, had it been to save his life, took up the letter, folded it, 
and placed it in its envelope. Thomas’s mind then seemed at rest, and 
he closed his eyes again. 

“T’ll step for Mr. Snow now, ma’am,” whispered Bexley to Janet. 
“ ] shall catch him before he goes out on his round.” 

Bexley got.his hat and went down to Prior’s Ash the nearest way, 
pais out his quickest step. When he reached the surgery, Mr. 

juow’s assistant was the centre of a whole lot of patients. lt was the 
morning for the poor. Mr. Siow was out. 

“ Will he be long ?”’ asked Bexley. 

“ T don’t know,” was the assistant’s reply. ‘“ He was called out at 
six this morning.”’ 

“He is wanted at Ashlydyat particularly,” said Bexley. “Mr. 
Godolphin’s worse.” 

“1s he!” returned the assistant, his quick tone indicating concern. 
And the poor patients looked round, concerned also. Thomas Godol- 
phin had always been their friend. And they were not creditors of 
the bank, or the fresh grievance might have blotted out the good re- 
membrance of long years. 

“1 can tell you where he is; and that’s at Major Meersom’s,”’ con- 
tinued the assistant. “You might call and speak to him if you like: 
it is on your road home.” 

Bexley hastened away to Major Meersom’s, and succeeded in seeing 
the oo. He informed him that his master was worse; was 
very ill. 

“ One of the old attacks of pain, I suppose ?” said Mr. Snow. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Bexley. “He was taken while he was reading 
his letters. Miss Janet thought it might be some ill news or other 
that put him out.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Snow, and there was a world of emphasis on ‘the 
sone sy “Well, I shan’t be detained above half.an hour longer 
here, Bexley, and I'll come straight up.” 
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He reached Ashlydyat within the‘half hour after Bexley, rather than 
over it: doctors’ legs get over the ground quick. Janet saw his ap- 
proach, and came into'the hall to:meet'him. Shewas looking very sad 
and pale. 

4 ll attack, I hear,” began Mr. Snow, in ‘his unceremonious 
mode of salutation. “Bothered into it, no doubt. Bexley says it 
came on when he was reading letters.”’ 

“ Yes,” answered Janet in acquiescence, her tone a resentful one. 
“The handwriting of the letter was George’s, 1 saw: and ‘nothing 
pleasant could come from him.” 

Mr. Snow gave a grunt as he turned ‘towards the stairs. * Not 
there,” interposed.Janet. ‘“ He is in-the breakfastsroom.”’ 

With the wan white look upon his face, with the:moisture of pain 
still upon his brow, lay Thomas Godolphin. He was on the sofa now ; 
but he partially rose from it and assumed a sitting posture when ‘the 
surgeon entered. 

A few professional questions :and answers, and ‘then Mr. Snow 
began to grumble. “ Did I not warn you that you must! have perfect 
tranquillity ?” cried he. “ Rest of hulp and of mind ?” : 

“You did. But how am I to get it? Even:now, I ought to be at 
the bank, facing the trouble there.” 

“ Where’s George ?”’ sharply asked Mr.:Snow. 

“In London,” replied Thomas Godolphin. But he said it in;no 
complaining accent: neither did his tone invite further comment. 

Mr. Snow was one who did not:wait for an ;invitation in such a 
cause, ere he spoke. “It is just one of:two things, Mr. Godolphin. 
Either George must come back and face this -worry, or else you'll 
die.” 

“T shall die, however it'may:be, Snow,” was the reply of Thomas 
Godolphin. 

“So will most of us, 1 expect,’’:returned the doetor. “ But there’s 
no necessity for our being helped on to it by others, ages before death 
would.come of itself. What’s your brother at, in London ?” 

“T really do not know.” 

* Amusing himself, of course. What’s his address ?” 

“That I do not know.” 

“Who does know it:? His wife ?” 

“J think it likely that she does now. I have not made the inquiry 
of her.” 

“ Well, he must be got here.” 

Thomas shook his head. The action, as implying a negative, aroused 
the wrath of Mr. Snow. “Do you want to die?” heasked. “ One 
would think it, by your keeping your brother away.” 

“There is no person would be more glad to see my brother here 
than I,” returned Thomas Godolphin. “If—if it were expedient that 
he should come.” 

“ Need there be affected concealment between us, Mr. Godolphin?”’ 
resumed the surgeon, after a pause. “ You;must be aware that I have 
heard the rumours afloat. A doctor hears everything, you know. You 
are uncertain whether it would be safe for'George to come back to 
Prior’s Ash.” 
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“Tt is something of that, Snow.” 

“ But now, what is there against him—it is of no use to mince the 
matter—besides those bonds of Lord Averil’s ?” 

“There's nothing else against him. At least, in—in——” He did 
not goon. He could not bring his lips to say of his brother—“in a 
criminal point of view.” 

“ Nothing else of which unpleasant legal cognisance can be taken,” 
freely interposed Mr. Snow. “Well, now, it is my opinion that 
there’s not a shadow of fear to be entertained from Lord Averil. He 
is your old and firm friend, Mr. Godolphin.” 

“He has been mine; yes. Not much of George’s. Most men in 
such a case of—of loss, would resent it, without reference to former 
friendship. Iam not at any certainty, you see: and therefore I can- 
not take the responsibility of saying to my brother ‘ It is safe for you 
to return.’ Lord Averil has never been near me since. I argue ill 
from it.” 

“ He has not been with you for the best of all possible reasons— 
that he has been away from Prior’s Ash,” valent Mr. Snow. 

“ He has been away? I did not know it.” 

“He has, then. He was called away unexpectedly by some rela- 
tive’s illness, a day or two after your house was declared bankrupt. 
He may have refrained from calling on you just at the time of that 
happening, from motives of delicacy.’ 

“True,” replied Thomas Godolphin. But his tone was not a hope- 
ful one. “When does he return?” 

“ He has returned. He came back last night.” 

There was a pause. Thomas Godolphin broke it. “I wish you 
could give me something to avert or mitigate these sharp attacks of 

in, Snow,” he said. “ It is agony, in fact; not pain.” 

“T know it,” replied Mr. Snow. ‘“ Where’s the use of my attempt- 
ing to give you anything? You don’t take my prescription.” 

Thomas lifted his eyes in some surprise. “I have taken all that 
you have desired me.”’ 

“No you have not. I prescribe tranquillity of mind and body. You 
take neither.” 

Thomas Godolphin leaned a little nearer to the doctor, and paused 
before he answered. “ Tranquillity of mind, for me, has passed. I can 
never know it again. Were my life to be prolonged, the great healer 
of all things, Time, might bring it to me in a degree: but, for that, I 
shall not live. Snow, you must know this to be the case, under the 
calamity which has fallen upon my head.” 

“It ought to have fallen upon your brother’s head, not upon yours,” 
was the rejoinder of the surgeon, spoken crossly, in his inability to 
contradict Mr. Godolphin’s words. “At any rate, you cannot go on 
any longer, facing this business in person.” 

“T must indeed. There is no help for it.” 

“ And suppose it kills you ?” was the retort. 

“Tf I could help going, I would,” said Thomas. “But there is 
no help. One of us must be there; and George cannot. You are not 
ignorant of the laws of bankruptcy.” 
we. is another nail in your coffin,” grunted Mr. Snow, as he took 

eave. 
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He went direct to the bank. He asked to see Mrs. George Godol- 
phin. Maria, in her pretty morning dress of lavender-spotted muslin, 
was seated with Meta on her knees. She had been reading the child 
a Bible story, and was now talking to her in a low voice, her own 
face, so gentle, so pure, and so sad, bent towards the little one, up- 
turned to it. 

“ Well, young lady, and how are all the dolls ?” was the surgeon’s 
greeting. “ Will you send her away to play with them, Mrs. 
George ?” 

Meta ran on the errand. She intended to come bustling down with 
her arms full. Mr. Snow took his seat opposite Maria. 

“Why does your husband not come back ?” he abruptly asked. 

The question seemed to turn Maria’s heart to sickness. She opened 
her - to answer, but stopped in hesitation. Mr. Snow resumed: 

“ His staying away is killing Thomas Godolphin. I prescribe tran- 
quillity for him; total rest: instead of which, he is obliged to come 
here day after day, and be in a continuous scene of turmoil. Your 
husband must return, Mrs. George Godolphin.” 

“Y—es,” she faintly answered, lacking the courage to say that 
considerations for his personal security might forbid it. 

“Murder will not mend these unhappy matters, Mrs. George Go- 
dolphin; nor would it be a desirable ending to them. And it will be 
nothing less than murder, if he does not come back, for Mr. Godol- 
phin will surely die.” 

All Maria’s pulses seemed to beat the quicker. “Is Mr. Godol- 
phin worse ?”’ she asked. 

“He is considerably worse. I have been called in to him this morn- 
ing. My last orders to him were, not to attempt to come to the bank. 
His answer was, that he must come: that there was no help for it. I 
believe there is no help for it, George being away. You must get 
him home, Mrs. George.”’ 

She looked sadly blank, sadly perplexed. Mr. Snow read it cor- 
rectly. “ My dear, I think there would be no hazard, Lord Averil 
being a personal friend of Mr. Godolphin’s. I think there’s none for 
another reason—that if the viscount’s intention had been to stir un- 
pleasantly in the affair, he would have done it ere this.” 

“Yes—I have thought of that,” she answered. 

“ And now I must go again,” he said, rising. “1 wish to-day was 
twenty-four hours long for the work I have to do in it ; but I spared 
a few minutes to call in and tell you this. Get your husband here, 
for the sake of his good brother.” 

The tears were in Maria’s eyes. She could scarcely think of 
Thomas Godolphin and his unmerited troubles, without their rising. 
Mr. Snow saw the wet eyelashes, and laid his hand on the smoothly- 

hair. 

“You have your share of sorrow just now, child,” he said ; “ more 
than you ought to have. It is making you look like a ghost. Why 
does he leave you to battle it out alone ?”’ added Mr. Snow, his anger 
overmastering him, as he gazed at her pale face, her rising sobs. 
“ Prior’s Ash is crying shame upon him. Are you and his brother of 


a account than he, in his own eyes, that he should abandon you 
it ?” 
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She strove’to excuse her husband—he was her husband, in spite of 
that cruel calumny divulged by Margery—but Mr. Snow would not 
listen. He was in a hurry, he said, and went bustling out of the 
door, nearly upsetting Meta, with her dolls, who was bustling in. 

Maria sent the child to the nursery again after Mr. Snow’s depar- 
ture, and stood, her head pressed against the frame of the open win- 
dow, looking unconsciously on-to the terrace, and revolving the words 
recently spoken. “It is killing Thomas Godolphin. It will be no. 
thing less than murder, if George does not come back.” 

Every fibre of her frame was thrilling’to it in answer; every gene- 
rous impulse of her heart was stirred to its depths. He ought to be 
back. She had long thought so. For her sake—but she was no- 
thing; for Thomas Godolphin’s; for her husband’s: own reputation. 
Down deep in her heart she thrust that dreadful revelation of his 
falsity, and strove to bury it as an English wife and gentlewoman has 
no resource but to do. Ay! to bury it; and to keep it buried! 
though the concealment eat away her life—as that scarlet letter A, 
you have read of, eat into the bosom of another woman renowned in 
story. It seemed to Maria that the time was come when she must 
inquire a little into the actual state of affairs, instead of hiding her 
head and spending her days in the indulgence of her fear and grief. 
If the whole world spoke against him,—if the whole world had cause to 
speak,—she was his wife still, and his interests and welfare were hers. 
Were it possible that any effort she could make would bring him back, 
she must make it. 

The words of Mr. Snow still rang in her ears. How was she to 
set about it? A few minutes given to reflection, her aching brow 
pressed on the cold window-frame, and she turned and rang the bell. 
‘When the servant appeared, she sent him into the bank with a re- 
quest that Mr. Hurde would come and speak with her for five mi- 
nutes. 

Mr. Hurde was not long in obeying the summons. He appeared 
with a pen behind his ear, and his spectacles pushed up on his brow. 

It was not a pleasant task, and Maria had to swallow a good many 
lumps in her throat before she could make known precisely what she 
wanted. ‘“ Would Mr. Hurde tell her the exact state of things? 
What there was, or was not, against her husband.” 

Mr. Hurde gave no very satisfactory reply. He took off his glasses 
and wiped them. Maria had invited him to a chair, and sat near him, 
her elbow leaning on the table, and her faee slightly bent. Mr. 
Hurde did not know what Mrs. George Godolphin had or had not heard, 
or how far it. would be expedient for him to speak. She guessed at his 
dilemma. 

“Tell me all, Mr. Hurde,” she said, lifting her face to his-with im- 
ploring eagerness. “It is well that you should, for nothing: can be 
more cruel than the uncertainty and suspense I.am in. I know about 
Lord Averil’s bonds.’ 

“Ay?” he replied. But he said no more. 

“T'll tell you why I ask,” said Maria. “Mr: Snow has been here, 
and he informs me that the coming to the bank daily, the worry, is 
killing Mr. Godolphin. He says Mr. George:ought to be back in his 
brother’s place. I think if he can come, he ought.’ 
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“TI wish he could,” returned Mr. Hurde, more quickly and impres- 
sively than he usually spoke. “ It zs killing Mr. Godolphin—that, 
and the bankruptcy together. But I don’t know that it would be safe 
for him, on account of these very bonds—Lord Averil’s,”’ 

“ What else is there against. him?” breathed Maria. 

“ There’s nothing else.” 

“ Nothing else ?” she echoed, a shade of hope lighting up her face 
and her heart. 

“ Nothing else. That is, nothing that he can be made criminally 
responsible for,” added the old clerk, with marked emphasis, as if he 
thought that. there was a great deal more, had the law but taken 
cognisance of it. If Lord Averil should decline to prosecute, he might 
come back to-morrow. He must be back soon, whether or not, to 
answer to his: bankruptcy; or else of 

“Or else—what?” asked Maria, falteringly, for Mr. Hurde had 
stopped. 

“ Or else never come back at all; never be seen, in fact, in Eng- 
land. That’s how it is, ma’am.” 

“ Would it not be well to aseertain Lord Averil’s feelings upon th 
subject, Mr. Hurde ?” she rejoined, breaking a silence. 

“Tt would be very well, if it could be done. But who is to do it ?” 

Maria was beginning to think that she would. “ You are sure there 
is nothing else against him ?”’ she reiterated. 

“ Nothing that need prevent his returning to Prior’s Ash.” 

There was no more to be answered, and Mr. Hurde withdrew. 
Maria lost herself in thought. Could she dare to go to Lord Averil 
and beseech his clemency? Her brow flushed at the thought. But 
she had been inured to humiliation of late, and it would be, but an. 
other drop in the cup of pain: Oh; the relief it would be could the 
dreadful suspense, the uncertainty, end! The suspense was awful, 
Even if it ended in the worst, if would be almost a relief. If Lord 
Averil should be intending to prosecute, who knew but he might 
forego the intention at her prayers? If so—if so—why, she should 
ever say that God had sent her to him. 

There was the reverse side of the picture. A haughty reception of 
her—for was she not the wife of the man who had wronged him?— 
and a cold refusal. How she should bear that, she did not like to 
think. Should she go? Could she go? Even now her heart was 
failing her 

What noise was that? A sort of commotion in the hall. She 
opened the dining-room door and glanced out. Thomas Godolphin, 
leaning on his servant Bexley’s arm, had come, and was entering the 
bank, there to go through his day’s work, looking more fit to be in his 
coffin. It was the turning of the scale. 

“T will go to him!” murmured Maria to herself. “T will go to 
Lord Averil and hear all there may be to hear. Let medoit! Let 
me do it!—for the sake of Thomas Godolphin !” 
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SIEYES. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


EMMANUEL-JosePH Sieyks had completed his fortieth year when the 
Revolution of ’89 broke out—having been born at Fréjus in 1748, which 
makes him older by one year than Goethe and Charles James Fox. He 
was the fifth child of an fount bourgeois family, and received his school- 
ing partly at home and partly at an institution of the Jesuits in his 
native town—being “ finished off,” however, at Draguignan, by the 
Doctrinaires. He had a fancy for a military life; but his weakly health 
was pronounced an obstacle, and the ecclesiastical profession, for which 
he felt no kind of vocation, but the reverse, was fixed upon as the puny 
lad’s destiny. So at fifteen he was packed off to Paris to study philoso- 
phy and theology at Saint-Sulpice. Here he took the liberty of 
enlarging the curriculum of orthodox study, and expatiated in free 
inquiry, and battened on forbidden-fruits of extra-academical culture. 
Not that he seems to have identified himself with any one leader of free 
thought, or to have cast in his lot with any particular clique or coterie of 
sceptics. He called no man master, nor owned allegiance to any distinct 
party—ranging himself neither with Rousseau, nor with Condillac, nor 
with the encyclopedists. For, as Sainte-Beuve accounts of him, Sieyés 
was né maitre, and revised and corrected, pen in hand, whatever work in 
metaphysics or political economy he chanced to read. All the manu- 
scripts of his Saint-Sulpice and subsequent career are in existence, and 
amply warrant the belief that his spiritual pastors and masters must have 
been more than a little ruffled by the subject-matter and pervading spirit 
of these ébauches hardies. Refraining, however, from so severe an act 
as absolute expulsion, they “ invited” Emmanuel-Joseph to betake him- 
self to some other establishment—with which invitation he complied by 
removing to the séminaire of Saint-Firmin, until he should have kept 
terms enough to get his licence de Sorbonne, or theological degree. This 
secured, in 1772, he entered the world at four-and-twenty, if one can be 
said to enter the world who led so retired and studious a life. Now and 
then, indeed, he shook off his secluded habits, and is said to have shone 
in witty converse and social tact. He had learnt music at Saint-Sulpice, 
and was endowed with a charming voice, somewhat low and feeble in 
conversation, but in singing full of sweetness and expression.* There 
are extant numerous reflections of his upon matters musical, besides airs 
of his transcribing, and a catalogue of all the ariettes, ambigus or 
romances, then popular in the opéras-comiques of the day. If this cata- 
logue indicates only that jeune abbé virtuose of whom a woman was one 
day to say, “ What a pity that so aimadle a man was bent on being pro- 
found !” on the other hand his reflections on music bewray the philosopher. 
He is discovered in quest of a “‘ universal philosophical language, melo- 
dious, harmonious, and instrumental.” He is seen, even thus early in his 
course, to be referring everything, music itself, to his ideas of reform and 
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social perfectibility ; and a grand réle he promises it in public fétes, 
when the ideal society he loves to imagine shall have become an esta- 
blished fact. Sainte-Beuve remarks that the Constitution finale of 
Sieyés was not a whit less complex than the Machine de Marly, or again 
than Pascal’s Machine arithmétique.* 

The same critic has elsewhere characterised Sieyés as “si timide, si fier 
et si ombrageux.” - Romilly’s impression of him quite accords with the 

irit of two at least of these epithets Sir Samuel met the abbé several 
times in 1789, at the Bishop of Chartres’s, and thus refers to him in a 
personal narrative of those stirring times: “He was the Bishop’s 
auménier, and @ person of whose talents he [the Bishop] entertained the 
highest _— Sieyés was of a morose disposition, said little in com- 
pany, and appeared to have a full sense of his superiority, and great con- 
tempt for the opinions of others. He was, however, when I saw him, 
greatly out of humour with the Assembly, and with everybody who had 
concurred in its decree for the abolition of tithes, and seemed to augur 
very ill of the revolution. While I was at Versailles, he published his 
defence of the tithes, with this motto prefixed to it—‘ Ils veulent étre 
libres, et ils ne savent pas étre justes.’ "+ 

But, si timide, si fier et st ombrageux qu'il fut, Sieyés had, years 
before, as a jeune abbé, exerted himself strenuously enough to secure a 
footing in the world he accounted so out of joint, and which he believed 
himself born to set right, rather by election of grace and favour than by 
any sort of cursed spite. In 1775 his well-recognised faculties had been 
honoured with a canonry ; and during the interval of years that preceded 
the Revolution, Sieyés assisted as deputy of his diocese—which was that 
_of the Bishop of Tréguier—at the Etats de Bretagne, whence he —— 

back a profound horror of the privileged class whom he there saw in full 

power in that rude province. At a later period he was nominated the 
commission of the diocese to the upper chamber of the French clergy, and 
80 came to reside in Paris, where he is said to have been ey yee 
by the cloth for his administrative capacity—frequenting the best society 
without dissipating his powers or squandering his time, and pursuing 
those speculative researches to which events were so soon to give very 
prominent importance. 

Between the dissolution of the Assembly of Notables and the meeting 
of the Constituent Assembly, he published three brochures capitales— 
the third being the world-famous Query as to the Third Estate, to which 
the Revolution was professedly a practical answer. 

Qu’est-ce que le Tiers-Etat ? The question was put in the first month 
of that most critical of years, 1789; and anon it was in everybody's 
mouth, and weighing on everybody’s brain and heart. 

According {to the Comte de Lauraguais, not Sieyés, but Chamfort, 
conceived the epigrammatic, pregnant title of this portentous pamphlet. 
One morning Chamfort said to the Count, “I have just com a 
work.” ‘How? a book do you mean?” “No, not a book, I’m not 
such a fool as that,—but the title for a book, and this title is all in all. 
I've already made a present of it to the puritan Sieyés, who can expand it 





* Causeries du Lundi, t. v. 
¢ Life of Romilly, vol. i. p. 78. Third edit. 
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into a commentary at his leisure. But all the filling-up part will be just so 
much labour lost, people will remember nothing but the title.” “ What 
is'the title, then?” “Just this: Qu’est-ce que le Tiers-Etat? Tout: 
Qu’a-t-il 2?) Rien.”* Such a catechism it did not take France long to 
learn by heart. 

Mr. Carlyle’s picture of the gathering of the-Notables in the autumn 
of 1788, includes a sketch of the Abbé Sieyés, who has left Chartres 
Cathedral, and canonry and book-shelves there ; has let ns tonsure grow, 
and come to Paris with a secular head, of the most irrefragable sort, to 
ask three questions, and answer'them: What is the Third Estate? All. 
—What has'it hitherto been in our form of government? Nothing.— 
What does it want? To become something.t 

In the Procession of Deputies, May 4th, 1789, we have a full-length 

rait of Sieyés, from the same master-hand in graphic art. Behold 
im, the light thin man ; cold, but elastic, wiry; instinct with the pride 
of logic; passiomless, or with but one passion, that of self-conceit. If, 
indeed, is Carlyle’s qualification, “that can be called a passion, which, in 
its independent concentrated greatness, seems 'to have soared into trans- 
cendentalism; and to sit there with a kind of god-like indifference, and 
look down on passion! He is the man, and wisdom shall die with him. 
This is: the Sieyés who shall be System-builder, Constitution-builder 
General ; and build Constitutions (as many as wanted) sky-high,—which 
shall all unfortunately fall before he get the scaffolding away. 

“* La Politique, said he to Dumont, ‘ Polity is a science I think I 
have completed’ (ackevée).’t What things, O Sieyés, with thy clear 

iduous eyes, art thou to see! But were it not curious to know how 
Sieyés, now in these days (for he is said to be still alive)§ looks out on 
all that Constitution masonry, through the rheumy soberness of extreme 
age? Might we hope, with the old, irrefragable transcendentalism ? The 
victorious cause pleased the gods, the vanquished one pleased Sieyés (victa 
Catoni).” || 

The Guirondists, Lamartine tells us, listened to Sieyés with respect: 
the prestige of the Constituent Assembly, and the friendship of Mira- 
beau, was thrown around him; “ inflexible as:a principle, he reeked not 
of the daily obstacles, the difficulties and dangers, which his plans would 
arouse. Albstracted as an oracle, he issued his axioms, and disdained to 
diseuss them.”€ Had he not exhausted statesmanship? Was not polity 
a scienee he'had completed ? 

There are other glimpses of him in Carlyle, hardly to be foregone, 





* See Ars. Houssaye, Portr. du 18™¢ Siécle, IT. 192. 
+7 Carlyle, French Revolution, book iv. ch. i. 
+ Dumoat, Souvenirs sur Mirwbeau, p. 64. 
_This-was- written in 1834. 
eyes died on the twentieth of June, 1836, aged eighty-eight years.. 
M. J ules Janin, writing in 1837, refers to him as “an obscure thinker, with an 
emphatic style, who had not strength enough to sustain the reputation of his 
first pamphlet, and who [continues- the dashing J: J.] died amongst’ us, about a 
year since, to the great surprise of the public, who thought he had been dead and 
— an age ago.”—Jules Janiu, Literature in France of the Eighteenth Cen- 
ury. 
Carlyle, Fr. Revolution, book iv. ch. ivi 
Histoire des Girondins, 1) xxxi) § 21. 
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despite their determined iteration and ‘perhaps their almost tautology. In 
the Salle de Manége, for instanee, where, “ With ineffable serenity, sniffs 
great Sieyés, aloft, alone; his Constitution ye may babble over, ye may 
mar, but can by no possibility mend: is not’ Polity a science he has ex- 
hausted?”* At the spadework on the Field of Mars again, “ Abbé 
Sieyés is seen pulling, wiry, vehement, if too light for draught ; by the 
side of Beauharnais,” &c.t Then again in the September Convention 
of 1792, “ Sieyés Old-Constituent comes ; to make new Constitutions as 
many as wanted : for the rest, peering out of: his clear, cautious eyes, he 
will cower low in many an emergency, and find silence safest.”t' Mark 
the man too, and the manner of the man too, at the Régicide votings in 
January, 1793 : “Men see the figure of shrill Sieyés ascend [the'tri- 
bune-steps|; hardly pausing; passing merely, this figure says, ‘ La 
Mort sans phrase, Death without phrases ;’ and fares onward and down- 
ward. Most spectral, pandemonial!’’§ 

The October following witnessed the execution of Marie Antoinette ; 
and it was in November that Samuel Romilly, with all his hopeful prog- 
nostications and liberal sympathies, was fain to ask Dumont, in a letter 
of that date, “ Are you not astonished to'see Sieyés in all this standing 
up in the midst of his fellow-murderers, and claiming applause’ for his 
having so long ago thought like a philosopher? Ill as I have long 
thought of him, I did not imagine him capable-of such degradation.” || 

But what has Sieyés to do with flesh-and-blood? His Constitations 
require and reward his whole attention. In pigeon-holes he lives and 
moves and has his: being. His paper-fabrics are all the world'to’him, 
and the next world too. They may come like shadows, so depart. But 
he, the Constitution-Creator, abideth—and to him a Constitution more 
or less is but a drop in the bucket. Burst is: the bubble of his Utopia 
of to-day ; to-morrow to a fresh world and a new Atlantis. One world 
is well lost, for ‘the sake of creating a stark fresh one, by patient strokes 
of his pen, and reassortment of his pigeon-holes. Exhausting worlds, he 
then imagined new; and so would have gone on, had they but let him, 
till panting Time should toil after him in vain. He was not theman to 
keep time or'tide waiting. But the tide turned against him, none too 
soon, and the last of his paper-fabrics ‘and card-castles was whirled away 
nowhither, on the bosom of the vasty deep. 

Edmund Burke, in a memorable epistle, told his Grace of Bedford in 

rticular and all England in general, what “whole nests of pigeon- 

les” the Abbé Sieyés had, fall of constitutions ready-made, ticketed, 
sorted, and numbered, suited to every season and every fancy; some 
with the top of the pattern at the bottom, and some with the bottom at 
the top; some of blood-colour, some of bowe de Paris ; some with diree+ 
tories, others without; some with councils of elders, some with councils 
of youngsters, some without.any council at all; some where the electors 
choose the representatives, some where the representatives choose the 
electors; some in long coats, some in short; some in pantaloons; some 
without breeches; some with five-shilling qualifications, some totally un- 





* Carlyle, part‘ii. book«i. che ii. + Id. ibid. ch. xi. 
% Id. ibid. part iii. book i: ch. vii. § Book ii. ch. vii. 
|| Romilly to Dumont, .Nov. 22,.1793, 
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qualified; so that no constitution-fancier may go unsuited from his shop, 
provided he loves a pattern of pillage, oppression, arbitrary imprisonment, 
exile, confiscation, revolutionary judgment, and legalised premeditated 
murder, in any shapes into which they can be put.* 


I hold a mouses hert not worth a leek, 
That hath but oon hole to sterte to, 
And if that faile, than is al i-do,t 


quoth the Wife of Bath. And much of the same mind was our abbé, 
in his fertile devices, his inexhaustible resources. 

There are those, among political thinkers, with whom in Saint-Marc 
Girardin’s words, ‘‘ fonder un gouvernement, c’est faire une constitution.” 
Now what can be simpler than to make a constitution ? M. de Tracy 
relates how a certain authority in 1792 wrote to one of his friends, “I 
am c with the duty of preparing a constitution; send me the 
laws of Numa and Lycurgus.” And the man in question drew up his 
constitution accordingly, regulating and organising, after his mere fancy, 
assemblies, elections, tribunals, &c. &c.,—and believing himself to be, in 
perfect good faith, founding a government.t Whereas it seems to be an 
ascertained fact, of some practical moment, that les gouvernements ne 
se font pas en cette fagon expéditive. 

People forget, as Mr. Helps observes, when they talk of government as 
a thing apart from themselves, how large a portion of the motive force 
of government they are themselves, and what duties, therefore, are in- 
cumbent upon them. Now he, we are reminded, who does not bring 
into government, whether as governor or subject, some religious feeling, 
—that is to say, who does not fulfil his duties to his fellow-man from 
some higher motive than expediency or the intention to fulfil the condi- 
tions of some imaginary social contract, is likely to make but an indif- 
ferent governor or an indifferent subject. “It is from the absence of 
this pious feeling that all systems of government which are merely the 
creations of logic (of which an Abbé Sieyés can perhaps make two in a 
morning) are so liable to be upset, perhaps as speedily as they are made. 
You talk of rights, duties, powers, checks, counter-checks, citizenship, 
patriotism, and get up all the apparatus of government, and yet it breaks 
down with next to no weight upon it.”§ 

Of lawgivers in whom the speculative element has prevailed to the 
exclusion of the practical, the world, says Lord Macaulay, has, during 
the last eighty years, been singularly fruitful :—to their wisdom Europe 
and America have owed scores of, abortive constitutions, which have 
lived just long enough to make a miserable noise, and have then gone off 
in convulsions. || 

So fares the system-buildi " 
Who, plodding on from seat to, age, 


At last on some foundation-dream 
Has rear’d aloft his goodly scheme, 





* Burke’s Letter to the Duke of Bedford. 
Chaucer, Prologe of the Wyf of Bathe. 
See St. M. Girardin’s Essais sur Washington, 1839-40. 
Friends in Council, vol. ii. book ii. ch. v. 

| Macaulay, Hist. of England, vol. iii. ch. xi. 




































Sieyes. 
And = his predecessors fools, 
And bound all nature by his rules; 

So fares he in that dreadful hour, 
When injured Truth exerts her power, 
Some new phenomenon to raise, 
Which, bursting on his ’frighted gaze, 
From its proud summit to the ground 
Proves the whole edifice unsound.* 


M. Lieber informs us that within the last half century three hundred 
Constitutions have successively perished throughout the world. 

What sound mind among the French, Mr. Carlyle has asked, now 
fancies that man can be governed by “ Constitutions’? Were they not 
all burnt up, like paper as they were, in the molten eddies of the ee 
lution ; and still the fire-sea raged fiercer than before ?+ In another of 
his essays the same caustic philosopher girds at “innumerable barren 
Sieyéses and Constitution-pedants,” building, with much hammering 
and trowelling, their august Paper-Constitution, which shall endure 
eleven months.t And again a again in his great epic history, this 
historian shows up Abbé Sieyés busy with mere Constitutional work ; 
wherein, unluckily, fellow-workmen are less pliable than, with one who 
has completed the Science of Polity, they ought to be.§ ‘ Courage, 
Sieyés, nevertheless! Some twenty months of heroic travail, of con- 
tradiction from the stupid, and the Constitution shall be built : the top- 
stone of it brought out with shouting,—say rather, the top- paper for it is 
all Paper ; and thou hast done in it what the Earth or the Heaven could 
require, thy utmost.”’|| And three years later, in Revolutionary annals, 
the historian is still harping on that jarring string. “For that the 
Constitution can be made, who doubts? . . . True, our last Constitution 
did tumble within the year, so lamentably. But what then; except sort 
the rubbish and boulders, and build them up again better? ... In 
brief, build, O unspeakable Sieyés and Company, unwearied! Frequent 
perilous downrushing of scaffolding and rubblework, be that an irrita- 
tion, no discouragement. Start ye always again, clearing away aside 
the wreck; if with broken limbs yet with whole hearts; and build, we 
say, in the name of Heaven,—till either the work do stand; or else 
mankind abandon it, and the Constitution-builders be paid off, with 
laughter and tears!" 

Archdeacon Hare pronounces Frankenstein’s man-monster an apt type 
of the numerous new-fangled hop-skip-and-jump Constitutions which have 
been circulating about Europe since Sieyés’s times. Quoting Mrs. 
Shelley’s description of the monster’s physical aspect, the Venerable critic 
adds: ‘*So it is with abstract Constitutions. Their fabricators try to 
make their parts proportionate, and to pick out the most beautiful fea- 





* Beattie, Fable of the Hares. 

Carlyle’s Essays, Characteristics. t Id. ibid. Mirabeau (1837). 
To the same effect is M. de Barante’s remark on the fact that “les vingt-trois 

articles de M. Sieyés ne semblérent pas suffisamment clairs, ni démontrés & ses col- 

légues.” Namely, that “en rendant hommage a son génie, on ne se conforma 

point & ses lecons: c’est ce qui lui est advenu dans tout le cours de sa vie poli- 

tique.”—Barante, Etudes Historiques, III. 257. 

|) Carlyle, Hist. of Fr. Rev. book vi. ch. ii. 

{ Id. ibid. part iii. book ii. ch. i. 
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tures for them: but there are muscular and arterial workings ever going 
on in the body of a nation, there is such an intermingling and convolu- 
tion of passions, and feelings, and ‘consciousnesses, and thoughts, and 
desires, and regrets, and sorrows, that no yéllow parchment, which man 
can draw over, will cover or hide them. And though the more external 
and lifeless parts, the hair and teeth, which are often artificial, may be 
bright and dazzling—though the teeth especially may be well fitted for 
doing their work of destruction—no art can give a living eye: dupdrey 
8 ev aynvias tppec waco’ ’Adpodira.’™ 

Sydney ‘Smith, with all:his advanced liberalism, complained, in one of 
his ‘Reform-speeches at Taunton, that men seemed to suppose that a 
minister can sit down and make a plan of reform with as much ease and 
as much exactness, and with as complete a gratification of his own will, 
as an architect can do in building or altering a house. This is just what 
Sieyés might, could, would, and did do. ‘But they manage these things 

ifferently in France. In’England a minister of state:has to go to work 
after quite another plan. He works, as Sydney Smith words it, “in the 
midst of thatred, injustice, violence, and the worst of human aga TE 
his works are not the works of calm and unembarrassed wisdom—the 
are not the best that a dreamer of dreams can imagine. It is enough if 
they are the best plans which the passions, parties, and prejudices of the 
times in which he acts will permit.”+ Enough, haply, for a practical 
Englishman ; but not enough for a theorising Monsieur, with command 
of paper and pigeon-holes ad lib. 

Horace ‘Walpole in his old days found epistolary matter for mirth and 
malice in the Constitution fecundities of our too prolific Abbé. In the 
August of I'789 he writes to Lady Ossory, that in the midst of the 
horrors one reads from France, he, for one, “ could but smile at one para- 
graph. An Abbé de Sieyés [mark the indefinite article an] excuses him- 
self to the Etats from accepting the post of speaker, as he is busy in 
forming a Bill of Rights and a new Constitution. One would think he 
was writing a prologue to a new play!"{ Horace owns, some weeks 
later, that he shall be curious to see the new constitution of France when 
it shall be formed, if formed it can be—so strange a patchwork must it 
be, composed from sudden and unconnected motions, started in a hurly- 
burly of disputes, without any plan or system, and voted as fluctuating 
interests and passions preponderate sometimes one way, sometimes an- 
‘other, with no harmony in the compost, but calculated to contradict every 
view of ‘the old government—or secretly to preserve enough of it to 
counteract the new.§ But Horace as yet knew not his man, nor guessed 
the Abbé’s mode of manipulation. 

By the midsummer of next year, he had gained some fresh insight 
mto the Abbé’s ways and means. Two-thirds of Franee, he tells another 
noble correspondent, “seem to think they can entirely new-model the 





° 7 The man-monster’s cruelty, too, was of the same sort.as that of the French 
constitution- and of their works ; and it.resulted fram the same cause, 
the utter want of sympathy with man.and the world,,such as they are.”—Guesses 
at Truth, First series,p.110. Third edit. 

Works of Rev. Sydney Smith, vol. iii.; Refomm Speech at Taunton. 
Letters of Horace Walpole, vol.:ix.:p. 211. 
Sept. 26, 1789,—Ibid., p. 228. 
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world with metaphysical compasses ; and hold that no injustice, no bar- 
barity need to be counted in making the experiment. Such legislators 
are sublime empiries, and in their universal benevolence have very little 
individual sensibility.”* And some fifteen months later-he sends word :to 
the fair Berrys that folly and confusion increase in France every hour, 
and absurdity and.contradictions as rapidly. ‘‘ Their constitution, which 
they voted should be immortal and cnckinaneliieodiendih -: deny 
that anything antecedent to themselves ought to have been so—they are 
now of opinion must be revised at the commencement of :next century 
[eight or nine years hence]; and they are agitating a third constitution, 
before they have thought of a second, or finished the first! Bravo !"f 
These were early days yet ; and the day was to come when France’s chief 
Constitution-maker might be met with as many Constitution-failures to 
boast of, as Beau Brummel’s gentleman had neck-tie failures, when met 
on his master’s staircase with a mass of crumpled chokers flung over. his 
arm. ‘These are our failures,” with condescending complacency, .or 
complacent condescension, the great man’s great man explained. Abbé 
Sieyés was equally complacent over the arithmetical progression of Ais 
coups manqués. 


Lord Brougham, who speaks with almost singular respect of the 
“great merit of the Abbé” in his three “ great measures”.of the joint 
verification of the powers at. the meeting of the States-General, the for- 
mation of the National Guards, and the establishment of the new system 
of provincial division and administration—and who even asserts, on the 
strength of these three measures, that the Abbé’s mind was fertile in 
conceptions “ not more vast than they were practical,”’—-Lord Brougham 
relates his making acquaintance in 1817 with Sieyés, at that time, with 
Cambacérés and other regicides, residing at Brussels. His lordship was 
then on his way to attend his parliamentary duties at the opening of the 
Session ; and the Abbé, it seems, finding himself in company with a 
party leader, who “desired to hear him deseant on matters which ‘he 
understood,” was led to give him, instead, at great length and with 
little fruit, his ideas upon a point the “most incomprehensible to a 
foreigner, and indeed the most difficult for any uninitiated Englishman, 
any Englishman out of the vortex of practical politics, to understand,” 
—namely, the course most’ fitting, in the circumstances of the moment, 
for the English Parliamentary Opposition to take. “I admired the un- 
hesitating confidence with which he delivered authoritatively his opinions, 
oracularly dictating to me his erude, absurd, most ignorant notions. I mar- 
velled at the boldness of the man who could thus lecture one necessari 
well acquainted with the subject, of which the lecturer could not by possi- 
bility understand the A'B C. I exceedingly lamented the loss of what 
might have been interviews productive of curious information. I re- 
turned to England without the least disposition to put a single one of 
his absurdities to the test of experience; for indeed to have mentioned 
even the most tolerable of them to the least experienced of my party 
would have been to raise a doubt of my seriousness, if not of my 





* Walpole to Lord Strafford, June 26, 1790. 
+ Walpole to the Miss Berrys, Sept. 11, 1791. 








own heart, and was still. For he is known to have been 
swhom Juvenal speaks, as constitutionally predisposed to 


" °"Rarus sermo illis et magna libido tacendi. 

When it became plain to him that the Revolution had burst all bounds, 
and ‘was careering madly beyond all control, he relaxed his hold on the 
now useless reins, and betook himself to the dignity and the consolations 
of what he. called philosophic silence. From this time forth he grew 
very disdainful indeed. In after years, when asked what he had 

ing while those terrific months of the Terror lasted, he replied that he 
had kept alive—which was saying a good deal. J'ai vécu. In one of 
the pages penned by him may be read, and by Sainte-Beuve has been 
wt pork oted, an indirect translation, fuller in expressiveness and 
emotion, of the same thought. ‘ Maucroix,” he says, in a kind of 
allusion to his own precarious situation, where a morrow was so uncer- 
tain, “ Maueroix, who died in 1708, wrote at upwards of fourscore years 
these charming lines : 


Chaque jour est un bien que du Ciel je regoi; 
_ seman — celui qu’il nous yor : 
partient pas plus aux jeunes gens qu’a moi, 
Et celui de deste n’appartient & personne.” 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, is a text for strange sad 
homilies under a Reign of Terror. 

Under the Empire, Sieyés is described as “ buried in silence and morose 
meditation”—though he caused some scandal by so easily grounding 
arms to Bonaparte, and allowing himself to be “ gratified,” and all his 
aspirations after liberty to be “stifled,” by the gift of a valuable estate in 
the of Versailles, when the Corsican rose to the head of affairs.t 
At the Restoration he was exiled, and passed fifteen years in Belgium, 
whence he returned in 1830, the forgotten witness of a bygone age. 
It was like the return of Rip van Winkle. Sieyés had been an oracle; 
but that oracle was dumb now. Tuisons-nous! had been his perpetual 
refrain for years past, before exile and oblivion : the backwardness of his 
colleagues and countrymen to abide by his decisions and accept his coun- 
sels, was wormwood to him, and made a misanthrope of him. All his 
illusions perished, and he looked upon himself as the victim of ingrati- 
tude, besotted ignorance, stupid calumny, and malignant envy. ‘Those 
few who had access to him in his latter years describe him as self- 





* Remarks on the French Revolution, by Henry Lord Brougham. 
t Alison, vol. i. ch, iii. sect. 117. 
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absorbed, reserved, immobile, and practising more rigidly than ever cette 
Sera hee tan “T can no longer see,” he used to tell 

“my hearing, too, is gone, and so is my memory, and so is my 
h: 1am become entirely negative.” Though not intending it, he 
ony ttaliab am bor an illustration of Shakspeare’s 


—last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 


The sans of Shakspeare is tersely synonymous with the entiérement 
negatif of Sieyés. 

Often sak the octogenarian Abbé stop short in the middle of a 
sentence, and say, “I can no longer find the word I want—it’s hiding 
in some dark corner.” 

A general desire being expressed by his colleagues of the Institute that 
he should resume his seat among them, Count Roederer and others formed 
a deputation which sought an interview with him, in the hopes of ys 
vailing upon him to change his resolution of a recluse life, and yield to 
the general wish. The attempt was vain, and “a touching scene,” says 
Lord Brougham, “was described to me by the Count. After saying how 
useless a member he [Sieyés] should now be of any association, and con- 
versing, but in a strain that bore marks of the hand of being upon 
him, he said, ‘ Enfin, je ne sais plus parler, nii—and after a pause he 
added, ‘ni—me taire.’”"* Ni—me taire. And so his peremptory and 
perpetual ¢aisons-nous belied itself at last. To this complexion cette 
opinidtre passion de se tatre must come at last. 

He denied having uttered the celebrated words, Za mort sans phrase, 
at the trial of Louis XVI. By his own account, what he did say was 
simply (though quite enough) Za mort. He suggested that some one 
may have inquired how Sieyés had voted, and got the reply, “Il a voté 
la mort, sans shenen ante that so this possible answer, twisted and 
wrested into a concatenation accordingly, may have been unrighteously 
imputed to himself. 

n 1832 he had an illness which affected his head. One day, in his 
wanderings, he said to his valet, “If M. de Robespierre calls, tell him 
I’m not at home.” The valet, in his simplicity, passed on the order to 
a fellow-servant. Robespierre was the old man’s bugbear, the nightmare 
of his delirious hours, and indeed of all his later years. “Keep the 
wretch from me !’’ he was heard to exclaim, with earnest reiteration.t 
It was a narrow escape he had had from the Jacobins, a little before the 
9 Thermidor. 





* Historical Sketches, vol. v. pp. 142 sg. Edit. 1845. t Sainte-Beuve. 
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LADY MORGAN-* 


“Frw persons have been endowed with so many attractive qualities 
as Sydney Owenson: the Lady Morgan of nearly half a century. 
Her genuine Irish warm-heartedness; her frank and genial nature; 
her ready disposition a her patriotism and love of liberty ; 
her lively fancy; her power of expression ; her quickness in obtaining 
information, and her pleasant manner of imparting it, formed a com- 
bination of faculties and acquirements that few possess, and still 
fewer retain to the closing years of a protracted life. She had also 
other endearing She knew how “ to accept kindness gracefully, 
so as to make It a pleasure to the bestower. She was not prone 
to take offence—she took benefits as they were intended, and she 
brightened all that surrounded her with the sunshine that emanated 
from herself.” And what was the shadow that sometimes crossed it ? 
Simply a woman’s vanity :—In 1835—she was then, be it remembered, 

-seven years old—it seems that Miss Jane Porter had been taken 
for her by: party of Americans ; which greatly excited her astonish- 
ment. “ She” (observed Lady Morgan) “is tall, lank, and lean, and 
lackadaisical, dressed in the deepest blatk, with rather a battered 
black gauze hat, and an air of a regular Melpomene.t I am the 
reverse of all this, et sans vanité the best dressed woman wherever I 
go. Last —_ I wore a blue satin, trimmed fully with magnificent 
point lace and stomacher @ la Sévigné, light blue velvet hat and feather, 
with an aigrette of sapphires and diamonds! Voila!” Tt was during 
the same season that we last met her in London ; and, reminding her 
of some verses addressed, more than a quarter of a century previous, 
to the brilliant thing that was Guorvina,t we found that with similar 
pardonable vanity she still dwelt with pleasure on the homage she had 
so long since received. Yet, blended with all this, and with occasional 

rsities of taste, and seeming follies, there was an amount of pru- 
ence and good sense such as is rarely combined with a temperament 
like hers. , 

Her Memoirs throw a clear and reanimating hght over the authors, 
publishers, and fashionable society of a lengthened period. There is 
much in them that is very interesting, and some things that had better, 
on many accounts, have been omitted. For the latter who is account- 
able? Lady Morgan chose an able literary executor in Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon; but his only labour seems to have been a short preface, in 
which he throws off all responsibility as quietly as he might hang u 
his hat after declining to take a walk. In the duties he had assume 
he had an able assistant in Miss Jewsbury, and he found her so effi- 
cient that he willingly gave up to her entirely the fulfilment of Lady 
Morgan’s wishes. Even she, Petoerd worked under a limited liability, 


for we are told, in the same short preface, that “much of the cor- 





* Lady Morgan’s Memoirs: Autobiography, Diaries, and Correspondence. Two 
yp eet W. H. Allen and Co. 1862. 
e must have been the original of Cruikshank’s sketch for Drury’s Dirge in 
the “ Rejected Addresses.” _ 
t Her own expression in a letter to Mrs. Lefann, vol. ii. p. 4. 
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respondence to be used had been marked,” and that Lady Morgan is 
story in her own way.” We are afraid, there- 
fore, that the faults which we may have to notice are chargeable to one 
upon whom we should, from old associations, be reluctant to pass a 
severe sentence, even if her literary offences had been of a graver kind 
than any which may occasionally come before us in these volumes. 

Lady Morgan has a great antipathy to pares: a feminine pre- 
judice that is by no means unusual. She recals the circumstances 
attendant upon her birth, but the year of its occurrence is studiously 
concealed : it is left to be one of the disputed points of literary history. 
Now this would be of little moment if it were not that when admira- 
tion is challenged for the early development of talent, we must not 
claim for sixteen what would only be surprising three or four years 
earlier. Biographical dictionaries tell us that she was born in 1783, 
But in 1812, when Sir Charles Morgan was twenty-nine, his bride was 
said to be five years older, and this would fix her birth in 1778: a date 
that we shall accordingly assume. 

She tells us that her father was a gentleman: “as fine a type of the 
Irish gentleman as Ireland ever sent forth.’’ Gentleman, as Charles 
Mathews used to say, means anything, or everything, or nothing. 
With the exception of the single mercantile incident of importing 
a cargo of claret, he comes before us chiefly as a theatrical manager : 
a pursuit with which the gentlemanly elements have often been com- 
bined, and which brought him into contact with many to whom they 
rightfully belonged. 

Whatever may have been the year, we are told that his daughter was 
born on a Christmas-day. Upon its eve her father was surrounded by 
some friends, who were too of enjoyment to admit of their se 
rating till he had announced to them the birth “of a dear little Irish 
girl—the very thing I have always wished for ;” and they made a com- 
pact on the spot to meet that day month to celebrate her christening. 
As one of them returned home, an incident occurred that had an early 
influence on the imagination of the newly-born. He heard a voice 
before him, like the wail of infant charity, “and he could just detect 
that the air, so plaintive and broken, was a Christmas carol. The snow 
was falling and the night was cold; he overtook the little singer, a 
female child, just as her song was expiring” (in words of welcome to 
the happy season that was not for her). .,. . “and she sunk on the 
steps of a splendid mansion in St. Stephen’s Green, brilliantly lighted 
up, and resounding with festive sounds. He attem to raise her, 
but she was lifeless: she still grasped her little ballad in her hand.” 
His own home was distant; but he asked the assistance of a watchman 
to convey her to a place of shelter; placed her by a fire, and “ pro- 
cured the assistance of an unfortunate woman who was passing by to 
attend her till morning.” At an early hour he returned. She was 
lying where he left her, and was dead. He picked up her ballad, and 
had her buried in a field, “the great burial-place of the poor;” and 
her fate made such an i ion upon him that he wove some lines of 
his own into the verses she had sung, which were repeated to the little 
Sydney from the time she was first rocked in her cradle, and they seem 
have become one of the deepest memories of her childhood. 
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‘From the:celebration of her christening we have no further record 
mg er and rR Te ENE OW 
arlington—the -of eourse a mystery-—an ing up-their a 
in some “gashly” rooms attached to this theatre--formeriy the Ridotto 
—in Fish ble-street : a managerial speculation in which her father 
had justembarked. The description of their passage, under the guidance 
of “ Pat’ Brennan”—through “scenery, machinery, and decorations, 
mounds of sawdust ‘and mountains of chips,’’. by gaping floors and 
under threatening roofs:; assisted by workmen in brown-paper caps, 
with lights stuck in front; and amidst the noise of falling hammers, 
grinding saws, and the screwing of wheels—the banquet that awaited 

, and the rooms‘they slept in—are sketched with the mastery of 
no common hand. The result of this wild enterprise is also very 
amusingly told. 

Her earliest education was as desultory and odd as it well could 
havé been, ‘even’ in the ménage of an Irish manager. Some of her first 
lessons in writing were given to herself and a younger sister by the 
boy-poet Dermody, one of an unhappy race—now, we hope, extinct— 
who, classing ‘themselves with Savage and Chatterton, seemed to think 
that genius, recklessness, and misconduct were inseparable. Before 
she takes us forward, in her “ Autobi hy,”’ to the period of more 
regular instruction, she gives us a free-hand outline, very cleverly exe- 
cuted, of the Story of her Father. The family name seems to have 
been MacOwen, softened and refined into Owenson. Her grand- 
father, when a wild young Irish farmer, exhibiting his skill and 

ess ‘at a wrestling-match, so captivated, by his manly beauty, a 


ughter of the Crofton = who distributed the prizes, that an 
e 


abduction'and marriage were the first consequences, and the next was 
the birth of Lady Morgan’s father. He inherited—and it was his only 
inheritance—the personal attractions of the MacOwen, and the tastes 
and better qualities of his mother. His voice, described by Lady 
Morgan’as a remarkably fine baritone, had begun to excite attention, 
when there arrived to take possession of a neighbouring estate, a Mr. 
Blake, who was also an extensive West India proprietor, and in his 
selfish enjoyment of music and the fine arts very much resembled the 
author of Vathek. He was struck with the musical capabilities of 
young Owenson, and took him to London as his protégé, with the in- 
tention of cultivating his peculiar talent, and of giving him the edu- 
cation and position of a gentleman. But, alas! with these fine pros- 
pects before him, his music lessons had brought him under the fasci- 
nation of the beautiful, and then celebrated, Madame Weichsel, the 
mother of Mrs. Billington, and, in the midst of this liaison, Mr. 
Blake, having suddenly returned from a real or pretended absence, 
found that his young friend was absent also. He followed him to 
Vauxhall; arrived in time to see him in the orchestra finishing a duet 
from “Artaxerxes” with the fair ruler of his destiny; and after a 
passage of punctilious justice on one side and defiant independence 
on the other, the young offender left the house of his wealthy patron 
for that of his kinsman Goldsmith. It was by the poet’s advice that 
he became an actor, and from this time the a one shape or an- 
other, was to be the means of his subsistence. Before leaving England 
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he had married. His wife, the sister of a fellow-student in the classes 
where, at Mr. Blake’s he was to have been taught “ elocution, 


mathematics, English ics, and the rudiments of Latin,” was a 
Miss Hill, of Shrewsbury. Her father was a respectable burgess of 
the ancient city, and its mayor. But Lady M also claims a dis- 
tant connexion with the more distinguished family of the same name 
and county ; bringing, as evidence, the possession of a much-valued 
silver tankard which te its crest. The mayor seems to have had an 
insuperable objection “to receiving an actor for a son-in-law,” “ and 
Miss Hill settled the matter b een clandestine marriage.” 
We are afraid that (as in the case of Miss Crofton) the personal 
graces had prevailed more than they ought to have done. There was 
a difference far too wide in their pursuits and modes of thinking. The 
wife was a pietist, “a little y Huntingdon, in her way.” Her 
test antipathies were the mass-house and the theatre, and it is 
ificult to ascertain whether she considered a priest or a player the 
more certainly doomed to perdition. To keep them as much as pos- 
sible from the scene of his wicked pursuits, Mr. Owenson had: en 
for his family what Lady Morgan calls “a pretty country-house at 
Drumcondra ;” and here, while her husband at Dublin was in the green- 
room or on the stage, Mrs. Owenson had her own religious circle, and 
she also occasionally visited her saintly friends at Portarlington. “ Her 
— anxiety was for the education of her little girls, and her next 
or the salvation of mankind through the influence of the Countess of 
Huntingdon.” She died even before the first was accomplished ; but 
her wishes were faithfully carried out. At Portarlington there was a 
school kept by a pious French lady, a Madame Terson : “The best’’ (says 
Lady Morgan) “in Ireland; I may add, in the United Kingdom,” 
It had, about this time, been removed to Clontarf. A promise had 
been given to Mrs. Owenson that her daughter should be received 
there as a pupil when she had reached her ninth year; and, at the 
father’s earnest request, both children—herself and Olivia—were now 
admitted. The following is a scene on her first day at school. Madame 
Terson introduces her to two little girls about her own age, and they 
are left together, while her father takes his lunch. They were the 
daughters of Grattan : 


“They looked at us,” she says, “sulkily and shyly; the eldest haughtily.” 

We said nothing, because we had voor hy say. 

The eldest at length broke silence with the simple question: ‘ What is your 
name ?” 

I answered, “ Sydney Owenson.” 

“ My name,” continued my interrogator, “ is Grattan—-Mary Ann Grattan— 
on totes very grand—‘ my papa is the greatest man in Ireland. What is 

r 33 
wh geen puzzled me, and I did not mg On her reiteration of the in- 
quiry, I replied, “‘ My is free of the six and ten per cents,”’* 

The answer stunn , for she understood it no more than I did myself, 
but probably thought it an order of unknown magnificence. We remai 
silent after this for some time, and then, having nothing else to do, began to 


cry. 


* A mercantile privilege conceded to Mr. Owenson when he imported his cargo 
of claret from Bordeaux. 
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Si meatenee nea tatangdinanianonsin meine 
that never seemed to fal her. 

She remained at Clontarf about three years, and upon the retire- 
ment of Madame Terson, her education was finished, as far as schools 
ish it, at a more expensive, but inferior, school in Dublin. 

The house at Drumeondra had been given up. 
i is time her father became.bankrupt. We never expected 
ger eels nt anergy, abe 
theatrical speculation at Kilkenny, involved him in embarrassments 
Teo many of the friends who ordered his 


letters written to him by his daughter 

ent that he should be absent from Dublin. 

they are all of them interesting, and 

thought and style. The one in 

which she communicates to her father her determination to relieve 
him from the expenses he had been at for their education, by the pro- 
duce of her pen and her employment as a governess, is an instance of 
reason and resolve which, in so young a person, was something extra- 
ordinary. They lead us on to the period when, after failing to place 
herself in the family of the secretary at war, or of the Bishop of 
Limerick, she is engaged by Mrs. Featherstonehaugh (more briefly 
Featherstone), of Bracklin Castle. Nothing can show her power of 
winning esteem more strikingly than the circumstances under which 
she arrived there. She had been recommended to Mrs. Featherstone 
_M. Fontaine, who was master of the ceremonies at the Dublin 
tle Balls, and had been maitre de ballet during Mr, Owenson’s 
ane Gm at the Theatre Royal. The amiable old Frenchman deter- 
mined to signalise her departure by what he called a petit bal d’adieu, 
from whence, after changing her ball dress for a travelling dress, the 
mail-coach was to take her to Kinigad, where the Featherstones’ car- 
riage was to meet her. But when the guard’s horn was sounded at 
the end of the street, she was still dancing down “ Money in both 
pockets” —one of the delights of a former generation—with an agree- 
able young partner. There was only time to throw over her ball dress 
her nurse’s warm cloak, to put on her bonnet, and to reach the mail 
just as the guard’s patience had to be exhausted. The needful 
changes were then to be made at Kinigad. She arrived there: and 
after a short repose, she found, to her horror, that everything belong- 
ing ‘to her had gone on in the mail. There was no help for it. The 
carriage from Bracklin was waiting; the servants were impatient ; and 
she arrived at the house of her employer on a winter’s morning in a 
muslin frock, pink silk stockings, pink silk shoes, and, over all, her 
good old murse’s cloak. Ushered in this costume into the drawing- 
room, we may readily believe that, as she tells us herself, her “ appear- 
ance excited a general titter ;” Mrs. Featherstone and her girls came 
to her relief, and welcomed her, and kissed her; while Mr. Feather- 
stone, “a grave, stern-looking man, who sat apart reading his news- 
paper, just raised his eyes » dam his glasses, ‘ und I read’ (she says) 
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*in his glance, condemnation of his lady's indiscretion in bringing such 
Shem Sretiy. -* Detr Mttle thing-poor litle Vaing wee Vir only 
them oben ittle thin r litt i were thei 
On their removal to Dublin, she made her intended ‘attempt at 
publication. Her father had had printed, some time before, a small 
volume of “Poems by a poten Meng ones de Age of Twelve and 
Fourteen,” and whatever may its merits, it had interested 
Mr. Lefann, one of the best preachers of the day. The Bishop of 
Limerick, also, to whom he had shown it, had kindly said to her of 
some of the verses it contained, “ These are very pretty stanzas as to 
poetry, and charming 2s to feeling, which I believe is the best in- 
gredient of all poetry.” But her present undertaking was a more 
serious affair 


After what we have read in other memoirs of the difficulty of in- 
ducing a publisher to risk the publication of a first work, we mi 
wonder how first works appear at all. Nothing but the immuta 
belief that he has something in him (which an idle world calls vanity) 
could sustain a young writer under the rebuffs that he has usually to 
encounter. Both authors and publishers make mistakes. The works 
that are rejected are not all bad; and we need not tell our“ pensive 
public” that those which are accepted are not all good. 

In Miss Owenson’s case there was not so much of difficulty in 
finding a publisher as of strangeness in her mode of setting about it. 
Early one summer morning, with the MS. of “St. Clair” under her 
arm, and disguised in a cloak and bonnet which she had taken from 
the servants’ hall, she commenced her quest without any previous de- 
termination, and wandered on till she was struck with the words 7. 
Smith, Printer and Bookseller, inscribed over a door near St. Peter’s 
Church. She entered it: was treated somewhat rudely by the shop- 
boy, and with a gallantry more offensive by the younger Smith, who 
was passing by the counter, in his uniform as an Irish volunteer, on 
his way to a muster in Phoenix Park. As soon as the operations of a 
rough toilet had been completed, she was received by Smith the elder, 
who gave her the discouraging information that he was no publisher 
at all. As she ties up her MS., tears come into hereyes. “Don’t ery, 
dear—don’t cry,” says the good-natured bookseller; “there's money 
bid for you yet! But you’re very young to turn author, and what’s 
yer name, dear?” “QOwenson, sir.” “ Owenson ? Are you anything 
to Mr. Owenson of the Theatre Royal?” “ Yes, sir, I’m his daughter.” 
“ His daughter? You amaze me!—Why, your father is the greatest 
friend I have in the world.” His kind feelings lead to his giving a 
note of introduction to Mr. Brown, bookseller and publisher, Grafton- 
street; and thither she goes. Mr. Brown, in and manner, 
approaches her ideal of the Tonsons and Dodsleys, of whom she has 
read, much more nearly than the worthy Mr. Smith. She presents to 
him her MS. and note. His wife, who is seated in an inner room, with 
a gentleman who is reading, is afraid that the tea before her will be 
“as cold as ice,” and interrupts their colloquy. He has just told her 
that “his hands are full ;”’ but Mrs. Brown sees enough in the youn 
person before him to excite her sympathy. The book, she says, sh 
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be shown to the gentleman in the back parlour, who is their reader ; 
poss iy mig penile call in a few days, “ Mr. Brown will be happy to 
assist her, if Ta a 

She leaves it, but to leave any address; and as the agonising 

jeties and replies which fill the second column of the Times had, 

no “ local habitation,” and as she left Dublin on the 
morrow for in, the publisher could not write to her, and she was 
herself too disheartened to make inquiries. — } 

With this incident the “ Autobiography” concludes. In what follows 
we see traces of another hand. There was.a spirit and abandon in the 
style of Sydney Owenson which could not easily have been imitated ; 
and we must frankly admit that in the passages we have ourselves 
abridged, we give merely the dry bones of some very lively and in- 
teresting narratives. Here, however, as in the earhest of her girlish 
epistles, it is the first step that fails: We may wish that there 
had been something better than the “ prefatory” pages. It was only 
by finding it accidentally on the table of a lady, whom she had called 
upon with. Mrs. Featherstone, that she learnt her novel had been pub- 
lished. _ “ Seeing a book lying in the window-seat, she took it up, and 
found it to be her own ‘St. Clair.’’”’ Her model in writing it had 
been “ Werther,” and it was translated into the language of the master 
she had imitated, with a preface—a very strange one—in which the 
German editor informed his readers that “the authoress had strangled 
herself with an embroidered cambric handkerchief, in a fit of despair 
and disappointed love.”” But though the work was not unsuccessful 
—and had its share of the fashionable patronage of Bath—four copies 
of it, presented by the publisher, seem to have been her only imme- 
diate remuneration. 

There was about this time a change in her plans. 

Some of the finest traits in the character of Mr. Owenson were 
connected with his anxious affection for his daughters, and the care with 
which he devoted his narrow means to their education. Olivia had 
continued at school some time after her sister went to Bracklin. She 
was now staying with her father at Coleraine, and he was anxious that 
Sydney, from whom he had been so long separated, should give up an 
occupation to which he regretted that she should have had to devote 
herself, and that she should join them in their new home. It was thus 
that early in 1801—when according to owr chronology she was three- 
and-twenty, or according to her own, eighteen or twenty—she “ left the 
Na who through life continued her admirers and attached 

> ds.”’ 

“In spite,” says Miss Jewsbury, “of her romantic love for her 
father, and her sincere attachment to ber sister, the beautiful illusion 
of livinga domestic life with them soon wore off.” She could not hel 
placing the comforts of Bracklin Castle—her study, her bedroom, 1 

er bath-room ; fires in them all, when wanted, and a piano and plenty 


of books—in contrast with the “scrambling poverty and discomfort of 
an Irish lodging.” After being accustomed to the well-ordered expen- 
diture of the Featherstones, there was something painful in living upon 
her father’s diminished means, or depending upon his doubtful future, 
and she again—and for the last time—took a situation as governess 











with a family at Fort. William. They seem. to have liked her better 
than she liked them; or rather, perhaps, than she liked their place of 
residence, for she sy to have left them in 1808.:.\ How long she 
had — with , the continued confusion, as to dates, makes 
doubtful. | 

She again joined her father and sister, who were then at Inniskillin, 
and it was at Inniskillin that she finished her novel of the “ Novice of 
St. Dominic,” the foundation, as it-proved, of a success that was to last 
for half a century. The choice of a publisher was this time a mere 
chance. Looking (she tells us) in a newspaper for a bookseller’s name, 
she “saw R. Phillips,” and wrote to him. It was the commencement 
of a very curious correspondence. We remember the worthy war ig 
ourselves ; his ready acceptance of the work of an unknown versifier, 
and his dinners at Hammersmith ; and though he was pronounced by 
a very high judicial authority to be “the weakest man upon the face 
of the earth,”* there was some talent and a good deal of shrewdness 
mingled with his apparent foolishness. His letters to Miss. Owenson 
are divided between an almost passionate admiration of her charms and 
talents, and a tradesman’s calculations as to how much he sball be able 
to make by her writings. On one occasion, in a letter beginning 
“ Dear, bewitching, and deluding Syren” (it is not thus that Messrs. 
Longman and Co. would have addressed her), he goes'on to say, “ It 
will 4 long before I shall forgive you! at least not till I have got back 
the three hundred pounds, and another three hundred with it.” Of his 

eat liberality “as the most enterprising of all the midwives of the 

uses’’ he reminds her continually. Nor did he dwell upon her at- 
tractions without having seen her. When the Novice was “ fairly 
copied out’’ by one of “her young and patient adorers,” she deter- 
mined—though it was not absolutely necessary—to brave the “sea 
voyage and the long coach journey from Holyhead to London,” and to 
negotiate with her publisher personally. It was in those days a some- 
what hazardous undertaking. The sailing packets were occasionally 
kept in the Channel by bafiling winds for more than one or two days, 
and there were two ferries to be crossed in Wales which on dark and 
stormy nights were not without danger. On one occasion, if not more, 
both guard and passengers were drowned. She arrived, however, 
safely.; but so fatigued that, seated on her small trunk, in the yard 
of the “Swan with Two Necks,” she fell asleep. Mr. Quentin Dick 
had been her fellow-passenger, and by his friendly interposition she 
was better cared for. 

Her negotiations with Phillips, who behaved very kindly to her, 
terminated in an immediate payment for her MS., but to what amount 
is not mentioned. The novel was successful. Amongst its other 
triumphs, it was a favourite with Mr. Pitt, and he read it over again 
in his last illness; “a piece of good fortune” (says Miss Jewsbury) 
“of which any author might be proud.” 

Sir Richard Phillips (he was not titled yet, however) claimed the 
merit of having suggested her next work, and considered “ The Wild 





* During the trial of Carr v. Dubois. (The author of the “ Righte Merrie and 
Conceited Tour.”) 
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is own ; ‘but a rival publisher appeared in Mr. Johnson, 
to an Miss Owenson, with a prudent 
apace fen written. Para ao ad- 
. “I did not suppose “that a 
father of his child.” He ‘had offered two 
yright. Johnson offers three. The knight, 
a lady—a young and beautiful lady, one 
long been enraptured,” advances his offer another 
pets, Sie: Sekai boing very quictiy dropped. hd: Satie wes pro 
ize, Mr. Jo i quiet ; ith was pro- 
hetic when he said, Den'tery, dear, there’s money bid for you yet.” 
growled over his bargain, like a lion over his food, and it 
was then he wrote to the “dear, bewitching, and deluding syren” that 
he should never forgive her till he had got back his montes and his 
: his three hundred, and three hundred more. For her volume 
ms, “ The Lays of an Irish Harp,” he gave her a hundred pounds, 

out haying seen them. 

It was about the same period that she wrote the words for an 
operetta, for which Mr. Atkinson (her own good friend and Moore’s) 
wrote the prologue, and it was the last piece in which her father ap- 

d upon the stage. She also put forth two volumes of “ Patriotic 
ketches.” These we do not remember; and very little is said of 
them. Our recollection of her poems is, that their great beauty was 
the feeling that had charmed the Bishop of Limerick in her earlier 
attempts. Like Moore, she was a passionate admirer of the music of 
her native land. She corresponded on the subject with the author of 
its “ History ;” and, writing to Mrs. Lefann, she expresses her opinion 
that “the Italians, who now give the key-note to the music of every 
other country,” have themselves no national melodies. “ Theirs is the 
music of science.” We think she is right. The Tarantella of Naples, 
the Saltarello of Rome, the music of the gondoliers at Venice, are little 
more than monotonous accompaniments to voice or action, and very 
different from the melodies of Scotland, of Ireland, and of Wales. 

Sydney Owenson was uo longer the pleasant little governess, but 
the successful and popular writer. She had stayed with Sir Malby 
and Lady Crofton, her father’s connexions through the mésalliance of 
his mother—now reconciled by her talents. She was a welcome guest 
at the houses of the nobility and of the best families in Ireland ; and 
in both Ireland and England she had made valuable and distinguished 
friends. With the Countess of Charleville and Mrs. Lefann, and with 
aye Stanley of Penrhos, she was in almost constant correspondence. 
In the course of her visits she bad also made the acquaintance of Lord 
and Lady Abercorn of Baron’s Court, an event that influenced her 
whole future life. Yet she took the homage she received at no more 
than it was worth. “With the consciousness that she owed every- 
thing to herself, and had earned her own position, she never relaxed 
her labours, but held fast to industry as her sheet anchor; she took all 
the rest at its true value.” “To the end of her days she always 
thought of her position in life as a conquest.” Her entrance into high 

iety marked the distance she had between Miss Owenson, 
the distinguished authoress, and the two forlorn little girls left in 
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lodgings the care of an old servant, without money to meet 
their expenses.* 
When not atthe houses of the great, she had her establishment in 
Dublin; her father and sister living near. But there wassoon to be 
achange. Olivia had taken a situation as governess in the family of 
General Brownrigg, whose ician was Dr. (afterwards Sir Art 
Clarke. The Doctor saw the young governess, and felt, like Burns, 
that to see her was to love her. He was a clever and agteeable man; 
we Mines ers tater person ; and in this res wwe te 

ities which made him popular in society, he was nt 0 a8 
ary He was one of those who, in the words of the ci- 

May be said to comprise 
Much talent and taste in a neat pocket size. 


He had also a good practice and a good establishment, and he kindly 
offered his house as a home to Mr. Owenson, and to the old ser- 
vant who had been the nurse of his children. “ Pleasant in coun- 
tenance,” says Miss Jewsbury, “and agreeable in manner, as Dr, 
Clarke was, he was not exactly the man to captivate the fancy of a 
young girl.” Olivia Owenson had the good sense to know that, in a 
connexion for life, something more than the fancy must be satisfied ; 
and, in 1808, she became his wife, and soon afterwards. shared his 
honours as Lady Clarke. He was knighted for his public services. 

We return to Miss Owenson. Of her earlier works, “ Ida of 
Athens” was the next; and it was placed, like the former, in the 
hands of Sir Richard Phillips. The materials for it had been collected 
with much care; but it had been written amidst the interruptions of 
society, and the publisher does not seem to have had sufficient faith in 
its value. There is no doubt that something—though we are not told 
what—must have led to altered feelings towards his “ deluding syren,”’ 
for she described him as having “ used her barbarously,”” and even 
the book had gone to press she transferred it to Messrs. Longmans. 
It was ill-naturedly reviewed in the first of those articles which the 
Quarterly so mercilessly continued to launch not only against her 
works, but herself. In this instance, however, the critic’s pen was 
dipped in rose-water compared with the burning fluids that were 
afterwards poured upon her pages. As far as they were attributable 
to Mr. Croker, he might have been partly influenced by Miss Owen- 
80n’s cool rejection of his admiration and friendship when he was a 
briefless barrister and a writer of no enviable notoriety in Dublin, and 
ply by his natural disposition. The last time we saw our friend 

. Croly, during Croker’s severe illness, we asked the nature of his 
complaint. “TI don’t know,” said Dr. Croly; “ pronels acute ma- 
pgnity Thinking of him as a critic, we could only reply “ Pro- 

ka 
“Ida of Athens” was followed by the “ Missionary,” which was 





* Abridged from p. 322, vol. i. The “ Indians’ scalps,” Miss Jewsbury, do not 
offer to the mind a very pleasant object. “ Never use an image,” our old friend, 
Miss Seward, used to say, “without bringing distinctly before you the forms it 
would present.” 
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written during her stay at Baron’s Court. Notwithstanding their 
previous quarrel it was placed for publication with Sir Richard. Again 
they quarrelled. Even after a volume of it had been printed, it was 
taken out of his hands ; and she entered into negotiations with Stock. 
dale and with Miller. Lady Abercorn tried what she could do for 
her with Miller; and Lord Castlereagh —“ perhaps the greatest 
admirer the ‘ Missionary’ ever found’’—was present while she made 
her bargain with Stockdale. It was the least popular of her novels. 
The last, also, of the earlier series. We are not told what they pro- 
duced, except that in one instance the amount was “ very satisfactory.” 

We have already seen that she had made the acquaintance of Lord 
and Lady Abercorn during the rounds of visits in which her celebrity 
had then involved her. They were charmed with her society, and 
wished her to live with them the greater part of the year, either at 
Baron’s Court, in Ireland, or at Stanmore Priory, their seat near 
London. An unfriendly critic in the Times has compared her position 
in their household to that of the court-fool or jester of former ages. 
We are too stupid to see the resemblance. Though there is nothing 
equal in its way to the refined and subdued tone that prevails in the 
houses of our best nobility, it must be confessed that they are some- 
times dull; and the modern expedient to relieve their dulness is to 
invite the most brilliant talkers and thinkers of the day. It was 
thus that Miss Owenson was invited by Lady Abercorn. It was not 
her own wish to accept the proposal of her noble friends. It involved 
the necessity of giving up the pleasant society which she enjoyed in 
Dublin, and it took her from her father and sister; but Lady Aber- 
corn proposed that she should be her guest for a short time, before 
making any final arrangement ;—to this she assented; and it sealed 
her fate. 

Their mode of living was princely. At Stanmore, a hundred and 
twenty persons slept beneath the roof, exclusive of under-servants. 
It was a palace; almost a village in itself. A royal chamberlain told 
Miss Owenson that. there was nothing like the entire establishment 
in England ; nor, perhaps—for a subject—in Europe. “The sound 
of a commoner’s name,” she wrote to Mrs. Lefann, was “ refreshment 
to her organs, wearied out with the thrilling vibrations of ‘ your 
Royal Highness,’ ‘ your Grace,’ and ‘ your Majesty.’”” Amongst others, 
there was the exiled majesty of Sweden, who candidly admitted that 
he was not fit to reign; “that his people were the best judges, and 
they were of his opinion.” This, she says, was fact. 

What a brilliant entowrage! But there was the pomp of royalty 
when the family were by themselves. “The marquis was a very fine 
gentleman, the type of a class now extinct. He was convinced that 
the people of the lower orders were of a different nature, and made 
of different stuff to himself. The groom of the chambers had orders 
to fumigate the rooms he occupied after liveried servants had been in 
them ; and the chambermaids were not allowed to touch his bed ex- 
cept in white kid gloves. He himself always dressed en grande tenue, 
and never sat down to table except in his blue ribbon with the star 
and garter. He was extremely handsome; noble and courtly in his 
manner ; witty ; sarcastic ; a roué as regarded his principles towards 
women; a Tory in politics; fastidious, luxurious; refined in his 
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habits, fascinating in his address ; blasé upon pleasure and prosperity, 
yet capable of being amused by wit, and interested by a new voice 
and face.” It was on the latter account that Miss Owenson had be- 
come their guest. 

On her return to Baron’s Court she found a new member of the 
family in the person of Dr. Morgan, who had been retained as phy- 
sician. He was an Englishman; a young widower; handsome, ac- 
complished, talented, a friend of Jenner, and his fellow-labourer in 
removing the prejudices against vaccination. It became a passion 
with Lady Abercorn that he should be the husband of her guest. 
The first time her name was announced, he had so little inclination to 
meet her, that he rose from his seat by Lady Abercorn, and leaped 
through the window into the garden. This determined her to win 
him, whether she wished to have him or not; and when she found he 
was fascinated, she left Baron’s Court on a visit to her friends in 
Dublin. That the gentleman was then deeply in love there can be 
little doubt. His letters were as full of raptures, hopes, and appre- 
hensions, as the most desperate collection of amatory epistles that 
was ever read by Mr. Huddleston in an action for Breach of Promise. 
Her answers were brief, and she was provokingly capricious ; but 
there does not appear to have been any cause for the jealousy that 
sometimes made him miserable. Her flirtations seldom reached her 
heart, and if she had ever been really attached—as she was supposed 
to have been to Sir Charles Ormsby—the dream was at anend. We 
think that these letters should not have been printed. There can be 
no doubt that her father’s letter to Dr. Morgan,* as his son-in-law 
elect, ought to have been suppressed, out of regard to his own memory, 
as well as to the character of the work. Whether “ marked ’’t or not, 
it should never have been published. 

Both Lady Abercorn and her lord were displeased at their favourite’s 
protracted delay in returning to Baron’s Court, but at last she came ; 
and “one cold morning in January, as she was sitting by the fire in 
the library, in her morning wrapper,’’ Lady Abercorn announced to 
her that there must be no more trifling, and she must “come up-stairs 
and be married.” It was as abrupt as the invitation in “ Measure for 
Measure,” “ Master Barnardine, you must rise and be hanged.” She 
was married, says Miss Jewsbury, past redemption. 

To please the bride, Dr. Morgan, through his noble patron’s in- 
fluence, had been knighted by the Lord-Lieutenant; and she at once 
became Lady Morgan. 

The brilliant thing that was Glorvina was now a wife. The first 
year of their union was rather stormy. They soon, however, became 
reconciled to the “ sometimes smooth and sometimes rough” which a 
little good sense and good feeling can easily convert into the pleasant 
weather of married life. In the lady a vanity, flattered “to the top of 
its bent,” a strong will, great determination of character, and the sepa- 


' rate possession of her own literary earnings (already about five thou- 


sand pounds), were attributes difficult to be managed ; but Sir Charles, 





* P. 513. (Dec. 23, 1811.) t V. ante, p. 301, 1. 1. 
} A pitiful and abortive attempt was made some twelve years later, to prove 
that the title was illegally conferred. 
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it is said, wasof a fine disposition, generous, affectionate, of great firm- 
-ness of character, strength of mind, and integrity of principle—qualities 
to which a woman looks up with confidence and respect ; and they in 
time obtained the ascendancy they deserved. “ It has fallen” (writes 
the editor) “to the lot of very few distinguished women to be so hap- 
ily mated.” As might have been su , it soon became irksome to 
to remain at Baron’s Court. With the intention of practising 
in Dublin, he took a house in Kildare-street, and he mght have 
ised successfully had he not published a work on the “ Physiology 
of Life,”’ that too plainly indicated a class of opinions which are gene- 
rally as offensive to others as they are unsatisfactory even to those who 
maintain them. At that time, Lady Morgan, we are afraid, did not 
consider such opinions objectionable. They led, however, to the 
abandonment of his profession, with the exception of a medical ap- 
pointment that he held in the Marshalsea. 

As far as the continued disregard of dates enables us to judge, the 
twenty-one years, “or thereabouts,’ which elapsed before they finally 
settled in England, in 1838, was divided between Dublin, London, and 
the Continent. It was during this time that Lady Morgan published 
*O’Donnel,” “ The O’Briens and O’ Flaherties,” “ Florence Macarthy,” 
the “ Life and Times of Salvator Rosa,” and her quartos on “ France,” 
and “ Italy.” The latter raised her to a higher position in literature 
than she had previously occupied ; they excited the admiration of some 
of the finest intellects of the age; but the opinions they contained 
brought down upon her a measureless mass of abuse, of which we are 
sorry to see that some fragments have been scattered upon her remains. 
To the works we have mentioned she added “ Dramatic Scenes and 
Sketches,” descriptive of the Irish peasantry, their sorrows and their 
grievances ; and a Belgian story, called the “ Princess or the Béguine.” 

She had now changed her publisher. Colburn commenced his 
ministry with “O’Donnel,” for which he gave her five hundred and 
fifty pounds, with an additional fifty on the appearance of a third 
edition. For the first work on “France,” after a little bargaining, 
she received a thousand pounds; for “Italy,” two thousand; for 
“Florence Macarthy,” weighted with a heavy work by Sir Charles 
(which was supposed to be included in the price), twelve hundred 
pounds; and, while reading the proof sheets of her last-named romance, 
the young publisher was wrought to such an enthusiasm of apprecia- 
tion that he rushed to the purchase of a parwre of amethysts as an 
offering from himself to the successful author. But Lady Morgan, we 
are told, “‘ was perfectly indifferent to all flattery which did not tend 
to profit.” She well knew the value of competition. The most 
estimable of publishers was the one who made her the best offer. And 
thus when her second work on “ France”—considered by many as the 
best book she ever wrote—was ready for the press, she turned from 
Colburn, who had not shown his usual eagerness, and entered into 
negotiations with Saunders and Otley: which after some angry— 

erly angry—correspondence with her former worshipper, ended in 
their purchasing the copyright for a thousand pounds. Colburn’s rage 
was fearful, and one of its results was the extraordinary advertise- 
meni. of 
Lapy Morean at Hany Paicz. 
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Tt announced that in consequence of the losses he had sustained by 
her works, he had declined her new work on “ France,” and that copies 
of any of her books might be had at half price. It was not only an 
incident in Lady ar life, but a maine event in the history of 
literature, that an intelligent publisher should destroy the value of his 
own roperty, by what other tradesmen would “a tremendous 
sacrifice,” solely to revenge himself upon a successful rival, and upon 
the contumacy of one of his best hands ;—or, as he usually styled them, 
“his authors.” The second “ France” was not a success. It was pro- 
bably injured by this advertisement. Negotiations for a modification 
of the contract, and even legal proceedings, of some kind, followed ; 
but Lady Morgan insisted upon her bond, In their days of mutual 
satisfaction Colburn had offered herself and Sir Charles twenty-five 
pounds a sheet (or, according to his evidence in Court, “ whatever 
price they demanded’’) for articles contributed to the Wew Monthly. 
How writers in the New Monthly must be envied ! 

Lady Morgan now went much into society. That she was received 
into the highest classes both in England and Ireland—whether we take 
rank or fame as our standard—it is foolish for her enemies to deny. 
She is well remembered as moving in the circles she mentions by a few 
of those who still survive. They are not many, for she had to pay the 

enalty imposed by death on those he longest spares—the loss of early 
fiends. It is one of his indirect taxes. Her father (as might natu- 
rally have been expected), her sister, her husband, her favourite 
niece, her kind-hearted brother-in-law, Sir Arthur Clarke, Mrs. Lefann, 
Lady Stanley, Moore, Rogers, Lord Melbourne, and a “troop” of 
other friends, died before her. 

In reading her diaries and correspondence we meet with descriptions 
that remind us of the rough ee of a great painter. She gives 
us, in little more than a dozen lines, a biography of the only actress 
who ever equalled Mrs. Siddons. “ Lady Beecher has been very kind 
in coming to me: the once celebrated Miss O’Neil—the Juliet of 
admiring thousands. When she was a poor obscure actress, I saw her 
by chance as Belinda, in ‘ All in the Wrong,’ and afterwards in a suit 
of armour, dressed as an Amazon, as the heroine in ‘ Timour the 
Tartar.’ I sought her out, and asked her to a party the next evening, 
and predicted her future triumph. Shortly after I followed her 
triumphant success in London. She is passing through Dublin on her 
way to see her old mother. She comes every day to see me while she 
stays here. The poetry of her voice remains ; it is still Juliet’s voice 
in the balcony; but all else that was poetical in her beauty has gone, 
She is now a thin, elegant-looking lady; but no beauty, except that 
she has the indestructible beauty of goodness.” We have a sketch of 
Campbell in a very different attitude. The scene is in the great dining- 
room of the Priory, Stanmore. He is led in by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
“I was seated” (says Lady Morgan) “ between Lord Aberdeen and 
Manners Sutton—the latter gave Campbell his seat beside me—oppo- 
site to us was( ?) Lord Erskine, and the Duchess of Gordon. Campbell 
was awkward, but went on taking his soup, as if he was eating a 
haggis in the Highlands; but when he put his knife in the salt-cellar 
to help himself to salt, every eye-glass was up, and the first poet of the 
age was voted the vulgarest of men. His coup de grace, however, was 
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in the evening, when he took the wnapproachable Marquis of Abercorn 
by the button hole that joined his star! Oh mystars! I thought we 
should all die of it, knowing the extreme fastidiousness of the pos- 
sessor of the star. Next morning he went about asking every one if 
they could ‘take him into town with a wee bit of a portmanteau ?’ 
Lady Asgill (the most charming of coquettes) gave a place in her car- 
riage to the man who, by a line, could give her immortality.” We 
recollect, when listening to one of his glorious lectures on poetry, the 
bad effect of his unpinning a fragment of his MS., and carefully 
sticking the pin, in a very tailor-like fashion, into the lapel of his coat. 
A hundred years hence, the admiration he receives will be more 
abstract, and spiritualised. 

Of Lady Morgan’s letters, the best, perhaps, are the two or three in 
which she expresses, so naturally wi beautifully, her grief on the 
death of her father. The letters addressed to herself, with the excep- 
tion of those from Lady Caroline Lamb and Madame Patterson Bona- 
parte, and from her early friends, are chiefly notes of invitation, ac- 
ceptance, or apology ; or the usual courtesies and flatteries which pass 
—often with little sincerity—between the celebrities of the day. The 
correspondence with Lady Caroline Lamb is interesting, for she had 
many fine qualities. Lady Morgan seems willing to believe that she 
remained guiltless, even amidst the temptations she so freely courted ; 
and it is charitable to attribute her extraordinary conduct—“ her rest- 
less craving after excitement”—to insanity. She died more than thirty 
years before Lady Morgan, who tells us—describing her, at the time— 
that “ She was tall and slight in figure, her countenance was grave, her 
eyes dark, large, bright; her complexion fair; her voice soft, low, 
caressing, that was at once a beauty and a charm, and worked much 
of that fascimation that was peculiarly hers; it softened down her 
enemies the moment they listened to her. She was eloquent—most 
eloquent—full of ideas, and of graceful, gracious expression ; but her 
subject was always herself.” The letters we have before us are sufli- 
cient proof of her having been “ phrensied :” 


Phrensied by disease or woe, 
To that worst pitch of all, which wears a reasoning show.* 


Those of Madame Patterson contain passages of amusing, but not 
very amiable, gossip from Paris. The one we most like in the second 
volume is Dr. Jenner’s letter of the 14th of March, 1813.¢ He 
always wrote well, a faculty which eminent physicians have rarely pos- 

Others have not reviewed these volumes as leniently as ourselves ; 
but we should be false to our trust if we did not notice one class of 
the blemishes by which they are now and then disfigured. There are 
forms of expression that were once tolerated amongst men, but could 
at no time have been pardonable in woman. We would not be too 
severe upon the mere bad taste of “I swore like a trooper to Livy I 
would be back by the 1st of January.”—“ Love toallina lump.” But 
when it comes to “The one is cried up to the skies, the other is cried 


a! 





* Childe Harold, canto iii. + Vol. ii. p. 25. 
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down to ——;” and when it is said that Lady Morgan “ used to tell 
in a very droll manner” that Sir Charles, having visited the sick-bed 
of Moore, and having pressed him hard in some metaphysical (or 
sceptical P) discussion, on the poet exclaiming, “ Oh, Morgan, talk no 
more—consider my immortal soul!” “ Damn your soul!” said Sir 
Charles, impatiently—“ attend to my argument,”—here a higher prin- 
ciple than taste is outraged, and we must regret that even the wishes 
of the deceased should have induced the publication of anything so 
offensive. We were told, upon high dramatic authority, that.‘ damns 
had had their day.” Sir Charles seemed still to think them essential 
to vigour of expression, and that blasphemy threw a brilliancy upon 
wit. We heard him, in 1835, give an illustration of the character of 
O’Connell that we should be sorry to repeat. 

We cannot finish a notice, already perhaps too long, without acknow- 
ledging that Miss Jewsbury—considering the instructions with which 
she was shackled—bas fulfilled her task carefully and well. There are 
many instances of words misspelt—particularly in other languages 
than our own—but the fault, in this case, may be with herself or with 
the printing-office. 

hen Lady Morgan settled in England, Colburn, after a quarrel of 
eight years, propitiated his offended goddess, and became the — 
of the completed portion of her work on the superiority of woman, 
under the title of “ Woman and her Master.’”? They continued, how- 
ever, to squabble; and when he died, she regretted that they should 
not “have parted friends.” She records him in her Journal as “a 
strange mélange of meanness and munificence.” 

The residence she had chosen for herself and Sir Charles in London 
was one of the houses in William-street, Albert-gate, the property of 
Mr. Cubitt, who is described as a complying landlord, and “a great 
little man!” 

Here she lived for about twenty years; and here, after having just 
published her “ Odd Volume,” and given a musical party on the morn- 
ing of St. Patrick’s-day, she died on the 16th of April, 1859, at the 
age (as we estimate) of eighty-one. “She kept her faculty of enjoy- 
ment to the last; and had as much pleasure in her books, music, and 
society, as in her youth.” 

It was a brilliant and eventful life. “ Endowed” (says Miss Jews- 
bury, in a well-written passage) “ with faculties for social success. . . . 
She could tell stories—especially Irish stories—with a spirit and 
drollery that was irresistible; her gift of narrative was very great; 
she possessed that rare quality in a woman—humour; and she was as 
witty as though V’esprit de tous les Mortemars had inspired her. . . . 
She had the power to amuse everybody ; of all personal faculties this 
gift is, perhaps, the most seducing and intoxicating to the possessor. 
Full of Irish fun, and Irish spirits, she was entirely bewitching. She 
enjoyed her own gifts, and her own evident delight in her powers was 
one great secret of her power of pleasing others. From the very 
nature of her position she was, to a certain extent, an adventuress, for 
she had nothing, and no one to depend upon but herself. Her own 
talents were the means by which alone she could make herself a posi- 
tion in the world. She was vain—display was natural to her... . 
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Her activity, both of mind and body, was indefatigable. Flattered, 
followed, admired, she never lost her head, or mistook shadow for sub- 
stance. She loved flattery—it was a necessary of life to her gay and 
elastic nature—but she had a wonderfully shrewd appreciation of its 
actual value. . . . She had higher aspirations than mere social suc- 
cess. . . . The settled aim of her life was to advocate the interests of 
her country . . . . to set her father free from his embarrassments, and 
to procure him a provision for his old age. For this she worked 

. . » She was thoroughly grateful’’—itself the indication of a 
fine nature—“ she made for herself steady friends in her youth, and 
thev continued her friends to their lives’ ends; and their friendship 
was kept up by their descendants to the second and third generation.’”* 
Few could say with Lady Morgan that, while still young, and at a time 
when the victims of severe laws were seldom spared, she had, by her 
energy and perseverance saved the life of a fellow-creature.t In 
closing the last of these volumes, we part with her under the influence 
of kindly feelings: she is pleasantly associated with our earliest re- 
membrances ; and we prefer her, with all her faults, to many who have 
taken a higher position in the world’s opinion and esteem. 








ROME AND THE PAPACY. 
PART THE SECOND. 


By Cyrus Reppina. 


In our last number we expressed an opinion that the sun of the tem- 
porality of the Papal power had set, and that the hope of the realisation 
of a lust after worldly empire, which it had concealed under ostensible 
religious duties, had perished for ever. The head of that faith had ceased 
to be respected in his own family, which had once been so obedient under 
its presumedly religious duties. They saw that those duties had become 
only a cover for temporal power. it was, therefore, impossible they 
could adhere to a high priest who really desired to substitute a worldly 
sway for a kingdom “ not of this world.’’ They would not consent any 
longer to muster under the false colours, which had become the rallying- 
poimt of an unhallowed ambition, the impulses of which could not be 
mistaken. They looked to Rome for spiritual guidance, and found only 
the promptings of cupidity and the desire of worldly power. 

It must be borne in mind that those who thus disagreed with their 
nominal head were the more enlightened and honest of the Papal family, 
and had drawn their earlier spiritual nutrition from the maternal Church. 
They cannot, therefore, be supposed to differ from it without being 
prompted by a high sense of duty, and a clear conviction of the errors of 





p. . 
t “The Condemned Felon,” vol. i. p. 353. 
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the Papacy. They were and are Catholics still, but they share in the 
advance of the age, and will not consent to see spiritual duties veil 
worldly ambition any longer in the head of their Chureh. Being of the 
family and household, proves that their estrangement is just and rational, 
for they would not violate the respect they bear to their head withont an 
absolute necessity. 

It is too true that priestly pride is case-hardened and obstinate in all 
its acts, and, no doubt, time would have done a work so desirable, but that 
the Church could do no wrong in its own opinion; for who would dare 
to charge fallibility upon the infallible, especially when it appealed to 
Heaven to support it in its venal desires, while its own children perceive 
the motive power of all its complaints and denunciations ! 

Some who cast “a longing, lingering look behind” at what the Pa 
has been, cannot be convinced, as we are, of the dying state of that am 
and once stupendous juggle. They will not credit that it is, at present, 
in articulo mortis. They believe it possible that a revival may take 

. They imagine that a concentration of its power, an effort of all 
its strength, combined with good fortune, and the help of the Virgin, the 
saints, and relies, under the sanctified guardianship of French bayonets 
in place of those of Austria—the most dear to the Vatican being the most 
crafty and the most congenial with those’ Ghibeline half-civilised Croats 
and Dalmatians which compose the “reason” of Austria—they imagine 
that a concentration of bayonets in the seat of bells and candles, with 
excommunication and anathema, in addition, may again restore the Pope 
to his former plenitude of power, and establish a Roman nationality im 
Italy, with the triple crown at the head. They had: fooled the cours om 
with miracles, could the cardinals not find one in stock to help Pio 
Nono! They believe it possible, under protecting steel, which pretends 
to no miraculous power, to operate upon the wavering, excite the luke- 
warm, convert the incredulous, unite all the faithful in a general crusade, 
and thus find favour once more bestowed upon it by the special indul- 
gence of Heaven; thus, at the eleventh hour, redeeming mistakes, 
over and above, by some great effort of innate power. A ling vision 
to the short-sighted, happily impossible of realisation. The talent of all 
the popes, from the fictitious St. Peter* to the present pontiff, could not 
realise it. Times change, and with them the means of operation, so 
that what will act well as an agent in one century, for good or evil, will 
not do in another, and that which could be done yesterday it is impos- 
sible to effect to-day. 

The former attempts at freedom made in Romagna and Naples, as well 
as in Piedmont, failed owing to the inertia of the common people, from 
their not feeling an interest or comprehending the subject for which they 
were to contend. ‘The insurrectionary movements of 1820 were simply 
constitutional, and comprised the Sardinian and Neapolitan states. That 
of Romagna, on the contrary, though deemed of the Papal territory, was 
strictly republican. The cessation of the temporal government of the 
Pope was proclaimed there at that time, and the Papal authorities were 
removed without resistance. Not a single armed hand was raised, not a 


* There is not the slightest ground for believing the real St. Peter was ever in 
e! 
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voice heard, in behalf of the Pope. This unanimity shows how slight 
was the hold of the Church, even so long ago, upon the people of that 
state, where it was best known, and, in consequence, most detested. This 
was a sufficient proof of itself that the last hour of the temporal power of 
the Church had come, and that what was true of its own provinces was 
also true as to other states. 

What is the present state of Rome? Suppose she were full of will 
and energy, thus to attempt to raise herself to her old ascendancy, with 
the Holy Alliance defunct—where is Austria! It is a thing now impos- 
sible. With what feeling would Europe regard the restoration of the 
Papacy to its pristine power if it were not so? The two principles which 
rule in the European empire in the present day would unite against her, 
and cast her into her tomb; the feudal principle, which will not have 
any unity in Italy that does not originate with itself, and that popular 
principle which will not now have the Papal power even in the way of 
an ally. The latter principle finds itself strong enough to go alone and 
keep on its way without Papal guidance. It no longer wants a renegade 
representative to plead its cause after a death-bed repentance; it can 
plead its own cause, and be its own representative. It has been a good 
while latently emancipated. Betrayed by the Papacy, it remembers the 
Papal apostasy from the people to the princes, and will continue to 
cherish for it an inveterate disgust. How should it be otherwise? The 
country which was, and is still, the centre of spiritual Rome is also the 
centre of its temporal power, or, rather, was so until the Ghibeline 
Austrian, recently expelled, held it under the pretence of a guardianship. 
The abuses and excesses of Rome were seen at their own doors by the 
Italian people. After violences, frauds, and perjuries so long continued 
by the Papacy against them, even a pontiff like Julius II. could not re- 
store the Papal credit in Italy. Popular confidence, once betrayed, is 
never regained. 

The foregoing hypothesis was inadmissible before the French expelled 
the Austrians. The Austrian, or Ghibeline, principle, always active 
against freedom, and ever trampling upon popular rights, kept Papal 
Italy ostensibly for the Pope, but secretly for itself. The Guelph was 
well guarded by Ghibeline bayonets. What had the Guelphish principle 
become? An assemblage of imbecile priests, a supporter of super- 
annuated doctrines, and the proclaimer of anathemas that only produced 
laughter at their grotesque fulminations. Even if Rome had power, the 
will was wanting. When France severed the chain, and nobly expelled 
the crafty Ghibeline, the divorce of Rome from the Italian people was at 
once seen to be eternal. The power of Austria, some, who had thought 
wildly and indulged dimesienl notions, blinded by vain hopes, fancied 
might be turned against the Papacy, at least so far as to make the people 
free of the temporal reign of the Pope, and thus turn against him the 
power that had entered Italy for his protection. There is little doubt but 
Austria would have been rejoiced to annex Italy openly to her own states 
if the other powers of Europe would have consented, while, in truth, it 
was ruled by her as if it were her own. The temporal tyranny of Austria 
was, by some short-sighted Italians, thought preferable to the double 
tyranny of Rome. Thus, the force invited into Italy to protect the 

apal territory, or under that pretence, would have been tempted to serve 
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itself. This speculation, actually broached in private, so it is said, was 

uashed because Austria, being a despotic power, its means of aggran- 
ioonent would thus be increased, and it would be throwing away all 
hope of future emancipation and self-government, though between the 
temporal rule of the Austrian and the double despotism of the Pope with 
his cardinals there could be no hesitation which to choose, and that, too, 


though the Austrian was a foreigner. But, with the better judging, it - 


seemed too much of the sacrifice of the present to a chance future; a 
hazardous game to play, even were Austria to be trusted! It must be 
confessed that the mistrust here by the wiser Italians was fully justified. 
Most political questions are complex, and should be omuiaal in ever 
point of view. The European balance of power, happily, will not permit 
rtial experiments of the foregoing character. They are, therefore, insu- 
ted questions, or merely speculative, serving only to explain popular 
feeling in a political crisis. The entirety of nations is no longer a prin- 
ciple, but a fact, which gives each nation the right of watching and con- 
trolling its neighbour. Europe at large has an interest in all which 
concerns Italy as a whole, and would hardly consent to sacrifice the 
European balance so necessary to its existence. If Austria possessed 
Italy, the balance of Europe would have been destroyed, while ba would 
have been aggrandised beyond right or reason. The idea would thus 
have been opposed by Europe at large; though while the Pope and 
Austria were in possession of the peninsula under the Holy Alliance 
auspices, and acting as one power, it was at that period very little 
otherwise than “Italy in Austria!’’ The character of the south was 
much mistaken. Of all the Europeans opposed to the Italians, both by 
nature and feeling, the Austrian, with his manifold races, is most so, even 
to revulsion. Nations are not made up of inert masses, to be placed and 
displaced at pleasure, by the delegates of a pretended divine right. They 
are ceasing to be cyphers, to be subtracted, or divided, aud disposed of 
under arbitrary systems of political arithmetic. This is less so now than 
ever. It is nearly become impracticable, except by brute force. Nations 
have antecedents and interests, passions which lead, and sympathies 
which move them. All this must be considered in the present day. The 
Germanic is as antipathetic as possible with the Italian. A revolution in 
Italy, covered by Austrian bayonets with a view to eventual independence, 
would, therefore, have found few who gave credit to it, but as a notion 
generated through the Papal oppression. Moreover, a foreign ruler could 
only exact submission by conquest; but would never be solicited, even for 
an hour, under the notion of some future change. The indulgence of such 
an idea by a few, shows how preferable to the temporal power of the Pope 
and cardinals, in the eyes of many Italians, particularly those of the States 
of the Church, was the yoke of Austria, when regarded as no more than 
an illustration in some degree of the dissatisfaction of the popular mind, 
that to the reign of priests and their minions would have preferred a 
foreign despotism. ‘The submission to a conqueror may, or must, be 
borne passively, but a foreign domination must never be called in, even 
for a day, if a due regard be had to future consequences, as the past 
history of many nations too clearly proves. 
If, before the liberation effected by the French in the north of Italy, 
the Austrians had taken possession of the south, it is clear it would iu no 
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way have achieved the liberation of the country from the Papal yoke, 
The Ghibeline and Guelph would soon have been in alliance. The notion, 
therefore, thus heediessly broached by a few ignorant persons, who con- 
trasted the “politic” politeness of the Austrian soldiers in the Papal 
States with the iron rule of the Pope and cardinals in temporal affairs, did 
not perceive how false and hollow were the opinions upon which a few of 
the least informed of the inhabitants of those states imagined such an 
action might be grounded. It was impossible not to perceive, even 
thirty years ago, that the pernicious influence of Austria was visible at 
Naples, as well as at Milan. ‘The Austrian despotism was the bitterest 
enemy of Italian nationality. She hated the people, yet she lusted after 
their territory, and it was against Austria proper that Italy should have 
risen as one man, for in the Papal territories the bland conduct of her 
soldiery, compared with their harsh conduct in the Milanese, explained 
their desire to make themselves a contrast to the rule of the Papal 
soldiery, or rather native banditti. 

Until recently, the masses in Italy were under an illusion. Seeing 
Italian princes upon the different thrones, they believed them inde- 
pendent in the spontaneity of their acts. The sole advantage of an 
Austrian government, brutal and despotic as it would be, could only end 
in stirring up the masses, inflaming their passions, rousing them against 
the stranger, and creating a common object of hatred and insult leading 
to sanguinary contests—so much on the supposition of an Austrian rule 
—throughout Italy. In fact, no judgment could be formed of the rule 
of Austria by her politic conduct in the States of the Church, in Tuscany, 
or Naples. The Milanese and Venice formed at that moment a different 
picture. What hope could the Italian have of a nationality under such 
a system of rule? Then, as to Italian unity, a government occupied by 
foreign soldiers, if it were the most benignant in the world, could never 
eradicate or neutralise local influences, destroy the rivalries of the dif- 
ferent states, so as to condense the whole into one uniform interest, and 
create new habits for national consolidation; in fact, no foreigner, espe- 
cially a brutal one like Austria, would use any means but force in 
attempting similar things. But enough; it is well known that such an 
idea was fallacious. To rule Italy, Austria would, as she always did, 
have promoted jealousies and divisions between the different states and 
cities. This was her well-known policy in the North, and it is notorious 
that she was always faithful to her antecedents. 

The policy of Napoleon I. towards Italy had been diametrically 
opposed to that of Austria, which always desired, if she could not hold 
Italy, to keep it weak and divided, because she felt that there was no 
sympathy between that country and herself on any one point; and, in 
fact, that Italy was more of an enemy than a neutral. Napoleon wished 
to see Italy strong upon that very ground. He desired to see it a 
barrier against Austria. Thus he had no hesitation in imparting strength 
to the kingdom of Italy, and in bringing the whole of the peninsula into 
union by a general administrative and judicial arrangement. He him- 
self sowed the seed for future Italian objects; the Austrian only lived 
from day to day upon the labour and property of others. The mission 
of Napoleon, it must be granted, was a social mission. It carried across 
the Alps the popular leaven, which had risen out of the French revolu- 
tion ; that of Vienna, on the contrary, was retrograde, and would fain 
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obliterate every trace of free institutions, and, if possible, destroy 
man who desired to be free. Under its rule, every tendency ace | 
unity would have to be watched and suppressed, because bad governments 
seek to divide the people in order to rule more arbitrarily. 

What hope, then, had the Italians under a double tyranny, unless in 
having recourse to a new Sicilian Vespers! An Austrian almost na- 
turalised in Italy, and odious from tyranny, might tempt it, when the 

rb, ‘‘ Tudesco Italianato, e un Diabolo incarnato,”* is considered. 
Nhe nationality of the peninsula and its future unity were not to be 
sought in Rome or Vienna, as has been lately seen. The will and power 
were wanting in both to fulfil that which they both alike abhorred. The 
Italian princes afforded no hope to the people, for they were mere 
puppets in the hands of their masters at Rome and Vienna. Satellites 
of superior orbs, they were alone actuated by their influences. What 
hope, then, remained for the Italian people? They became naturally 
more and more of one mind. More and more their eyes were opened 
to the true state of things. Nothing could more plainly prove the 
popular power than the vast means employed to counteract it by both 
temporal and spiritual rulers, until all Italy was one Austrian garrison, 
for fear of the people, because they alone work out revolutions. 
Descending from their attics imto the places for public meetings they 
create the movement, and without them nothing is achieved. In the 
peninsula they are, when moved, the soundest and most honest in action 
on the principle they adopt. In Italy, in former times, if inquiry were 
made how such or such an attempt failed, the reply was, “The imertia 
of the masses.” It was necessary to move them to the object, or it 
would be certain to fail. 

It was necessary to know the country in order to understand to what 
degree the people have been indifferent heretofore to speculations re- 
garding their government, and up to that point they kept themselves out 
of political questions. Some time ago, to speak to them of constitu- 
tions, of representatives, of electoral powers, of legal fictions—they un- 
derstood nothing about them ; and they would reply on any question upon 
such matters, “It is your affair, not ours.” ‘They had no interest in 
such matters. Nor was this wonderful. The masses might well be 
inert. None of the noble or wealthy interested themselves in their re- 
gard. ‘They were ruled by the priesthood ; they had everything to lose ; 
they knew nothing of popular rights or the enjoyment of them—why 
should they risk even their black bread, and life itself, for what they 
could not comprehend? Not at all blind nor insensible to those thin 
within the sphere of their customary intelligence, and speaking their 
language, all was well. They had, therefore, to learn what freedom was; 
and with the priest and the confessional adverse to freedom, the progress 
of such a people must necessarily be slow. 

It would be a task of no service to particularise the obstacles of the 
foregoing kind that interposed to prepare the minds of the uninstructed 
Italian population for comprehending the advantages of freedom. The 
adverse voice of the priest was ever in their ears, and all the ties of 
custom were in the opposite balance. They had, too, a loyal attachment 
to their princes, who were sure to arrange themselves on the side of 





* «“ A German Italianised is a devil incarnate.” 
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wer and profit. Thus the Italian people, that were friends to liberty, 
Pad to contend against the creed and power of the priests, and against the 
interests, affections, and habits of the masses, to modify or change them. 
They had to reconcile hostility, attach the masses to their cause, make 
indifference passionate, the unbelieving faithful, and all on trust in case 
of certain contingencies. Such was the state of things in Italy but a 
few years ago, before Austria, in the height of her insolence, entered 
the territory of Sardinia. The fruit was ripening, but the gathering 
must have been long delayed but for the vainglory of Austria, which 
was humbled by the French, to the great joy of every friend of freedom 
in Europe. 

It is true that the spirit of freedom had been gradually making way 
in the Italian mind for twenty years before that event, but its advance 
was principally among the middle classes. The various attempts made 
in Rome, Naples, and elsewhere, that had been put down by a foreign 
force, were effected by no general simultaneous effort of every popular 
class. They were movements of a part of the influential population, it 
is true, but there was no Garibaldi, no man of the order that led his 
equals of the class into the ranks of those above them, and thus amal- 
gamated all in one common cause. It was under Garibaldi that the 
old cry of the middle ages was heard from a people regenerating, “ Il 
popolo! il popolo!” “All for and by the people.” As in England, 
France, and Belgium, sovereigns reign, chosen by the people, so Italy 
has arisen, like a strong man, to assert the same mighty principle. Italy 
will do more, she will sever the temporal from the usurpation of the 
spiritual power, and the upas-blight of priestcraft, which, for so many 
ages has filled the world with hatred, oppression, and bloodshed. The 
days of the spiritual tyranny of Rome are numbered. Creeds move 
in cycles, and run them out like all other mundane things. Great 
principles of faith alone remain unchanged, like those of nature; but 
sects and creeds, when the work of men, often delusive and some- 
times mischievous, have their day. Spiritual Rome has had her temporal 
reign, and with her pride and persecuting spirit preserved it too long. 
What were the Roman persecutions of the early followers of the founder 
of our faith, to the oceans of blood shed by the heads of the Papal 
Church—the blood of every nation and tongue and people! This is a 
subject of comparison that it would not be amiss to exhibit im extenso, 
but it is foreign to the present topic. It is enough that Rome is no 
more, and that Italy contains a regenerated people, and is free, thanks 
to the interposition of Napoleon III. The humiliation of Austria will 
be hailed with delight by every friend of freedom, for she has been its 
foe everywhere, and is at present the focus of the unscathed feudalism 
of Europe. It was to France that Italy looked, under the dregs of the 
Bourbon dynasty, but looked in vain, although it was felt that France 
held in her hand the destiny of the peninsula ; and France has since 
demonstrated the fact. But France only carried out that popular principle 
which, before the Reform Act in England, had been even there clouded 
by a corruption which the last relics of feudalism had set in operation, 
and which that act restored de facto, for in principle it had been admitted 
there since the revolution of 1688. It prevailed in France ey 
at times, it is true, since the revolution of 1789, sometimes overclouded, 
but never lost. In France, as it was once in Rome, it still lives, and 
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recently elected Napoleon III. As it once placed its robe on the Ger- 
man reformers, so, for three centuries, it sapped the Roman theocracy ; 
it appeared with Mirabeau in France, and by external compression from 
the feudal principle, it committed excesses; Napoleon L., a military and 

lebeian pope, appeared and triumphed over the feudal sovereigns of 
— The feudality returned crippled under the restored Bourbons, 
but was trampled out by the popular power in July, 1830, and, to follow 
events one by one no farther, triumphed in the election of Louis Napoleon 
to the throne of France, and again in the triumphs of the Italian people 
and the victory of Garibaldi, whose name has aroused the masses. 

The destructive power of the French revolution has, after all, been the 
seed whence popular liberty has sprung. It is in vain to combat so 
evident a truth. The hurricane in the natural world clears the air, 
renders the seasons fruitful by destroying vermin, and the succeeding 
crops are increased. Destruction precedes renewed life, as the death of 
one generation provides by its decay for the existence of another more 
advanced. The shock of the revolutions in France, and other countries, 
at the end of the last and beginning of the present centuries, cleared the 
air for a better and freer political state, in which the governed partake 
in a main degree in their own system of rule, and now vindicate their 
natural rights against the usurpations of nearly two thousand years. 

We may further hope to see a universal consolidation of the free 
people of Europe, in upholding freedom of action, freedom of opinion, 
mutual kindness, and peace. But this can only exist by a universal assent 
of every nation with its next neighbour to those principles which are 
based on popular rights, such as have made due way in Western Europe. 
Independence and union are the first conditions of such a political state, 
for which, at this moment, Prussia, in the north, seems struggling. The 
nationality of the Italians is an accomplished fact, as well as her free- 
dom, however the obstinacy of the Pope may strive to involve the ques- 
tion for atime. This nationality is a part of the renovation of those 
states of Europe which have not yet shown themselves otherwise than 
by a certain restlessness among the people, a slight uneasiness, the germ 
of future changes. 

Some may smile at the idea of a European consolidation of some of 
the leading states into an association for the mutual support of the 
popular principle and the preservation of peace. It is but natural that 
those states in which the popular principle is the basis of the government 
should be in alliance. Diplomatists do not relish general ideas ; but has 
not such a system been already accepted and proclaimed, or somethin 
like it, in nature, though for an opposite purpose, since for the benefit 
of free nations it fell to pieces by its innate want of the principle of co- 
herence, from lack of common honesty. What but a general league in 
a wrong direction was that Holy Alliance, of which Lord wero 3 
on behalf of England (it should have been the cabinet, of which hi 
lordship was the head), signified a disgraceful approval. General leagues 
among free nations will, therefore, not want the precedent of such an 
example, if the object be different, with the advantage of massive power 
on its side in place of the short-sighted support of a hired military and of 
demented counsellors. 

Italy has obtained her freedom through a popular sovereignty. Thus 
far her hopes have not been thwarted, save by the Vatican alone. The 
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obstinacy of the priesthood is lessening more and more the respect 
for the head of the Papal Church. The non possumus to every sugges- 
tion, even from protecting friends, and the sovereign whose troops alone 
_ preserve the Pope from the reprobation of his own subjects in his own 
capital, is diminishing, every day, the influence of the head of the 
Catholic Church. Priests have no regard for maxims of policy. Those 
of Rome, it is possible, live in expectation of a new miracle in their 
favour, which may bring Catholic Europe to the feet of the pontiff. A 
rib of Jonah’s whale may be discovered that will operate something 
magical in favour of the Vatican, or a second Januarius may liquefy blue 
in place of searlet blood, as a warning to European kings not to yield 
an iota of constitutional right to their people ; the triple-crowned sove- 
reign of St. Peter may thus think to exhibit his supernatural powers as 
Moses did against the Egyptians. 

The present ruler of the peninsula is in the mean while consolidating 
his institutions, while the Vatican and Austria, like Pope and Pagan in 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” are sitting by the wayside, grinning at honest 
Christian, malevolent and angry, without power to molest a brave people 
that are every day getting more formidable in military power and more 
stable in rule. Let Austria grind her teeth, she dares not do more. Let 
Rome fulminate, her thunders are innoxious. 

Napoleon I. had restored the Church to France under certain restric- 
tions, compatible with an advanced age and the changes produced by the 
revolution. Rome was full of his praises, though he discarded as unfit 
for the age the Concordat of Francis I. with the Vatican. It was im- 
possible anything could be more judicious. With his customary acute- 
ness, Napoleon saw that the old Concordat gave too much power to Rome 
for the present benefit of France and the freedom of religious opinion 
there. He was lauded to the skies by the Pope for the restoration of 
religion, and all went on well until the peace of 1814. Some of the first 
fruits of which, that were felt and reprobated, were the re-establishment of 
the Inquisition in Spain, mainly through the English power—the Inqui- 
sition which the French had abolished, and the abrogation of the Con- 
cordat of Napoleon I., with a retrogradation to that of Francis I.* 





* It was on the 5th of September, 1817, that the present writer, being in Paris, 
received from London by an English officer of the army of occupation, who had 
made a rapid journey over, a J/orning Chronicle, a paper which Louis X VIII. had 
forbidden, with certain others, from entering France through the post-office, an 
illustration of Bourbon gratitude to England. That paper, or Perry, its pro- 
~~ by some mysterious means, had received a copy of the Concordat between 

ius VII. and Louis X VIIL, ** the descendant of St. Louis,” so styled, containing 
fourteen articles, and signed at Rome, June 11 of the before-mentioned year, by 
Blacas and Cardinal Gonsalvi. The gist of these articles was to fling back to the 
age of Francis I. the more advanced state of the Catholic Church in France. How 
Perry got a copy from Rome of this Concordat before it was made known by the 
French court to the people, remains to this day a mystery. Thinking it a piece 
of important information of which he had heard nothing before, and wishing to 
be foremost in the information, the writer printed it in Galignani’s paper, which 
had then no censor. It was not out but a few hours before the minister and court 
were in great alarm, as they were the channel through which alone such a com- 
munication should have been promulgated in France, while the contents of the 
document were yet unknown. The emissaries of the minister of police were soon 
after the present writer. The matter seemed utterly unaccountable. It hap- 

ed that the author of the mischief had left Paris for a few hours, and the gen- 
es were at fault, for of the matter at issue of course old Mr. Galignani could 
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Napoleon III. has not had the courage to restore the Concordat of his 
uncle which belongs to the existing time. He has, no doubt, a dread of 
the Church, as the occupancy of Rome proves. This is not wonderful. 
Every one here knows that, in 1851, out of six millions and a half of 
people in Ireland, only 851,792 were of the Church of England; in Seot- 
land, out of three millions, only 38,000 were of the Established Church 
of England; and, if we can form an approximative estimate of the 
Episcopalian Church in England, not more half these are attendants 
at church service, for in 1851 only 2,971,258 attended divine service in 
the church, while no less than 3,400,000 attended in the places of 
worship of other denominations. Yet, upon every Church question, 
which it is plain concerns only such a portion of the population as is thus 
described, it will be recollected how strongly every change, even the most 
trivial, affecting our Church has been, and is, resisted. Every one ean 
recal the No-Popery cry. Let us carry this principle into France, where, 


out of thirty-four millions of people, not more than two millions are of a 


faith different from the establishment. The position of Louis Napoleon, 
by comparative reasoning, may well make him hesitate regarding Rome. 
An established clergy is a most formidable body fora ruler to resist upon 
a political question in any country, for none carry their enmities farther; 
hence the odiwm theologium has become a proverb. 

Louis Napoleon, therefore, pauses regarding Rome. ‘There are often 
political necessities to which inclination must give way. The French 
ruler can have no affection for the Vatican, which has again and again 
treated him and his family with insult. There are no enmities so bitter 
as those which are generated under similar circumstances. They who 
censure the French ruler, do so without any experience of the heads of 
empires in similar positions as has been just instanced in England. The 
true policy of France is to see Italy free, as an additional barrier against 
the feudal and time-worn principles of Austria. Rome can only offer a 
passive resistance and a war of mountain bandits in alliance with the 
Bourbon—a sorry exhibition of the Vicar of Christ and the true prin- 
ciples of the origimal faith. The Vatican will not lend itself to any ad- 
vanced principle whatever, and it is to be hoped it will continue its oppo- 
sition, to make its fall less regretted by those of its ownereed. The 
Romagnese and the Marches are severed for ever from the Papacy, and 
if it continues to try the patience of Italy to the last, perhaps Louis 
Napoleon, not reluctantly, may yet offer it a spiritual sojourn at Avignon! 

The time is past when popular rights can be denied with impunity; 
they are admitted in the more civilised states. Prussia is at this moment 
struggling for them. England, France, Belgium, Italy, with the addi- 
tion of Prussia, will exhibit the principle of governments founded on a 
_— basis to a most important and influential extent throughout 

urope. The social initiative thus taken cavnot retrograde. The other 
nations, even Austria, must follow. The petty satraps of Germany must 





give no account. The next morning, before the guilty party could appear, the 
Morning Chronicle from London had reached the minister, the Duke de Cazes, who 
then saw that the matter turned upon the accident of a priority of intelligence. 
He became reasonable on the affair, but both the duke and the writer were 
equally at a loss to discover how the Chronicle could have got from Rome, exclu- 
sively, the copy of a document up to that moment considered a secret between 
the courts of Kome and Paris: the matter ended with an awkward courtesy. 
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look to their microcosmic dominions. Russia is making wise reforms, 
but there the court is before the people in political science, and the pro- 
gress, to be sure, must be proportionably slow. With all, it is but a 
question of time. 

Italy, Europe, humanity, are all indebted to Louis Napoleon for his 
assistance to a land labouring under a double tyranny. His motives are 
impugned ; granted that he saw in his interference an opportunity of 
driving back those waves that were rolling their muddy slime and putrid 
waters over the fair lands of Italy, and thus curbing most usefully that 
tainted Ghibeline stream which prided itself in overwhelming the progress 
of freedom and intelligence. No matter whether the interest of France or 
Italy were the impulse, the act was for the benefit of universal man, irre- 
spective of any advantage to France; and let it be so considered by those, 
and they are not a few even in this country, who, as well as groaning 
inwardly at the march of events, and the extinction of obsolete principles, 
charge their own government with crime in aiding such views, quoting 
rusty saws and wretched sophisms to bear them out. Vain is such a 
spirit against the progress of events. What had the past century to 
show in its best efforts compared to the present, but sanguinary wars, in 
which the people had no interest—histories of servitude and oppression 
and triumphs of arbitrary power exhibiting a miserable contrast to 
the popular triumphs of the present, in art, science, freedom, peace, and 
all that contributes to elevate character and extend public liberty. 

The modern state of society is essentially of the popular element, 
elevated upon the wrecks of that feudality which was introduced into 
England at the Norman invasion from the mainland of Europe, which it 
even then grievously oppressed, but was modified in early times by the 
influence of the Catholic faith, or, perhaps it should be said, by the 
superior intelligence and craft of the clergy of that political Church. 
The feudal lords were as ignorant as they were barbarous. It is on 
record that the art of penmanship was rare among them. Even at a 
comparatively late period the chaplain of the lord’s household was re- 
quested to make up the weekly accounts of a “ Sunday morning,”’ clearly 
because the “clerk” was the man on the establishment alone able to per- 
form the task. Feudality was the creature of Northern barbarism when 
Rome was the head of the popular theocracy, both ruling Europe between 
them. The German reformers attacked the Roman theocracy and shook 
the feudality. Both became united in their attempts at dominion over 
the masses in organising resistance, but the reformers triumphed over both. 
The reign of the popular principle of rule, confessed in England and 
ney acted upon, was not established on the Continent until the 

rench revolution, so terrible in its action from external compression, 
nor was it fully realised in England until the passing of the Reform Act, 
which, together with the law administration which knows no difference 
between crown and subject, and is above all suspicion in practice, has left 
~~ traces of the feudal reign, as in the game-laws, for example. 
In ce it has been wholly exterminated. With its destruction, and 
that of the temporal power of the Church of Rome, the nations of the 
Continent professing the Catholic faith can alone hope to see rational 
freedom germinate within their borders. Italy had been long ripe for 
the salutary change. The Papal hour of active mischief may have ex- 
pired, but it will act passively to its last gasp. It is out of its nature to 
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act rationally—it will die out sooner. Italy must and will be free. The 
Pope, at the head of the priesthood, must not longer play the double 
character. The high priest, as among the Jews, he may be, if he pleases, 
but there must be a Moses to take care of the temporal concerns of the 
Italian people, and, keeping Aaron to his sacrificial duties in the taber- 
nacle, prevent his making crowned calves any more, or riding on the 
necks of the people who demand the natural right of freedom and the 
enacting of their own laws. 

To England the question of the freedom of an enslaved people is not 
unimportant, as adding strength to the more enlightened of the human 
family. Knowledge follows freedom. The Catholic Irish seem, on the 

of the more prominent apostles of the Roman Catholic faith, to take 
the side of the temporal power of the Pope against the enlightened popu- 
lation of Italy—a proof how much behind the time is that part of the 
Irish population. If we were asked why this is the case, we should not 
hesitate to place it to the account of the deplorable popular ignorance, 
which it is the interest of the priesthood to maintain. Cut off from com- 
municating with any other people except those of another faith, and only 
instructed in the doctrines of their Church, not as followed by the en- 
lightened people of Italy, but strictly bound to the inveterate absurdities 
and time-worn superstitions of the Roman highflyers, it can ney be 
marvelled at that the obsolete principles of the heads of the Church at 
Rome are those of Ireland, and that the backward state of the country 
in the arts of life is to be ascribed to the narrow views and avoidance of 
travelling out of the time-worn track of the old Catholic population. In 
the North American states the same thing is observable. Fasts, feasts, and 
fighting are the traits of the Irish there, who in Europe shout for the 
Pope, and down with the Italian people. The liberation of Italy, there- 
fore, has a double interest for Englishmen, since it shows that a Catholic 
nation may keep its faith, and yet advance with the age. It was with 
pain we saw in the return of shipping of the United Kingdom, the other 
day, that Scotland, with its barren lands, half the amount of arable land, 
and an inclement climate, possessed of three million of population only, 
had twice as many ships as Ireland, with six or seven millions of population 
and a soil proverbially fertile. When the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
take a leaf out of the book of the emancipated Italians, we may expect 
to see Ireland what it never can be until the people are intelligent 
enough to perceive that there is a religious as well as a political tyranny, 
and that neither the one nor the other have the sanction of God or nature. 
It was impossible to avoid this digression and its inferences. 

In respect to Italy, we must wait events. The petty territory of Rome 
may find some such fortunate concatenation of circumstances as made the 
rest of the peninsula free, operate by-and-by in her favour: let us wait 
events a little longer. There is no need of a miracle when, in the order 
of things, the movement is in all events certain not to be retrograde. 
Neither king nor people will more be subjected to the lust of temporal 
power under religious pretences, while the children of freedom of every 
language, nation, and fornr of rule, recalling the power attained by past 
pretences and hypocrisies for ever destroyed, exclaim, joyfully, “ How art 
thou fallen from Heaven, Lucifer, son of the morning ! 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 
A TALE OF THE DAY. 


Part THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 


I, 


THE TEMPTATION OF A LIFE. 


In a few broken, earnest words, De Vigne told her of that fatal mar- 
riage-bond which had cost him his mother’s life, stained his own name, 
banished him from his ancestral home, cursed his life with a bitter and 
futile regret, and now brought misery on a life dearer than his own; and 
it touched him deeply to see, as she listened to his story, how utterly her 
Own sorrow was merged into her grief for him; her misery at all he 
had suffered in his cruel bondage; her loathing, at the thought of all 
he had borne for those eleven long years, in even nominal connexion 
with such, as her quick perception had told her the Trefusis must be. 
It touched him deeply to see how her own wrongs, and his want of 
candour and of truth towards her, faded away unremembered in her grief 
and sympathy for him, and she was more dear, more dangerous to him 
in that hour of suffering, than in her most brilliant, her most tender, her 
gayest, sweetest, or most bewitching moments. 

Wrapt in that silent communion, absorbed in the bitterness in which 
the first moments of their reunion were steeped, neither heard a footfall 
on the forest turf, nor saw the presence of one, who, drawing near them, 
looked on the completion of that vengeance which had struck its first 
blow so many years before, and now came to deal its last. They neither 
_— nor heard her, till her chill, coarse, harsh tones stirred the sweet, 
soft air. 

“ Miss Tressillian, two years ago you chose to disbelieve, or feign to 
disbelieve, my claims upon your lover. Ask Major De Vigne now, in my 
presence, if he can dare to ial that I am his lawful wedded wife ?” 

With an involuntary cry of horror, Alma looked up, instinctively 
clinging closer to De Vigne in the presence of this woman, so loathsome 
and so hateful to them both. ‘With a fierce oath he sprang to his feet, 
standing once more face to face, as he had stood at the marriage altar 
of Vigne, with the woman whom the Church had made his wife. There 
they met at last in the solemn, silent aisles of the great royal forest, 
heaven above-head, nature around so calm, so fair, so peaceful; there 
they met at last, those two fierce foes whom the marriage-laws assumed 
to hold as “two whom God had joined together!” she looking at him 
with her cruel laugh, a leering triumph in her cold glittering eyes, a devilish 
sneer upon her lip, hating him with the chill, ceaseless hate which evil 
natures feel for those whom they have wronged ; he gazing down on her, 
his brow crimson with the conflicting passions warring in him, his eyes 
flashing fire on her, his face dark with the anger, the loathing, and the 
scorn the very sight of her at such a moment roused in him. Between 
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him, clinging to his arm in vague terror for him, as if to shield him from 
the cruel hatred of his wife and deadliest foe—clinging to him as if she 
defied all power to part them, yet feared some hand stronger than her 
own which would wrench them asunder—was the woman he loved. On 
the one hand, the she-devil that had cursed his life; on the other, the 
better angel, which had nestled in his heart to touch all its deeper chords, 
and waken all its purer aspirations. 

The Trefusis looked at him, and smiled a smile that chilled his blood 
as the cold gleam of the dagger in the moonlight chills the blood of a 
man waking from sweet dreams to find himself fettered and bound in the 
clutches of his most cruel foe. 

“ Ask him, Miss Tressillian!” she said again. ‘“ You disbelieved me. 
See if Granville de Vigne, who in bygone days used to boast very grandl 
of his truth and honour, dare tell you a lie before my face, and say that £ 
am not his lawful wife.’’ 

Cold and haughty rushed the words to Alma’s lips, her dark-blue eyes 
flashing with the scorn and the fire latent in her semi-Southern nature, 
and impetuous passion blazing into flame : 

‘* Major de Vigne would not lower himself so far to your level as to 
tell a falsehood, though he well might be tempted to renounce the stain 
upon his name of connexion with such as yourself. But he has nothing 
to confess. I know all; and if the sorrow be his, the shame of his mar- 
riage rests solely upon you.” 

The Trefusis laughed scornfully to cover her mortification, She had 
never counted on De Vigne having himself confessed his marriage, and 
she. was cheated of her wished-for omy in tearing from him his last 
love, in seeing his haughty head bowed before her, and in driving from 
his side the woman whom she hated, for that one cutting speech at St. 
Crucis, almost as bitterly as she hated him. 

She laughed that coarse, harsh laugh which, with many other of the 
traces of her origin and her innate vulgarity, had crept out since, her aim 
now attained, she had flung off that ever-uncongenial gloss and varnish of 
refinement which she had assumed to lure De Vigne. 

“ You take the high hand, young lady! Well, you are very wise to 
make the most of a bad bargain ; and since you cannot be his wife, to 
— it is the more honourable post to be his mistress! I wish you joy ; 

is love has ever been so very famous for its constaney !” 

“ Woman! silence!” broke in De Vigne, so fiercely, that even the Tre- 
fusis paused for the moment, and shrank from the lurid fire flashing from 
his eyes, and the dark wrath gathered in his face. “If you dare 
to breathe another of your brutal insults in her ear, I vow y Heaven 
that your sex shali not shield you from my vengeance. You have 
wronged me enough. You shall not venture to try your coarse insolence 
and ribald jests on one as high above you in her purity and nobility and 
truth as yon heavens are above the earth! My love, my darling!” he 
whispered passionately, bowing his head over Alma, who still clung to 
his arm, her colour changing from a crimson flush to an ashy whiteness, 
her face full of horror, terror, loathing, scorn at the first coarse words 
that had ever been spoken to her—that had ever breathed to her of 
shame! “do not heed her; do not listen to her. She is a bold, bad 
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woman, who cares not what she says, so that it may sting or injure me. 
Oh God, forgive me! that I should have brought you into this !” 

“ Purity! nobility !” re-echoed the Trefusis, with her cold, loud laugh. 
“ Since when have those new idols had any attraction for you, cher Gran- 
ville? In bygone days all you used to care for were, if I recollect rightly, 
a carnation oe and a es figure ; and if the external pleased your 
senses, I never knew you care particularly for the over-cleanliness of 
mind and character. How long have you begun to learn platonics ? 
The role will hardly suit you long, I fancy. Why, we shall have you 
“ moral” next, and preaching “pure” religion. A leopard cannot change 
his spots, we have holy authority for believing ; nor can you change your 
nature, and keep faithful six months together. If Miss Tressillian likes 
to be added to the string of your cast-off loves, it is no concern of mine, 
though you are my husband.” 

His face grew white as death; he to stand by and hear Alma insulted 
thus! With a fierce gesture he lifted his arm; forgetful of her sex, he 
would have struck her in his wrath, his grief, his insulted pride, his mad- 
dened passions ; but Alma caught his arm : 

“ For my sake——”’ 

The low, trembling words, the touch of her little soft hand, the sight 
of her pale, upraised face, with its dark fond eyes, stood between him 
aud his passion as no other thing on earth would have done. For “ her 
sake” his arm dropped, and he stopped in that mad anger in which, if he 
had given reins to it, he could have murdered the woman who, not content 
with vengeance upon him, must come to wreak it on another dearer than 
himself. The dark blood surged again over his brow ; he put his hand 
upon his breast, as he had done at the marriage-altar, to keep down the 
storm of passions raging in his heart. 

“ Out of my sight, out of my sight,” he muttered, “or by Heaven I 
= say or do that you will wish to your dying day unsaid and un- 

one !”” 

Something in the grand wrath of his tempestuous and fiery nature awed 
and stilled even the Trefusis; a dogged sullenness overspread her face; 
she was foiled and mastered, and for the first time her revenge was 
wrested from her grasp. Whether she would have left him subdued by 
a nature even stronger than her own, or whether she would have stood 
her ground and expended the vulgar anger of her character in coarse 
jests and ribald sneers, I cannot tell ; for at that minute light laughter 
and lighter footsteps, and low merry voices, broke on their ear, and through 
the beech-boughs of the Gros Fouteau came Madame de la Viellecour and 
her party, who, having a sort of féte champétre in the forest, had come 
to look for La Petite Tressillian, whom they had left alone at her own re- 
quest to sketch the sunlight glancing off and on among the massive 
branches and budding leaves of Richelieu’s Oak. 

Madame de la Viellecour recognised De Vigne with surprise ; she saw, 
moreover, that she and her party were come at an untimely season on & 
painful scene; but, like a well-bred woman of the world, showed neither 
astonishment nor consciousness, but coming forward with her delicate 
gloved hands outstretched, welcomed him home with pleasant fluent 
French words of congratulation and pleasure. 
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It was well for him that he had learnt, long years before, the first 
lesson society gives it pupils: to smile when their hearts are breaking ; 
to seem calm and courteous when fiercest penne are rioting within ; 
to wear a pleasant, tranquil, unmoved air while the vultures gnaw at their 
life-strings, as the Indian at his funeral pyre smiles on those who would 
fain see him quiver and hear him groan. It was well for him that he 
had learnt “ good breeding” in its most essential point; knew how to 
suffer and give no sign—a lesson they learn to the highest perfection 
who suffer most—or he could hardly have answered Madame de Vielle- 
cour as he did, calmly, courteously listening to her fluent congratulations 
while the stormy passions, just aroused in all their fullest strength, raged 
and warred in thes heart; while on the one side stood the woman he so 
passionately loved, on the other the wife he as passionately loathed. 

“Come back to dinner with us,” continued Madame de Viellecour; 
“the carriages are waiting near. Alma, ma belle, you look ill ; you are 
tired, and the sun has been too hot.” 

She turned away with her gay party, talking to De Vigne, who in- 
stinctively followed and answered the Duchess, who kept up the flow of 
conversation for him ; he dared not look into that fair, fond face beside 
him, nor she into his. Suddenly the clear, cold, hard tones of the Tre- 
fusis, at whom, since his last words, he had not glanced, and whom 
Madame de la Viellecour had not observed in the demi-lumiére of the 
forest, which was growing dark, now that the sun had set, hissed through 
the air, arresting all : 

“Granville, may I trouble you for a few words before you leave. I 
thought it was not comme il faut for a husband to accept an invitation 
before his wife’s face in which she was not included !” 

Madame de la Viellecour turned suddenly ; the harsh and rapid English 
was lost on the rest of her party, but she, despite all her tact and high 
breeding, stared first at the speaker, then at De Vigne. 

“ Mais !—quelle est donc cette femme |” 

He did not hear her; he had swung round, his face, even to his lips, 
white and livid with passion—passion too deep and concentred to find 
for the moment vent in words. Careless of all observers, Alma clasped 
both hands upon his arm: 

“Do not go,” she whispered. “Come with me. Do not stay with 
her, if you love me !” 

For once he was deaf to her prayer; his lips quivered, his eyes filled 
with lurid fire ; it was unutterable torture to have that woman—bold, 
bad, hateful, all that he knew her to be—stand there and claim him 
as her husband, with that fiendish Jaugh and coarse exultation, before the 
one so unspeakably dear and precious to him—torture that goaded him 
till he felt rather devil than man. “ A few words with me! Yes! we 
will have a few more words. By Heaven, they shall be such as you will 
remember to your grave.” 

Alma clung to his arm, breathless, trembling, white with fear, as he 
muttered the words fiercely under his breath: *‘ Granville, Granville, if 
you love me, do not stay with her! She will madden you, she will kill 
you, she will make you do something you will repent. For my sake, 
come; leave her to do and say her worst. She is beneath your 
vengeance !”’ 
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For the first time he was deaf to her entreaties—for the first time he 
would not listen to her voice. a ge hands off his arm, and 
answered her in the same low whisper 

“Go, my darling; I will rejoin yeu. Fear nothing from me ; she has 
already done her worst, and in all do or say while my life lasts, I shall 
remember you. Go!” 

He spoke gently, but too firmly for her to resist him. He turned to 
Madame de la Viellecour: 

“ Allow me, Madame, to speak a few words with this person. I will 

jom you as soon as possible. You do not dine till mime?” 

“Not till nine! I will leave a horse for you at the entrance of the 
Gros Fouteau—au revoir!” 

Certain indistinct memories arose in the Duchess’s mind of a story her 
brother, poor little Curly! had told her, long ago, of some unhappy 
and ill-assorted marriage his idol and his chief, Granville de Vigne, had 
made. With ready tact she hastened to cover whatever was disagreeable 
to him, and with a quick guess at the truth, she glanced at Alma’s face, 
and tapped her on the shoulder with her parasol : 

“Va ten en petite ; ; il commence 4 faire froid et ces beaux yeux bleux 
sont trop chers 4 trop du monde, pour que je-te permette de t’enrhumer.” 

They went; a turn in the road soon hid them from sight, and De Vigne 
and the woman who called herself his wife were left in the twilight, 

ing around them. They stood alone; the clear soft skies above, 
the great shadows of the mighty forest deepening slowly towards them 
over the velvet turf. For a moment neither spoke. Perhaps the memory 
was too strong in both of eleven years before, when they had stood thus 
face to face before the marriage-altar, to take those vows—on one side a 
lie and a fraud, on the other a curse life-long and inexorable. 

Alma knew him aright—this woman did madden him. She had set ight 
to all the hottest passions in him, and they now flared and raged far be- 
yond any power of his to still them. Fiery as his nature was, the hate 
and anguish to which the past hour had roused him, his loathing for this 
woman, who only bore his name to dishonour it, end only used the tie of 
wife to torture and insult him, overmastered reason and self-control, and 
unloosed the bonds of all that was darker and fiercer in his character, 
which lay unstirred in him as in a lesser or a greater measure in the 
hearts of all men. 

She spoke first, with that coarse sheer upon her face which roused 
him and stung him more bitterly than anything—the sneer that had 
been on her lips when she signed her name in the register at Vigne: 

“Granville de Vigne, we have met at last! It is twenty years since 
we parted at Frestonhills. You have found my promised revenge no 
child's play, no absurd bombast as you fancied it, eh? I befvoled you, 
I intoxicated you. I led you on, against counsel, reason, prudence. I 
made ir offer me your name, your grand old name which you prized 
so hight I won you as my husband, my husband ‘until death us shall 
onal Do you remember the sweet words of the marriage service that 

nd us together for life, mon cher? I won youas my husband—lI, the 
beggar’s daughter! I have driven you from your home; I have made 
the memory of your mother a weight of remorse to you for ever; I have 
cheapened your name, and made it hateful to you; I have exiled you 
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often from your country ; I stand a bar, as long as you and I shall live, 
to your and happiness. You laughed once when I vowed to be 
ienan yous you can hardly laugh at it now !” 

“Oh! devilincarnate!” burst from De Vigne, all the mad agony in 
him breaking bounds. ‘Oh! wretch, divorced in truth from the day 
we stood together at the altar, evil enough I have done, but not 
enough to be cursed with you! Have I been so far worse than my 
fellow-men that I must needs be punished with such cruel chastise- 
ment? You were revenged ; your lust for position and money made you 
plan out schemes which—I being drunk with madness—succeeded and 
triumphed. But hardened as you are, you may tremble at the fiend you 
raise in me. I tell you in your wildest dreams you never pictured, in his 
fiercest wrath no mortal ever felt the hate—the fearful hate—that I now 
feel for you!” 

She ae iD again—that coarse, cold, brutal laugh which thrilled 
through every inmost fibre of his nature. 

“ No doubt you do, for the bonds by which I hold you are those that 
neither church nor law, wealth nor desire, once forged, can break. You 
want your freedom, Granville de Vigne ; but while I live you know well 
enough that do what you may you will never have it. You want to wash 
off the stain from your name. You want to go back to your lordly home 
without my memory poisoning the air. You want your liberty, if only 
on the old plea for which you used to want all things that were not easy 
to get, because it is unattainable. Of course you hate me! Perhaps 
that golden-haired child whom I found you weeping over so pathetically, 
finding mere love an unprofitable connexion, wanted to work on you to 
put your freedom in her hands, and you would fain be quit of me, to pay 
down the price again for a new passion rs 

With a fierce spring like a panther, De Vigne seized her by the arm, 
while even she recoiled from the dark passion lowering on his brow and 
flaming in his eyes. 

“Dare to breathe one word of her again, and I shall forget your sex! 
Her name shall never be polluted by passing your lips, nor her purity 
sullied by even a hint from your coarse mind. Let her alone, I tell you, 
or by Heaven it may be worse for you than you ever dream !”’ 

She quailed before the passion in his voice, the strength of the iron 
grip in which he held her; but her fiendish delight in goading him to 
fury outweighed her fear. She laughed again. 

“ Sullied! polluted! I faney your protection will do that more com- 
pletely than my pity. Remember, your love damns a woman almost as 
utterly as the Roman Emperor’s approach! Remember, the world will 
hardly believe in the purity and nobility on which it now pleases you to 
sentimentalise so prettily ; it will hardly believe in them from a lion like 
Granville de Vigne, especially when he selects for his inamorata one of 
Vane Castleton’s forsaken loves !” 

An oath, so fierce, that it startled even her, stopped her in her jeer- 
ing, coarse, and hardened slander. The boiling oil was flung upon 
the seething flames, lashing them into fury. He was stung past all 
endurance, and the insult to his strongest and most precious love, the 
slander of the woman whom he knew as noble and as stainless as any 
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child of man can ever be, goaded him on to madness. Anger, fury, 
hatred, entered into him in their fullest force ; he neither knew nor cared 
in that moment what he did ; the blood surged over his brain, and flamed 
in his veins like molten fire ; he seized her in his grasp as a tiger on his 

rey. 
ene Woman, devil, silence! Oh that you were of my sex, that I could 
wreak such vengeance on you for your slanderous lies as you should carry 
with you to the grave.” 

Her fierce sal ina eyes looked into his in the dull grey twilight, with 
that leer and triumph in them with which she gloated over the misery she 
caused, 

“You would kill me if I were a man? I dare say, though I am a 
woman, you would scarcely scruple to do so if you were not afraid of the 
law, which is inexorable on murder as on marriage! You would not 
be the first husband who killed his wife when he fell in love with 
another woman, though whether it would honour your boasted escut- 
cheon much . 

She stopped, stricken with sudden awe and fear at the passion she had 
stung and tortured into being. As his eyes looked down into her with 
the fury she had roused, and the iron gripe of his hands clenched harder 
and harder upon her, for the first time it flashed upon her that she was in 
his power—the power of the man she had so bitterly wronged, and whom 
she had now goaded on to reckless fury and maddened despair. She 
knew his fiery passions—she knew his lion-like strength—she knew his 
cruel and unavenged wrongs, and she trembled, and shivered, and turned 
pale in his relentless grasp, for she was in his hands, and had aroused a 
tempest she knew not how to lay. 

“Wretch! fiend! if you tempt me to wash out my wrongs, and slay 
you where you stand, your blood will be on your own head !” 

His voice, as it hissed in the horrible whisper, sounded strange even to 
his own ear, every nerve in his brain thrilled and throbbed, flashes of fire 
danced before his eyes, through which he saw cold, cruel, hateful, the face 
of his temptress and his foe. The cool pale heavens whirled around him, 
the giant forms of the forest trees seemed dark and ghastly shapes laugh- 
ing at his wrongs and goading him to crime. His grasp tightened and 
tightened on her; she had no strength against him ; her life was in his 

wer, that life which only existed to do him such hideous wrong ; that 
life which stood an eternal bar between him and love, and peace, and 
honour; that one human life which stood barring him out from heaven, 
and which in one flash of time he could snap, and still, and destroy for ever 
from his path, which its presence so long had cursed. 

They were alone, shrouded and sheltered in the dim solitude of the 
coming night; there were no witnesses in that dense forest, no eyes to 
see, no ears to listen, no voices to whisper whatever might be done under 
the cover of those silent beechwood shades. 

That horrible hour of temptation!—coming on him when, with 
every passion stung to madness, his blood glowed ready to receive 
the poison! The night was still around them, there was not a sound 
save the sigh of the forest leaves; not a thing to look upon them, 
save the little crescent moon and the evening star, rising from the 
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dying sun-rays. Night and Solitude—twin tempters—gathered round 
ham + his heart s still, his brain was on fie, his eyes blind and 
dizzy; alone, out of the grey and whirling haze around him he saw that 
cold cruel face, with its mocking, fiendish , and clear and horrible 
the voice of a fell Temptation whispered in his ear, “ Her life is in your 
hands, revenge yourself. Wash out the stain upon your name, win back 
the liberty you crave, efface the loathsome insults on the woman you love. 
You hate her, and she stands between you and the heaven you crave— 
take the life that destroys your own. For your love, she gave you 
fraud; for your trust, betrayal; for your name, disgrace. Avenge it! 
It is just! One blow, never heard, and never known by any mortal 
thing, and you have freedom back and love !” 

His brain reeled under the horrible temptation; unconsciously his 
grasp tightened and tightened upon her, too strong for her to have power 
or movement left. The night whirled around him, the pale blue skies 

w crimson as with blood, the great gnarled trunks of the trees seemed 
to mock and grin like horrid spirits, goading him to evil, his passions 
surged in madness through his veins; and clear and horrible he seemed 
to hear a tempter’s voice: “ Avenge your wrongs, and you are free!’’ 
With a cry, a throe of agony, he flung the fell allurement from him, 
and threw her from his grasp. ‘“* Devil, temptress! thank Heaven, not 
me, I have not murdered you to-night!” She lay where he had thrown 
her iu his unconscious violence, stunned, less by the fall than by the terror 
of the moment past—that moment of temptation that had seemed eternity 
to both. She lay on the fresh forest turf, dank with the glittering even- 
ing dews, and he fled from her—fled as men flee from death or capture— 
fled from that crime which had lured him so nearly to its deadly brink— 
which so nearly had cursed and haunted his life with the relentless terror, 
the hideous weight of a human life, silenced and shattered by his hand, 
lain by his deed in its grave, sent by his will from its rightful place and 
presence in the living, laughing earth, into the dark and deadly mysteries 
of the tomb. : 

He fied from the hideous temptation which had assailed him in that 
hour of madness—he fled from the devil of Opportunity to which so many 
sins are due, and from whose absence so many virtues date. He fled 
from it; flinging it away from him with a firm hand, not daring to stay 
to test his strength by pausing in its presence. He fled on and on, in 
the still grey twilight gloom, through the dense silent forest, its trembling 
leaves, and falling dews, and evening shadows; he fled on under the 
gaunt boughs and tangled aisles of the woodland; all the darkest passions 
of his nature warring and rioting within him. Dizzy with the whirling 
of his brain, every nerve in his mind and body strung to tension, quivering 
and throbbing with the fierce torture of the ordeal past, he flung him- 
self, half conscious, on the cool fresh turf with a ery of agony and thanks- 
giving. 

The last faint sun-glow faded from the west, the silver scimetar of the 
young moon rose over the forest, the twilight deepened, and the night 
came down on Fontainebleau, veiling town and woodland, lake and 
mee in its soft and hallowing light; still he lay upon the turf under the 

h-trees, exhausted with the conflict and the struggle of the great 
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ions at war within him; worn out with that fell struggle with 
Memptation, where submission had been so easy, victory so hard. And 
as the twilight shadows deepened round him, and the dews gathered 
thicker on the whispering leaves, and the numberless soft voices of the 
night chimed through the silent forest glades, he thanked God that his 
heart was free, his hands stainless, from the guilt which, if never known 
by his fellow-men, would yet have haunted him with its horrible presence 
throughout his life, poisoned the purest air he breathed, turned the fairest 
heaven that smiled on him into a hell, waked him from his sweetest sleep 
to start and shudder at the chill touch of remembered crime, and cursed 
his dying bed with a horror that would have pursued him to the very 
borders of his grave. He thanked God that for once in his life he had 
resisted the mad temptation of the hour, and thrust away the devil of 
Thought ere it had time to fester into Deed; he thanked God that the 
dead weight of a human life was not upon his soul, to rise and drive him, 
Orestes-like, from every haven of rest, to damn him in his softest hours of 
joy, to make him shrink from the light of heaven, and tremble at the rustle 
of the forest trees, and quail before the innocent and holy beauty of the 
earth he had crimsoned with his guilt. He thanked God with passionate 
gladness and trembling awe at the peril past—that he could meet the 
innocent eyes of the woman he loved without that secret on his soul— 
that he could take her hands without staining them with the guilt on his 
—that he could hold her to his heart without the deadly presence of 
that crime with which, to win her, he would have darkened earth and 
burdened both their lives. He thanked God that he could stand there in 
the solemn aisles of the Forest Temple free at least from the curse of that 
terrible crime, and feel the soft wind fan his hair, and hear the sweet 
sighing of the woodland boughs, and look upwards to the fair, calm 
heavens bending over him in the solemn and holy stillness of the night 
without the myriad voices of the earth calling on him to answer for the 
crime into which his passions had hurried him, and rising up silent but 
ruthless witnesses against him—that he could stand there under the fair 
evening stars, free, saved, stainless from the guilt that had tempted him 
in the darkest hour of his life, able to look up with a clear brow.and a 
fearless conscience into the pure and holy eyes of night! 
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THe scene of our sketch is laid in the year 1857, when the 
financial crisis, which eventually shook the whole world, poured like an 
avalanche over the United States, carrying everything before it. The 
Ohio Life Insurance and Credit Company, in whose stability everybody 
believed, opened the ball with a bankru of two million dollars, 
Bank after bank followed through the whole of the country; the rail- 
ways in process of making were stopped; the old lines, hitherto so 
prosperous, paid no dividend ; and the North-Western States, the granary 
of Europe, were almost ruined by the financial calamity and excessive 
speculation. Another nation, in such a melancholy position, would have 
lost nearly all its spirit of enterprise ; but such a misfortune was only a 
new incentive for the sturdy American branch of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and it made every possible effort to recover its losses. Even though 
bills of exchange and bank-notes had lost their credit, property had sunk 
in value, and thousands were ruined by the failures, the creative strength 
of the soil still remained; and supported by this, the active nation re- 
solved to begin the battle of life afresh and gain the victory. It was a 
peculiar sign of the times that many persons, who had hitherto been 
nominal Christians, suddenly became pious, and visited prayer-meetings, 
though careful, at the same time, not {to neglect business. At such 
assemblies, men of the highest rank, politicians, judges, physicians, and 
others, could be seen kneeling and imploring for better times in the com- 
pany of ordinary artisans. Many may have been hypocrites, but we 
may safely say that the great majority were imbued with fervent feel- 
ings of piety. 

One of the most melancholy signs of this disastrous time, was the 
fact that it was proved how many men had been speculating most wildly, 
while utterly reckless of the consequences; others, again, taking an 
immoral advantage of the general misery, took oceasion to get rid of 
their debts. It was extraordinarily easy for men to avoid meeting their 
engagements under some excuse or the other. When a trader meant 
dishonesty, he had only to transfer his property to a third party, who 
was mixed up in the affair, and thus defraud his creditors of their rights; 
and there were plenty of unscrupulous solicitors who lent a hand in 
such manipulations for a certain per-centage. We ean easily understand 
that under such circumstanees the trading world sought for some mode 
of checking this fraudulent conduct, and protecting themselves against 
future losses. As the Anglo-Saxons always act on the principle of 
“help yourself,” a few speculative gentry soon laid before the leading 
merchants and bankers of the large cities a plan which, in spite of some 
moral objections, soon met with general support. In thesame way as the 
American Express Company has its branches all over the country, and 
agents in nearly every town, great or small, it was proposed to open 
secret offices in all the commercial towns, whose business it would be to 
obtain on the spot the most accurate information about the affairs of the 
tradesmen, and register it. For this purpose confidential men were sent 
from New York all through America, with instructions to look up the 
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ions at war within him; worn out with that fell struggle with 
Memptation, where submission had been so easy, victory so hard. And 
as the twilight shadows deepened round him, and the dews gathered 
thicker on the whispering leaves, and the numberless soft voices of the 
night chimed through the silent forest glades, he thanked God that his 
heart was free, his hands stainless, from the guilt which, if never known 
by his fellow-men, would yet have haunted him with its horrible presence 
throughout his life, poisoned the purest air he breathed, turned the fairest 
heaven that smiled on him into a hell, waked him from his sweetest sleep 
to start and shudder at the chill touch of remembered crime, and cursed 
his dying bed with a horror that would have pursued him to the very 
borders of his grave. He thanked God that for onee in his life he had 
resisted the mad temptation of the hour, and thrust away the devil of 
Thought ere it had time to fester into Deed; he thanked God that the 
dead weight of a human life was not upon his soul, to rise and drive him, 
Orestes-like, from every haven of rest, to damn him in his softest hours of 
Joy; to make him shrink from the light of heaven, and tremble at the rustle 
of the forest trees, and quail before the innocent and holy beauty of the 
earth he had crimsoned with his guilt. He thanked God with passionate 
gladness and trembling awe at the peril past—that he could meet the 
innocent eyes of the woman he loved without that secret on his soul— 
that he could take her hands without staining them with the guilt on his 
—that he could hold her to his heart without the deadly presence of 
that crime with which, to win her, he would have darkened earth and 
burdened both their lives. He thanked God that he could stand there in 
the solemn aisles of the Forest Temple free at least from the curse of that 
terrible crime, and feel the soft wind fan his hair, and hear the sweet 
sighing of the woodland boughs, and look upwards to the fair, calm 
heavens bending over him in the solemn and holy stillness of the night 
without the myriad voices of the earth calling on him to answer for the 
crime into which his passions had hurried him, and rising up silent but 
ruthless witnesses against him—that he could stand there under the fair 
evening stars, free, saved, stainless from the guilt that had tempted him 
in the darkest hour of his life, able to look up with a clear brow.and a 
fearless conscience into the pure and holy eyes of night ! 
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Tue scene of our sketch is laid in the year 1857, when the great 
financial crisis, which eventually shook the whole world, poured like an 
avalanche over the United States, carrying everything before it. The 
Ohio Life Insurance and Credit Company, in whose stability everybody 
believed, opened the ball with a bankruptcy of two million dollars, 
Bank after bank followed through the whole of the country; the rail- 
ways in process of making were stopped; the old lines, hitherto so 
prosperous, paid no dividend ; and the North-Western States, the granary 
of Europe, were almost ruined by the financial calamity and excessive 
speculation. Another nation, in such a melancholy position, would have 
lost nearly all its spirit of enterprise ; but such a misfortune was only a 
new incentive for the sturdy American branch of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and it made every possible effort to recover its losses. Even though 
bills of exchange and bank-notes had lost their credit, property had sunk 
in value, and thousands were ruined by the failures, the creative strength 
of the soil still remained; and supported by this, the active nation re- 
solved to begin the battle of life afresh and gain the victory. It was a 
peculiar sign of the times that many persons, who had hitherto been 
nominal Christians, suddenly became pious, and visited prayer-meetings, 
though careful, at the same time, not {to neglect business. At such 
assemblies, men of the highest rank, politicians, judges, physicians, and 
others, could be seen kneeling and imploring for better times in the com- 
pany of ordinary artisans. Many may have been hypocrites, but we 
may safely say that the great majority were imbued with fervent feel- 
ings of piety. 

One of the most melancholy signs of this disastrous time, was the 
fact that it was proved how many men had been speculating most wildly, 
while utterly reckless of the consequences; others, again, taking an 
immoral advantage of the general misery, took oceasion to get rid of 
their debts. It was extraordinarily easy for men to avoid meeting their 
engagements under some excuse or the other. When a trader meant 
dishonesty, he had only to transfer his property to a third party, who 
was mixed up in the affair, and thus defraud his creditors of their rights; 
and there were plenty of unscrupulous solicitors who lent a hand in 
such manipulations for a certain per-centage. We ean easily understand 
that under such circumstanees the trading world sought for some mode 
of checking this fraudulent conduct, and protecting themselves against 
future losses. As the Anglo-Saxons always act on the principle of 
“help yourself,” a few speculative gentry soon laid before the leading 
merchants and bankers of the large cities a plan which, in spite of some 
moral objections, soon met with general support. In thesame way as the 
American Express Company has its branches all over the country, and 
agents in nearly every town, great or small, it was proposed to open 
secret offices in all the commercial towns, whose business it would be to 
obtain on the spot the most accurate information about the affairs of the 
tradesmen, and register it. For this purpose confidential men were sent 
from New York all through America, with instructions to look up the 
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most suitable persons as agents; and unfortunately there was no lack 
of briefiess barristers and broken-down merchants who accepted the 
equivocal office. Ere long, then, a central agency was established in 
the Empire City, which bore no special name, and was known by im- 
rters as “ Somebody’s Secret Office,” although in the South and West 
it went by the name of Douglas and Co. In order to cover the expenses of 
the undertaking, every firm which desired to have the mysterious ledgers 
of the secret office laid open to it was expected to pay, according to its im- 
nee, from fifty to two hundred dollars a year. In return for this pay- 
ment they had the right, if they wished to obtain any information as to the 
stability of any house they did business with—even in the farthest West— 
to inquire at the nearest office of Douglas and Co. ; the latter, then, 
entered into communication with their agent on the spot, and by return 
of post sent the required information to the inquirer. That secresy was 
most strictly observed in these obscure manipulations is proved by the 
fact that every person who had his name placed on the list of the Secret 
Agency as subscriber was obliged to find three members to guarantee 
his silence and discretion before the manner of conducting the business 
was revealed to him. He then received a small card, on which a scheme 
much of this sort was printed : 


A. Rich. Perfectly safe. 1. Gambles. 
Well to do and safe. 2. Drinks. 
©. Debts, but enough to cover them. 3. Is fond of women. 
/"D. Debts and property equal. 4. On the point of transferring his 
ae. property. 
a E. More debts than estate. 5. Sure to fail. 


es! In partnership businesses a slight modification was made in these 


*’ references, and the letters and numbers were also changed from time to 


‘time. “The reports were sent in by the agents in the following manner. 





Suppose’Peter Smith, of Philadelphia, required information about John 
Brown, at St. Louis ; he received from the agency in the latter city a 
eard, on which were merely the capital letters and figures without the 
characteristic remarks. Those letters or figures which were intended to 
indicate John Brown’s solvency and respectability, or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the above-quoted scheme, were underlined with red ink. This 
card was certainly sufficient to render the inquirer more or less safe in 
his mercantile operations, supposing that the concise report were correct 
and truthful. If, for instance, No. 4 were underlined, the creditor made 
haste to quash the transfer of property by legal process, if he wished to 
recover his debt. 

If we now calmly look at the whole behaviour and great success of this 
dangerous institution, we cannot at the first blush deny that, under con- 
scientious management, it afforded the substantial mercantile class an 
ostensible protection against the extensive system of swindling prevailing 
in America. Still, on the other hand, we are bound to admit that this 
very secresy and want of responsibility allow far too great scope to the 
passions and ill will of the agents. 

However the opinions of moralists may vary as to Douglas and Co., 
still we can say something in apology for them. Assume the case that 
a house in Boston can make a profitable bargain with a tradesman in St. 
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Paul, but is unable to tell whether the latter can or will meet his engage- 
ments. The St. Paul firm is quite a stranger to the Bostonian, which, 
moreover, has no business friends in St. Paul to give it the required in- 
formation. What is left to the Boston house, then, if it does not wish to 
lose the chance of a profitable deal, but to make secret inquiries of the 
agency? America is still a young country ; new commercial towns and 
firms spring out of the ground like mushrooms, and newly-established 
traders, whose name is not yet known in the great emporia of the Atlantic 
cities, travel East, and ask credit for their purchases. How is it possible, 
in such a case, to carry out the principles of mercantile credit as esta- 
blished in old Europe? If the houses were particular, they would do no 
business at all. As, then, the merchants of the United States are forced 
by circumstances to part with their goods without having that security 
usually demanded in Europe, we can hardly blame them for seeking 
means to protect themselves from any losses which might be entailed on 
them by the recklessness or dishonesty of other parties. It is owing to 
this circumstance that the Secret Agency is employed by so many firms, 
and is thus enabled to exercise to a greater or less extent a moral tyranny 
over many tradespeople: hence it has its most bitter opponents, not only 
among the swindlers, but also among the better classes. In truth, it is 
the tendency of human nature to hate a secret power which asserts even 
only a business control over us; and, when we sell a portion of our pro- 
perty, who gives it the right to post up the sale price and conditions in 
ledgers, in order to make use of the facts, if at any time a former busi- 
ness friend thinks proper to regard our financial condition with sus- 
picion ? 

As we left America several years ago, we are not aware whether 
Douglas and Co. still continue their mysterious agency. Perhaps the 
unhappy civil war has cut away its base of operations, which we should 
not at all regret, as, in our opinion, it has done more harm than good. 
It has certainly prevented many a loss, and discovered many swindles, 
but it has also laid bare many most carefully-hidden family secrets 
through the inquisitiveness of its agents, and often destroy the best credit 
by its false reports. By its illegal interference it has ruined excellent men, 
and driven others to crime through the purposed falsehood of malicious 
instruments. 

Such an affair, which was carried out with devilish malice in a large 
Western city, was the cause of the secret machinations of the agency 
being eventually brought to publicity; but the managers were too 
cunning to allow the judges and the people to have more than a rapid 
glance at the internal machinery of theit system. The circumstances, 
however, connected with this much-discussed case are too interesting, and 
cast too deep a shadow on American business life, for us to keep them 
back from our readers. We therefore venture in the following sketch, the 
chief details of which we have on the best authority, to let in light upon 
the dangerous conduct of Douglas and Co., and its still more terrible con- 
sequences : 


In a large city out West resided Mr. Francis Hargrave, a young man 
of about thirty, who had a very considerable dry goods business. He 
appeared not to be on the best terms with his wife, who had the reputa- 
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tion of being a coquette, and it was whispered that the good-looking lady 
had not properly repulsed the advances of her husband’s book-keeper. On 
the other hand, the only child he had by his wife, a pretty lad of the 
name of Harry, was Hargrave’s darling, and when he returned home 
tired from business, he exclusively devoted his time to the boy. 

One day Mr. Hargrave returned in a very bad temper to his office; he 
had been to the bank to discount some bills which Cox, the book-keeper, 
had taken as good, but they had been declined because the acceptors were 
stated not to be solvent. This led to a violent quarrel, because Cox would 
not acknowledge the reproaches, whether rightly or wrongly, cast upon 
him. At any rate the quarrel would have entailed more serious conse- 
quences had not Mrs. Hargrave accidentally entered the store to remind 
her husband that he had promised to drive out with her that afternoon. 
The latter, in accordance with American customs, could not decline to 
carry out her wishes. Swallowing his anger, he left the office with his 
wife, in order to enter the carriage which was standing at the door, while 
Cox, deep in thought, became apparently busily engaged with his books. 

When it struck six the clerks weut away, as usual, and so did the 

r, after locking up everything except one of the front doors. When 
the book-keeper found himself alone he lighted the gas, began smoking 
a cigar, and from time to time looked impatiently at his watch, as if he 
were expecting some one. Ere long, however, a tall man made his ap- 

arance at the shop door, and came towards the office, carefully feeling 
is way through the many chests and casks. 

“Here you are at last, Mr. Sharp,” Cox said. “ Well, has the coun- 
terfeiter been condemned, and has the gaol one candidate more? I 
should fancy that the bank had sufficient proofs ?”’ he asked, curiously. 

**Oh no!” the man addressed replied ; “ the affair took a very different 
turn from what the State attorney and myself, his assistant, anticipated. 
We had promised the bank director to do all in our power, but the 
defence produced witnesses, and compelled us to hand in a nolle pro- 
segui.”” 

*‘ The circumstances must be peculiar, when Mr. Sharp lets a prisoner 
slip from his elutehes, especially when he can oblige a rich bank director,” 
Cox remarked. 

* The deuce take the bank director! He ought to have let the matter 
rest, when he was fishy himself. But who could have suspected it? I in- 
quired, myself, of Douglas and Co. whether the bank was solvent, and had 
no reason to carry on avy equivocal operations. I even examined the 
books ; for, as you are aware, | every now and then do the Secret Agency 
a geod turn. The investigation was perfectly satisfactory.” 

“Well, how did it all happen? Have the cunning director and his 
colleagues really burnt their fingers?” Cox asked, looking at Sharp in 

se. 

“ Well, it is of no great consequence, for they are most influential, and 
the State attorney will let them alone. But, before I tell you the whole 
affair, I think I will take a seat.” 

After Mr. Sharp had seated himself comfortably—that is to say, with 
his legs on the top of the stove—he continued : 

“ You know that about eighteen months back the bank issued new five- 
dollar notes, and the engraver—who was aecused to-day—was the pro- 
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ducer of them. The plate was magnificently engraved, and did him great 
aonour, About six months ago the old bank president, 8S. ——, went 
to him with the plate, and requested him to make a slight alteration in 
it, which would only be known, however, to the bank officials. He was 
to make an imperceptible curve to the letter & at the end of the word 
‘bank,’ and the notes worked from the altered plate were to be used as a 
new series, for the better control of the issues. Smithson, the engraver, 
undertook the job, although he had his suspicions, and took his measures 
accordingly. However, as he intended to go to California almost imme- 
diately, he completed his task, and the bank is said to have worked off 
notes to the value of a hundred thousand dollars from the altered plate, 
and issued them as good. Three months back, however, these notes 
were declared to be forgeries, and the bank refused to cash them. The 
news of Smithson’s death, soon after his arrival in California, no doubt 
induced the bank to take this step. The detectives were at once set to 
work, because it was supposed that every trail had been destroyed. But 
by some mishap Smithson, the supposed dead man, suddenly returned ; 
he had only been laid on his back by the Panama fever, and the doctors 
recommended him to return to the States as quickly as he could, on ac- 
count of the climate. The detectives arrested him, and found among his 
traps several pulls of the altered plate. This was sufficient evidence to 
commit him to trial. What were the bank directors to do now, lose the 
swindled one hundred thousand dollars, or prosecute Smithson with all 
the rigour of the law? You know that old hypocrite, S. » and so 
you need not be surprised that he chose the latter course. Before the 
grand jury he gave evidence against the engraver, and carefully avoided 
saying a word about the alteration in the plate made by his orders, Who 
but Smithson could be the guilty man? And so we, of the State attor- 
ney’s office, did our best to convict him, although I suspected from the 
beginning that there was false play behind the matter. We fancied that 
we had got him tight, and would thus make friends of old 8S. and 
the bank—but the above-mentioned facts were proved by unimpeachable 
testimony.” 

“ How was that?’ Cox asked; “in such transactions it is not usual 
to have witnesses, and old 8S. is a crafty fellow.” 

“ Even the ecraftiest fellow goes into the trap sometimes,” Sharp re- 
marked. “ You must know that old S. is so deaf that you must 
shout in his ear if you want him to understand you. Smithson availed 
himself of this circumstance, and so when he handed over the altered 
plate and the specimen print, he had two wituesses in an adjoining 
room, who heard every word of the loud conversation. They were two 
Germans who kept a grocer’s shop on the ground floor. He had been 
advised to act thus by his solicitor when Smithson asked his advice about 
the ticklish business, and the date of the day and the hour when the 
plate was delivered were carefully noted down. The State attorney was, 
of course, obliged to retire from the proseeution after this evidence.” 

“ T suppose Smithson will now turn round and prosecute the bank,” 
Cox remarked. 

“There is a difficulty about that, my good fellow: the corpus delieta, 
the altered plate, will have been got rid of, as it is in 8. ’s posses- 
sion, and who can prove that the five-dollar notes declared by the bank 
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to be counterfeit were —— off it? Besides, how a & poor 
engraver proceed inst such influential persons, especially when we do 
not wish it ? ss I will take care hat old 8. A pays dearly 
for the joke. You know, Cox, that such persons are at times very libe- 
ral, when the officials suffer from sore eyes at the right moment.” 

** So you inquired of Douglas and Oo., before you took the case in 
hand, how matters really stood with the bank ?” Cox remarked; “and 
nothing was said to you about a spurious issue of notes ?” 

* You do not — ane the potency of the Secret Agency,” Sharp 
said, with a cunning smile ; “the very fact that the bank had earned 
one hundred thousand dollars by the alteration of the plate, caused them 
to give a satisfactory report.” 

“ Hang me if that is not sharp,” Cox said, opening his eyes to their 
full extent ; “ I should like to go to school at Douglas and Co.’s.” 

Sharp, on hearing this, rose, looked into the dark store, and then 
asked: “ Are we quite alone, Cox? Is there no listener here? You 
know that I promised to make you an important communication this 

evening.” 

“ We are quite alone; I sent the clerks and the porter away at six 
o'clock, as usual, and Hargrave has driven out with his wife, so he will 
not surprise us. Out with it.” 

* Well,” said Sharp, “ Douglas and Co. require a clever sub-agent, 
who is thoroughly acquainted with affairs in this city. You know that I 
regularly search the books of the registration-office for them, and so I 
have a little influence. I have consequently proposed you as a con- 
fidential man, and I have been instructed to speak with you on the 
subject. At the same time, I must state that if you agree I shall expect 
a specimen of your handiwork from you to-night. Far be it from me to 
persuade you, but such an excellent man of business as Mr. Cox deserves 
a better situation than a poor book-keeper’s post.” 

Cox, who had expected the proposal, for all that pretended to be sur- 
prised. ‘So, you think, Sharp,” he said, “that I should make a good 
agent. But what is the specimen to which you refer?” 

“‘ Nothing tremendous,”’ said Sharp ; “ we only want some information 
about your principal. Jones and Co., of New York, have inquired, and 
so has a Philadelphia house, which you, as book-keeper, well know.” 

“Oh, you mean George Bingham,” Cox interrupted him; “we owe 
him fifteen thousand dollars for dry goods, and Jones and Co. hold our 
acceptances for nine thousand dollars more.” 

S took out a pocket-book to make notes. “ So Hargrave does not 
stand first rate, eh?” he continued ; “speak out, man, not a soul will 
ever hear a word of it. Hargrave’s name will not even be entered in 
the ledger, but he will be described by a number, the key to which the 
principal agent alone holds.” 

Cox, who in his heart hated his principal, and besides, as we have 
hinted, had an illicit passion for his wife, tried to blush, but did not suc- 
ceed. Then he said, hesitatingly: ‘‘ Hargrave’s credit has hitherto been 

in the East, but he is very careless in giving credit” (Cox had led 
into it), “so that we have many outstanding accounts in Missouri, 
Towa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, which it will be difficult to collect. 
Still, so long as he is not pressed by the New York house, all will go on 
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well, but if his credit be shaken there, he will have to shut up shop. I 

lately talked him into buying Milwaukie Prairie du Chien railway shares, 

so that he has tied up most of his ready cash, and you know as well as I 

do that the company is soon going to make an assignment. At the same 

time his housekeeping expenses are heavy, as his wife is very extra- 
nt.” 

Sharp, who had made some notes, nodded his head in satisfaction, and 
remarked contemptuously, “I don’t know how it is, but I cannot bear 
this Hargrave. When Fei him for the first time, a few years back, I 
at once took a great dislike to him. Afterwards he insulted me, by in- 
ducing Thompson to take out of my hands the profitable trial about the 

ing property. Since then I have sworn to be revenged on him.” 

Cox, who had long been held enthralled by the fair and coquettish 
Lucy, and wished to ruin Hargrave through jealousy, with which scheme 
all sorts of afterthoughts were connected, did not fail to give Sharp the 
minutest details about the business. The worthy couple did not part till 
a late hour, after Sharp had thoroughly instructed Cox as to the duties 
and advantages of an agent for Douglas and Co. 

Ere long, all sorts of prejudicial remarks and reports were in circula- 
tion about Francis Hargrave and his business; persons, generally well 
informed, stated that he had given too much credit in the small towns 
which had recently sprung up on the Upper Mississippi, and had thus lost 
large sums. His business neighbours put their heads together, and no 
longer greeted him so warmly as formerly ; equally annoying was it to bim 
to hear that, contrary to all expectation, he was rejected when he proposed 
to become a member of the Freemasons’ lodge. Now and then anonymous 
warnings against his book-keeper reached him ; but H ve, though he 
had a certain instinctive dislike for Cox, did not dream of dismissing him, 
because he held anonymous letters in utter contempt. Besides, how could 
he have dismissed him at a moment when such unpleasant complications 
were springing up, because without Cox’s assistance he had no clear idea 
of the state of his books, which, however, was absolutely necessary? One 
day an old friend of his family, who had just returned from the East, 
came to him and told him confidentially that very serious doubts as to his 
solvency had unexpectedly arisen in New York and Philadelphia. ‘ I,” 
the old gentleman added, “did my best to remove them. You know, 
Francis, that I have always meant kindly by you, but they shrugged 
their shoulders, and remarked that you had made heavy losses in Wis- 
consin, and had been dabbling in bad railway shares.” 

At these remarks Hargrave turned pale. Who could know that he 
had bought Milwaukie bonds and lost heavily by them? Why, the whole 
affair had been managed through one confidential stockbroker. He had 
made his purchases in the East, at three and six months, and hoped, as he 
would not be able fully to meet his liabilities, that his creditors would 
allow him to renew, as his credit was so good, and that was generally 
conceded by most houses. Now, he found himself menaced on all sides. 
Still he hoped to survive the storm, by calling in all outstanding debts 
and reducing his expenses in housekeeping. He thanked his old friend 
for the certainly most unwelcome news, and hurried home to his wife, to 
explain his position to her. Unfortunately, he found poor comfort there; 
the coquettish, selfish Lucy, who had probably already been informed of 
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his precarious position, told him pot blank that if he was no longer able 
to keep Sseion tly she would prefer to leave him. She could easily find 
@ motive for a divorce, and for the present would place herself under the 
protection of her friends. 

This heartlessness on the part of his wife, who was evidently ruled b 
some influence hostile to him, threw Hargrave into a state of mind which 
rendered him utterly capable of judging his situation coolly and cor- 
rectly. He soughtrefuge in drinking, as is unfortunately too frequently 
the case with the Americans, and was im:a constant state of excitement. 
As we know Cox’s intriguing character, we need not feel surprised that 
he took advantage of this circumstance utterly to ruin his principal’s busi- 
ness, and to leave it, as rats do.a smking ship, on the imminent approach 
of the catastrophe. Hargrave had sunk into such a state of despondency 
and wretchedness as to decline the assistance of his friends. When the 
latter saw that Francis was im a serious difficulty, and unable to obtain 
time to meet his engagements in the East, they willingly offered him 
their support. The Americans, generally, are in this respect far more 
willing to make sacrifices than Europeans, and, at the same time, 
wiser and more politic. When a business man is unfortunate in Europe, 
he is so trampled on that it is almost impossible for him to work his 
Way up again; but in the United States this is not the case; on the 
contrary, not only his friends but Ins creditors try to set a man, tem- 
porarily insolvent, up again. Call this humanity or cleverness, as you 
please, but at any rate an opportunity is im this way afforded the debtor 
to become once more prosperous and meet his old engagements. And 
this would have happened in the present instance, had not Hargrave, who 
lost almost simultaneously wife, child, and position in the mercantile 
world, — to drown his ammoderate sorrow by drinking more than he 
could stand. 

The mines which Cox and Sharp, with the help of Douglas and Co., 
had dug under Hargrave, were so cleverly laid, that he could almost cal- 
culate the hour when the sheriff would close his doors. Had not his 
Eastern creditors received those cards which were so fatal to him through 
the Secret Agency, they would have readily granted him time, till he col- 
lected his outstanding accounts in the Far West, and to this was added 
the circumstance that his wife deserted him with their only child in the 
hour of danger. Noone suspected the real state of matters—no one saw 
in his wife’s lovely face the black soul concealed behind it ; and when 
Hargrave, in his despair, sought to stupify himself with brandy, many 
condemned him. Bridget alone, the Irish servant in his family, defended 
him against the neighbours, and when Hargrave paid her wages with his 
last remaining dollars, she begged him to let her speak to him. We 
know not what she told him, but we may reasonably conclude that’ she 
imparted facts to him which aggravated his dislike of Cox and Lucy. 
From this moment we notice a change in Francis’s conduct; he left off 
drinking, became quiet and calm, and when the sheriff really came to 
close his shop, he readily delivered over to him everything which he had 
formerly re as his property, with the exception of the trifles which 
the law allowed him to keep. His friends, when they noticed this 
favourable change in him, began again to offer him their assistance, and 
made him various proposals. One of them, the same old gentleman who 
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brought him the unpleasant news from New York, owned a very acl 


saw-mill in one of the city avenues, and persuaded H 
to re - first eel situation, till something better turned up. 
ere he again displayed his old activity, and worked indefatigably in 
the interests of his friend as if a dark cloud had never svetthadeonls his 
life. He offered no ition to his wife’s demand for a divorce, al- 
though he could have y made grave objections, for wilful neglect of 
duty, of which his wife accused him, could not possibly be proved; on 
the contrary, he instrueted the lawyer who represented him to declare 
his entire agreement. At the last sitting, when both parties were obliged 
to be present, he behaved with remarkable coolness, scarcely condescend- 
ing to look at his wife, who sat near him closely veiled, while he treated 
Cox, who was also present, with a contempt which caused him to look 
down. A few days later he learned that the sinful couple were married; 
he did not get into any passion at this, and the words merely escaped 
him, “My poor boy!” The only thing he seemed to feel was the 
decree of the court that Harry, who was still of tender years, was en- 
trusted to the entire charge of his mother, although the father had per- 
mission to visit his child once a week. Of this permission, however, 
Hargrave’s pride and temper would not allow him to avail himself. 

When we compare the features of the Western population with those 
of the Indian natives, an attentive observer must involuntarily make the 
remark that here and there a speaking likeness exists between them. 
Many a stately borderer, with his long straight hair and sunburnt face, 
would offer a splendid model for a Uneas if he were dressed in mocas- 
sins and hunting-shirt, and the wild startled glance of some Western 
maidens recals the eyes of the Indian squaws. It is difficult to decide 
whether the influences of the climate or mixture of blood has produced 
this resemblance ; probably both factors have done their part. Equally 
certain is it that traits are frequently found in the character of the men 
of the West which exactly suit that of the Indian. The same natural 
good humour, the same levity, but, at the same time, the greatest secresy 
aud thirst for revenge, are reflected in the temper of both. Just as the 
Redskin or the Corsican can hide his hatred and fury under the mask of 
indifference for years, until the favourable moment arrives to destroy his 
foe, so many a Western man, otherwise endowed with excellent qualities, 
possesses the art of throwing a thick veil over his bitterest feelings, of re- 
venge, until at last the hour for requital strikes. 

We are obliged to make these general remarks in order to present 
the English reader with a psychological sketch of Francis Hargrave. No 
one could see what passion was boiling in his heart: at times he even 
displayed a spasmodic merriment which astonished his friends. Still, no 
one heed speak to him about Cox and his wife, and even when his little 
boy, whom he loved before aught else, died, he begged for silent sym- 
pathy, because he was resolved utterly to break with the past. Persons 
tried to persuade him to start again on his own account and give up his 
clerkship, while offering capital and fresh credit. But he politely declined 
all these kindly-meant offers, because, as he said, he intended eventually 
to go to California if he could succeed in collecting a few outstanding 
debts. Moreover, he expressed his opinion that L——, on account of 
past events, would not be a very pleasant residence for him: if he again 
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started in business, it would be in California, where no one knew him or 
“Nothing SUD rempeek des nal ohh Hargrave secret 

su t with whic ve secretly sought 
the hidden causes of ‘his misfortunes. Any one who had sterol ie 
ae calm man when standing in front of the saw-mill, and noting 
the lengths of the mahogany and walnut logs in his pocket-book, would 
certainly not have thought that an evil demon lurked behind this indif- 
ferent countenance. Francis saw very plainly that extraordinary means 
had been employed to produce his frightfully sudden failure, and these 
he busied himself to discover. He knew lain experience that other 
traders who did not stand nearly so well as himself had weathered many 
a worse storm without falling into the clutches of the sheriff. In any 
case, the sudden suspension of credit in the East, and the refusal of the 
New York and Philadelphia houses to renew his bills, although he had 
always been a prompt payer, struck him as very extraordinary. This 
behaviour on the part of the importers, who usually are so willing to give 
longer credit to customers, was in his case so unusual that it seemed 
to fim before all necessary to see clearly on this point. As he had 
reasons, however, to keep his researches a secret from everybody, he was 
for a long time undecided as to the means he should employ, till chance 
came to his assistance. 

One day, when he had driven into town to arrange the banking busi- 
ness of his firm, he saw in street, where the whole of the money 
transactions take place, Cox and Sharp engaged in an eager conversa- 
tion. In order not to meet these hateful men, he entered into an adjoining 
coffee-house, called for a bottle of soda-water, and went to the window, 
in order the better to watch his enemies. Ere long the couple parted 
with a shake of the hand, and Cox walked into an office opposite, over 
which the words “Douglas and Co.’s Agency” glistened in tall gold 
letters. A flash of intelligence shot across Hargrave’s brain ; he quietly 
crossed the street, then turned round, slowly walked past the large windows 
of the cy, and took a sharp, piercing glance at the interior. He was 
not deceived: Cox was not outside the grating, where ordinary inquirers 
stood, but inside it at a writing-table, where he seemed to be arranging 
some papers. Up to that time Hargrave, as a trader, had certainly been 
aware of the existence of the Secret Agency, but had never made use of it, 
through a certain mistrust ; much less had he ever suspected that Douglas 
and Co. would have such a ruinous influence over his fate. Now he had 
found the trail, and like the Indian, who, once that he has discovered his 
enemy’s footsteps, follows them for hundreds of miles, he was resolved 
to pursue it like a bloodhound. Human civilised nature gradually retired 
from him, and the wild-beast mastered him. What pleasures did life 
offer him, after losing wife, child, mercantile reputation, and everything 
to which he formerly clung? The only thought that occupied his soul 
was revenge, sanguinary revenge, but he saw that if he wished to carry 
it to a successful issue he must shroud it in the secresy of night. 

From this time we find him incessantly engaged in obtaining certain 
proof of the means which Cox had employed to crush him. He certainly 
suspected Sharp’s complicity, but he gave up the idea of pursuing that 
land-shark when he learned that he was suffering from an incurable 
disease, the consequence of his private libations. Sharp, although one 
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of the most prominent members of the Temperance Society, had given 
himself up to sly drinking; hence, the ‘ kill-me-quick” whisky soon 
brought the latent disease to a head. Cox and his wife, however, ap- 
peared to be most flourishing, and kept up an expensive establishment, 
though right-minded persons kept aloof from them. The ex-book-keeper 
had a lucrative commission business, and made a fair income by the 
services that he rendered Douglas and Co.; at the same time he had 
considerable influence in the trading world, because everybody was afraid 
of offending the dangerous agent. 

A few weeks later Hargrave gave up his situation at the saw-mill, 
on the plea that he intended to leave L—— for ever, and carry out his 
long-formed plan of beginning a fresh life in California. A few days 
later we find him in New York, where he engaged a passage to Aspen- 
wall on board the North Star steamer, and had his name entered in the 
passenger-list. A day before the vessel’s departure he called at the office 
of Jones and Co., his old business connexions, who received him with a 
mixture of friendliness and reserve, because they felt themselves more or 
less the cause of his misfortunes. 

.“T have not come here,” he said, “to reproach you, Mr. Jones, 
although you did me a great injury; but one kindness I must ask you to 
show me, and then all will be forgotten and forgiven.” 

‘* What is it?” Jones asked, as he pushed a chair over to him, and tried 
to conceal his confusion. 

“ You see, Mr. Jones, I am on the point of sailing for San Francisco 
to begin a new life,” Hargwave replied, at the same time showing the 
merchant his ticket, “and I am firmly resolved never to return to L . 
as it is impossible for me to live here. I would, therefore, earnestly beg 
you to do me the favour of giving me er reasons for declining to re- 
new my acceptances for nine thousand dollars for six months. You 
know that the refusal of credit, on your part, was the primary cause of 
my failure.” 

“ Ah, my dear Hargrave, what is done cannot be undone,” Jones said, 
with a sigh; “ but set your mind at rest. As far as I remember, at that 
time some reports were in circulation here about you, which were said to 
emanate from your late book-keeper. We paid little attention to the re- 
ports, but, as business men, considered ourselves bound to inquire of the 
Secret Agency, and afew days after we received a card from Douglas and 
Co., which induced us to take those steps against you which we now so 
heartily regret. If you like to see the card, it is at your service,”’ 

With these words, Mr. Jones walked to the fireproof safe, opened a 
drawer, and took out a small envelope, which Hargrave eagerly seized. 
His eyes grew fixed on the mysterious card. He found the letter E and 
the numbers 1 and 4 underlined with red ink, while his name was 
written on the fold of the envelope. Without moving a feature which 
could display his state of mind, he handed back the document, re- 
marking : 

¥ Mr. Jones, I am grateful to you for the confidence which you have 
just placed in me; from what I have now seen, I cannot blame you for 
taking hostile steps against me at that time. One thing I may assure 
you of, that this card contains nothing but scandalous falsehoods. Still, 
as = said just now, what is done cannot be undone, and so I will quietly 
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out my new plans; California may restore me what I lost 
ay 0 aa perhaps y 


He then heartily shook hands with Mr. Jones, and hurried into the 
street. 


It was Christmas-eve in the same year, and the streets of L—— dis- 
played an unusual liveliness for the hour of the day. The bright gaslight 
poured from all the shop-fronts; the retail dealers looked oak and a 
number of merry people flocked through the streets, partly to make their 
——, partly to admire the gaily decorated. shops. The weather was 

ull, and the grey masses of mist which rose from the great river hung 
like a pall over the street lanterns. It was all the more comfortable, 
though, for that very reason, inside the houses, where the flashing flame 
of the coal fires threw a brilliant glow over the faces of happy people and 
the gaily-coloured carpets, In the elegant parlour of a neat house with 
a white stucco front, we find once more a couple of old acquaintances, 
Mr. Cox and his coquettish wife. The former was seated in a cozy easy- 
chair, smoking a cigar and turning over the pages of an album, while 
Mrs. Cox was standing at the centre table, examining the various pre- 
sents made her by her husband. At this moment the house-bell rang, 
and shortly after the maid-servant came in, bearing a small but carefully 
closed box, which she placed on the table. To Mr. Cox’s inquiry whence 
the box came, the servant replied that a little German boy had rung 
the bell and given it to her at the front door, with a request to be sure 
and deliver it safely to Mr. and Mrs, Cox. Nothing was more natural 
than the supposition that some friend or relative had wished to give the 
couple an agreeable surprise on Christmas-eve. They looked at the 
anonymous present with evident surprise, and the vain lady probably 
thought in her own mind that some silent admirer had sent her a costly 
present. She curiously felt the weight of the box, and then seized the 
cross bar on the sliding lid, and At this very moment a fearful explo- 
sion shook the whole house, the fire was extinguished, window-frames and 
shutters flew into the street, and a cloud of smoke tried to make its 
escape through the shattered walls. The startled neighbours rushed 
in, the cry of “ Fire” was raised, and a dense crowd assembled round the 
house. When the smoke had cleared away a little, the more courageous 
ventured in; but what a sight was presented to them when they lit a 
candle, and were better able to judge of the calamity! Cox and his wife 
had been so injured by the splinters of a shell, the fragments of which 
were found in the room, that they had but a few hours to live. The poor 
maid-servant, who had remained in the doorway to see what was in the 
chest, was severely punished for her curiosity, as she received a severe, 
though fortunately not mortal, wound in the shoulder. 

Nothing could exceed the rapidity with which the authorities were on 
the spot, and took the necessary measures. The curious crowd was quickly 
ey physicians were summoned, the unhappy victims were put to 

in a room which remained uninjured, and then the most searching 
inquiries were instituted as to the cause of the catastrophe. In addition 
to the fragments of an Orsini shell, as it is called, a bent pistol-barrel 
with a broken hammer was found. It was, therefore, clear that the 
death-dealing projectile had been discharged by the help of the pistol, 
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whose cocked hammer was in some way connected with the lid of the 
box. A partly burnt and fractured wire, which hung from a small but 
strong nail, and which had probably been previously fastened to the 
trigger, gave the requisite explanation. As the unhappy husband and 
wife were writhing in the agony of death, and could consequently give 
no explanation, the mjured maid-servant was quietly cross-questioned, 
atte described the occurrence with the German boy exactly as it 
happened. It beeame the duty of the police to discover him, and by 
ten o’clock, or two hours after the explosion, the eity-marshal succeeded 
in bringing him to the mayor's office. On being questioned, the boy, 
who bore an exeellent character, stated that as he was going home at 
about eight o’clock, he was accosted in the neighbourhood of Mr. Cox’s 
house by a strange man; the latter was wrapped iw a cloak with turned- 
up collar, and asked him if he would like to earn a quarter-dollar. As 
his parents. were very poor he accepted the offer, and the stranger, who 
carefully avoided getting near a gas-lamp, gave him the box, with orders 
to carry it carefully to the house he pointed out, and leave word that it 
must be delivered to Mr. and Mrs. Cox at once. As he suspected no 
harm he carried out his instructions, for he wished to buy something with 
the quarter-dollar for his ailing mother. 

As the boy could not give any nearer deseription of the stranger, it was 
imposstble to seek him in the city; still Mrs. Cox’s dying words, that 
Francis Hargrave was the criminal, soon set the police on the trail. As 
it might be assumed with tolerable certainty that, in the event of his guilt, 
he had left L—— immediately after the catastrophe, a clever detective 
was sent off to New York, because it was known that he had intended to 
sail thence to California, The detective very soon learned that Hargrave 
had secured his passage on board the North Star, but on the day of de- 
parture had not appeared; he had, therefore, forfeited the half passage- 
money which he had paid, and this circumstance clearly proved that the 
voyage to San Francisco was intended as a blind. It was impossible to 
discover, however, whither he had gone after leaving New York; but he 
had, probably, remained in the States during the month which intervened 
between the pretended sailing and the double murder. At the moment 
when the police were beginning to fear that they had lost the scent, a 
new fact came to their assistance. A locksmith, living in a western town 
on the Upper Mississippi, informed them that some weeks before Christmas 
a stranger, dressed like a backwoods farmer, had come to him and ordered 
a shell of that description. On his inquiring what he wanted it for, the'man 
answered, that there was a large beast of prey near his farm which had 
done him great injury, and he wished to kill it; he also described to him 
the arrangement with the pistol. The description exactly suited Har- 
grave ; and though the dress was different, that was a matter of slight im- 
portance. Up to the present day, however, it is a mystery how the criminal 
reached L unrecognised, where everybody knew him; for neither 
the conductors of the trains, nor the clerks on board the steamers, noticed 
him. At length it was discovered that Hargrave had some distant rela- 
tives on the Des Moines River, not far from Spirit Lake, in Iowa; and 
hence one of the cleverest detectives set out for that place, on the chance 
of finding him. On the road he took up the locksmith, to whom we 
have alluded, so that he might identify Hargrave, if he were really the 
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orderer of the Orsini bomb. The two men reached their destination at 
nightfall, and found Hargrave sitting over the fire in his relations’ block- 
house. The policeman—a determined man—walked up to him, laid his 
hand on his shoulder, and said, “ You are my prisoner, sir.” Hargrave, 
on seeing the well-known detective and the locksmith, quietly stretched 
out his hands to be handcuffed, without saying a word. As his cousins 
came in at this moment, and proposed to oppose force to force—for these 
borderers stand no jokes—he said despondingly, “ Let it be, boys, it 
serves me right; do not act amas to the law.” When the two 

werful backwoodsmen saw that he felt himself guilty they shook his 

d for the last time, and turned away with tears in their eyes. 

Eight days later, we find Hargrave in the county prison of L—— 
awaiting his condemnation. As it is not our purpose to describe American 
criminal justice, we will merely add that he was sentenced to be hanged 
for his fiendish revenge. He was sincerely lamented by many, and many 
@ curse was given to an institution which, although apparently established 
to prevent cheating and swindling, opened the door to any villany, and 
thus destroyed the existence of an otherwise worthy man. 

How great the power of the Secret Agency was, is proved by the fact 
that the American press, which generally discusses everything with more 
than freedom, observed an absolute silence about Douglas and Co. We 
have since heard, however, that the partners of the firm, terrified by 
public opinion, have retired, and sold their business to men who are as 
enterprising as they are unscrupulous. Let us hope that whenever 
North and South settle their quarrels they may heartily combine to put 
down with a strong hand such a dangerous institution. 








THE STEEPLE OF DUNNING. 


In the village of Dunning, nine miles west of the city of Perth, there 
is an old church and an old steeple. The church is an oblong, very like 
a barn; the steeple is a stately square tower, with a small house at the 
top, at present occupied by pigeons. Tradition says something about the 
date of the church, but no one ever heard when the steeple was built. 
The oldest living man of the village, who when a stripling was a favourite 
with the then oldest man, and who had carefully treasured up the latter’s 
local traditions, transmitted through auother patriarch of the village in the 
time of Queen Mary—the beautiful, not the bloody—had nothing to tell 
about it ; and could the patriarchal succession be carried farther back, back 
even to the oldest inhabitant of Dunning in the time of good King 
Robert, there would have been as little to tell about the building of this 
steeple. An erudite friend of ours, it is true, asserts that it was built by 
Grygg Macdougal, King of Scotland. But we could never get any intel- 
ligible reason from him in support of this statement, save that we would 
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‘see from Oliver and Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanack that Grygg Macdou 
was King of Scotland wins 893. = a <3 
The reference to the almanack will be found quite correct. Accordin 
to that le authority, Grygg Macdougal was King of Scotlan 
a.D. 893; but we cannot see what that important fact has to do with the 
— question, for, had Grygg built the steeple of Dunning, that 

ithful and ingenious historian, George Buchanan, would have recorded 
it; and, moreover, the picture of the monarch would have found its place 
in that gallery of authentic portraits of the old kings of Scotland which 
is one of the chief attractions of Holyrood. Seeing, however, Buchanan 
is silent as to so illustrious an achievement, and that the Reynolds of 
Grygg’s day has not thought Grygg’s features worthy of immortality, 
we conclude that the steeple of Dunning must have existed long before 
his reign, and that then, as now, it was a monument of mysterious 
antiquity. 

Be its date what it may, it has a solemn and impressive appearance, 
casting the broad shadow of its weather-worn walls on the populous 
churchyard, into which it has seen generation after generation gathered, 
and has watched the thick matted grass as it gradually grew over the 
perishable memorials erected over the graves—memorials many of which 
have long crumbled into dust, and form part of the mould turned up b 
the sexton in digging the grave which is to cover the corpse of the vik 
lager to be buried to-morrow. 

Picturesquely situated on the north side of the Ochils, just on the lowest 
slope of Craig Rossie, one of the highest of the Ochil range, and at the 
opening of a-pass through which a road has been made by the “ Yetts of 
Muckart” to the south, the steeple of Dunning looks down Strathearn, 
and if it were not that it is built of grey sandstone, which does not show 
at a distance, it would be seen from certain positions, not only down the 
whole length of the Earn, but far down the Tay; for the line of the Earn, 
from its junction with the Tay, is very nearly the same as the line of the 
Tay from that point down to Dundee, and there are no intervening 
heights to shut out.the view of the steeple from a spectator standing 
near the Lights of Tay, a distance eastward of forty miles. 

About fifteen or twenty miles west of Dunning is the ancient town of 
Muthil, a little higher above the level of the sea than Dunning, and with 
no intervening ridge of land so high as the top of Dunning Steeple. Now, 
Muthil also has an old church and an old steeple, the latter of the same 
strange construction—the tall square tower, and the little house on the 
top. Continuing westward from Muthil, fifteen miles brings you to Stir- 
ling, and the whole intervening country, including Muthil Steeple, is 
visible from Stirling Castle, which stands on a considerable hill. Lastly, 
from Stirling there is a saddle of land running westerly at the base of 
the Campsie hills, which, seen from the castle, seems to lose itself in the 
horizon, not by any intervening height intercepting the view, but simply 
by distance. This saddle of land extends to the western coast. 

We have thus crossed, by the help of the two steeples and Stirling hill, 
from the east to the west coast of Scotland, by a line running pretty 
nearly through the centre of that kingdom, and the survey appears to us 
to suggest a theory accounting for the building of the two steeples, and 
in harmony with any conceivable use to which the little square houses at 
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their could be Dunning Steeple looks to the east, and if a bon- 
fire were kindled ae house at its top, the light would be wisible at the 
east coast. Muthil, at the other or western extremity of an intervening 
‘table-land, and just where the valleys begin to trend to the west coast, is 
visible from Stirling Castle, and a bonfire lighted at the castle hill would 
bea conspicuous object to a spectator at the west coast. 

Hence the ility that the two steeples were the keys of a system 
of beacons, by means of which the whole breadth of Scotland might be 
alarmed in case of invasion. 

Now, it is matter of notoriety that in the early history of Seotland the 
Lowlands were ‘subjected to constant invasions. The Danes, on the east, 
frequently ravaged Angus, Fife, and the Lothians ; the Inish crossed the 
narrow straits to carry off the beeves of Ayrshire and Lanarkshire, or to 
make permanent conquests; and the Highlanders:ever looked upon Mon- 
teith and the Carse of Falkirk as their natural foray ground. 

Now, a beacon kindled at Dunning, and repeated at Muthil, would 
serve to alarm the country from east to west, in the event of invasion 
from any of these quarters; and a very rude s of telegraphing from 
heights running south of this line of fire would carry the imtelligence to 
the country south of the Forth. Suppose an invasion on the east coast— 
a five lighted near the point of landing at Dundee, on the Law hill, for 
instance, would be seen at once by the warder at Dunning, and would be 
the signal to him to fire his beacon; and in the same way intelligence of 
an Irish invasion could be signalled to Stirling by a fire at the western 
coast, while intelligence of a Highland inroad of importance would imme- 
diately be known at one or both of the central watch-towers of Muthil 
and Dunning. 

Let us restrict our attention at present to the steeple of Dunning, look- 
ing at it as the oldest work of man im the village—as having stood at 
one time by itself inhabited by a solitary warder, who heard only the 
voices of the birds and the cries of the wolves which abounded in the 
neighbouring woods, mingling with the murmur of the burn of Dunning, 
which then, doubtless, ran in the same channel as it does now, and dis- 
coursed the same old story, which any one may hear, if, reclining in the 
woods of Pitcairn, he gives himself up to its monotonous voice. 

At that early day, centuries before the reign of the famous Grygg 
Macd in fact, towards the middle of the first century of the Christian 
era—a dull light was observed by the warden on the eastern horizon. It 
might be the sun, thought the warden; but it was of a darker and duller red 
than the rays of the God of Day, which he had so often watched gradually 
lighten up the hill of Moredon. Moreover, it could not be the sun yet, for 
it was the mouth of September, and barely two o’clock in the morning. 
Brighter and brighter grew the light, and soon, to his experienced eyes, 
there was no doubt that the great beacon on the Law at Dundee had 
been fired. The warden was no politician, and the era of penny papers 
had not yet.arrived, but he knew he was set there by the king and the 
Druids to light the beacon of the steeple whenever the signal from the 
coast was visible. He accordingly applied his torch to the fagots, and 
@ clear and lofty flame blazed up to the heavens. The warden of Muthil 
saw the signal, and soon the light from his tower streamed up the high- 
land glens to the north, while the great beacon on Stirling hill tinged the 
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clouds with a fiery haze, which was seen from the woods where Glasgow 
now is, and at the westernmost point of Cautire. The repeating beacons to 
the south were not neglected. Arthur's Seat was crowned with flames, 
and from Berwick Law and the Eidon hill (not then rent in twain) the 
signal was repeated. Ina few hours ‘the whole country was alarmed ; 
and day had hardly dawned, when hundreds of half-naked savages, 
armed with bows and arrows and flint axes, were seen pouring down the 
different glens and making for two or three preconcerted rallying-points. 
There they found the kings of ‘their tribes, and united in a war » 
and driving before them cattle for their subsistence, clumps of hun 

and fifties took their routes towards the east. The rock.of Stirling was 
crowded with women, old men, and children, looking at ‘the masses of 
warriors converging from all points on that central ing-point. In 
the distance, tribes, the name of which has long beedinenio might 
be seen like black specks studding the of Monteath and eit 
side of the Porth, and up from the glen‘of the Devon came in straggling 
bands the better-clad warriors of Clackmannan and Kinross; while from 
Dumblane, then a hamlet of some importance, many stalwart men 
hastened to the place of meeting, accompanied by their bards, who were 
to bequeath to all future ages the undymg fame of the feats of valour 
which were sure to illustrate this war. 

Formed into larger bodies, and placed under the immediate commands 
of the feudatory kings of Scotland, the warriors left Stirling, and before 
the second day had closed'ten thousand fighting-men had assembled at the 
steeple of Dunning. Here they were joined by eager warriors from the 
‘Ochils and the south, whose equipment showed a somewhat higher 
civilisation. Marching early next day, they were joined at Forteviot, 
then the chief town of the Picts, by a large body of warriors of that 
nation ; and day had barely dawned when they reached the city of Perth, 
then of no great importance. Here they tarried only to gather to “the 
standard” the fighting-men of the Tay and the Perthshire highlands; 
and they were also joined by a tribe from the south, who fought in war- 
chariots—engines with a scythe-shaped blade in front, each dragged by 
two horses tied to a pole in the centre. 

Down by the braes of the Carse of Gowrie—for the Carse itself was 
then the estuary of the Tay—the host proceeded slowly and en. 
Before them were some traces of cultivation, for a rude agriculture had 

n to clear out parts of the forest and to climb the slopes of the hills. 
But behind them was a track for miles ruined and wasted, and shut up 
in the distance by the smoke from the ashes of the forest which had been 
fired by the army as it passed, and out of which occasionally shot'tongues 
of flame, lighting up the beetling cliffs of Kimnoul. 

On the third day from leaving Perth they reached Dundee, towards 
which they had for some time steered with confidence, guided ‘by the 
beacon from the Law ; but the scanty population of that now flourishing 
seaport had wisely deserted their homes, seared alike by fear'of the pirates 
advancing from Arbroath, and by the approach of their armed country- 
men. 

Some miles from Dundee the two hosts jomed battle. 

Then were performed feats of valour by chieftains whose very names 
would now sound barbarous to our ears, but who were animated by as 
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feelings as ever fired a iot’s . Others t like the 
ights of chivalry, though ae migmae 69 ae ya ee appro- 
bation of those who were at home, mothers, sisters, sweethearts, fond] 
thinking that their exploits would be remembered for ever, and add ad- 
ditional lustre to their ancient names; or that for the fame they would 
acquire, ig which they had so often tape a as if from a distance 
would down upon them with a loving, admiring glance. There also 
were old warriors grey in fame, who had no reputation to gain and much 
to lose ; and there was the young soldier at his first battle-field, filled 
with those conflicting emotions which high hope and courage yet untried 
excite. But eighteen centuries have passed, since then. The names of 
all who fought that day for Scotland are lost for ever. The old chief- 
tains, so secure in their well-earned fame, have perished from that 
traditional poetry which in their lifetime was occupied with their deeds. 
The warriors who then flushed their maiden steel met the reward of valour 
from those fair ones for whose smiles they fought, or met then and there 
@ warrior’s grave, all alike unknown, for heraldry goes not back in Scot- 
land to those ancient times, and the ploughshare has long passed through 
and obliterated the tumuli erected over the brave who perished on that 
long-forgotten battle-field. Gone, too, out of all recollection are these 
watchers at home ; those barbarian mothers whose eyes had glistened with 
pride and agony as their sons left their homes for the great battle; and 
they, the fair ones, whose charms fired so many a young heart in that 
fight, no longer exercise their sweet and ennobling influence. Long, 
long ago their beauty faded in old age, or vanished prematurely in the 
a. Where are their pretty tyrannies, where their conquests, where 

eir flirtations ? Centuries of beauties have successively occupied their 
place. The very name of the race to which they belonged is absolutely 
unknown, and other races which succeeded them have also perished from 
use and fame. 

And thus of these our ancestors who fought with the northern pirates 
on that great day, and whose march was guided by the beacon-fires of 
Dunning and of Muthil, nothing remains to be told. The races who in- 
habited ancient Nineveh have left historical landmarks. The Pharaohs 
of Moses’s time have transmitted their story in authentic lithographs, but 
those soldiers of Scotland have left no further record of their existence 
than yesterday’s tide when to-day’s has swept over the same sands. And 
of the pirates themselves, what of them? It may be that the ancient 
sagas record their deeds. We hope they do, for the successors of these 
Norwegians in after days mixed with our forefathers, and the blood of 
both races run in our veins. ' 

On this occasion the invaders were beaten back to their ships, and one 
grey stone, with no inscription, is all the record of that great battle with- 
out a name. 

But not long was it until the beacon light of Dunning Steeple was 
again lighted, and the Caledonian host (4.p. 84) mustered to meet a very 
different enemy, for the Roman troops under Agricola had crossed the 
Forth and driven the lowland Scots back upon the Tay. 

Then the great Galgacus raised the standard of independence, and the 
two central beacons signalled to Scotland that a final struggle was to be 
tried. Gallantly the Scots answered the signal. Those yet unconquered 
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nations behind the Tay, proud of primeval independence, came with their 
wicker shields, their painted faces, and matted locks, to help, perhaps for 
the first time, the Lowlanders, whom in general they poaanesttenlly 
plundered, and soon under the master-mind of | the great Caledonian the 
war assumed a formidable aspect to the enemy. For the Romans met 
opponents different from those with whom, until now, they had contended. 
Luxury had not made these hardy savages effeminate; nor, as is proved 
in our own day, can luxury ever have this effect on the Scots. The war 
was long and dubious, but Roman discipline was still in its vigour, and 
the time had not yet come when the eagles were to be baffled of their 
prey. Nevertheless, it was a mortal struggle, and the classic annals of 
acitus attest the warlike virtues of the Caledonians and of their chief. 

But here the glimpse afforded by history disappears. For centuries 
Scotland ceases to be an historic nation. The Noman with difficulty 
maintained the lowlands, the mountaineers made good their fastnesses, 
and thus secured to Scotland of our time the unique boast that she is the 
only nation which has never been entirely conquered. In the middle of 
the fifth century the Romans left our island, and left anxiety and danger 
behind them, for the Highlanders, Scots, and Picts broke in upon the 
civilised colonists, and gradually all traces of the Roman arts and polity 
vanished. The priests of Culdee, in their sequestered island, alone kept 
alive the name of learning and the reality of Christianity ; but the light 
was feeble, and, as a general statement, it was true that geotland had re- 
trograded three centuries in civilisation. 

Let us therefore pass over a century or two, and thus, according to Sir 
Walter Scott, avoid the disgusting task of recording obscure and ferocious 
contests fought by leaders with unpronounceable names, from which the 
reader, to use the expression of Milton on a similar occasion, gains no 
more valuable information than if he were perusing the events of a war 
maintained between kites and crows. 

Let us open the. volume of Scottish history towards the close of the 
tenth century, when Kenneth III. was king. It was about the middle 
of his active and warlike reign, and deep was the anxiety which reigned 
in his court at Perth, for it was well known that a formidable invasion of 
the Danes was to take place. But when the south-western horizon 
reddened at mid-day, showing that the beacon at Dunning had been fired, 
the anxiety of suspense was at an end, and there was neither fear nor 
hesitation on the mind of the brave king or in those of his courtiers, 
Measures were instantly taken to collect provisions for the troops who 
would soon arrive, and when the light of the two beacons streamed u 
the highland glens into the fastnesses of the Macgregors, and the bon- 
fire on Stirling Castle blazed aloft to the skies, the armourers of Perth 
were busy in their vocation, and the trained bands of the ancient city 
were marshalled under the city banner. The cattle of the surrounding 
district were driven into the Reibob<dthdes two beautiful meadows, the one 
at the south and the other at the north of the city, which time out of 
mind have attracted the admiration of travellers—and the grain was dis- 
trained by royal warrant from the steadings for twenty miles round. 

Meanwhile, armed men in different numbers were continually marching 
past the old steeple of Dunning and down by the woods of the Oliphants 
and the Graemes on to Perth, and before the dawn of the morning the 
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day ‘after the beacons had been fired, several hundreds had encamped on 
the South Inch under the command of the thane of Oliphant, traces of 
whose territorial power are still to be found m the title~deeds of properties 
and names of localities in the neighbourhood of Dunning. 

Another two days, and fifteen or twenty thousand men were encamped 
on ‘the South Inch and on the surrounding heights. It was full time, for 
the Danes, advancing by the north bank of the Tay, had crossed it a little 
below the present village of Stanley by aid of a Roman bridge, relics of 
which some sanguine antiquarians declare to be still visible, and news of 
their approach had been brought by the flying inhabitants. Nothing 
now remained for the king but to go and meet them, or to stand a siege 
in Perth. He chose the latter alternative, and at daybreak the Scottish 
army defiled through the dim rich city, still proud of the relics of Roman 
civilisation. Once out by the northern gate, they had not far to go, for 
three miles up the Tay brought them to Loncarty, where they found the 
Danes drawn up in order of battle, near to that simple churchyard in 
which it is said the remains of those who fell in the battle were interred. 

The story of the battle of Loncarty, which has come down to us 
through popular tradition, or through Buchanan, which is much the 
same, is said to be mythical, on account of the extraordmary nature of 
its leading incident, but in reality that feat of arms, so natural in an 
heroic age animated by the same passions as ‘the Greeks of Homer, is the 
best guarantee of the truth of the narrative. At first nothing could 
withstand the headlong charge of the Danes, men who, without a 
mariner’s compass, and with no knowledge of astronomy, had trusted 
themselves for weeks out of sight of land in open boats, knowing only 
this from their ancient traditions, that if they landed in Scotland they 
must fight every inch of ground with an enemy as brave as themselves. 
Our men at first gave way before the fierce charge of these sea-kings, 
and the standard, with its golden lions, slowly receded before the black 
raven of the invaders. But the battle was not over. A farmer, we are 
told, was ploughing in the neighbourhood with his two sons, and when he 
saw the Scotch army, to whose courage the peacefulness of his occupation 
is the best testimony, retreating, he and his sons seized their ploughshares, 
and, placing themselves on the narrow pass betwixt Redgorton and the 
Tay, barred the passage of the fugitives. The flight thus stopped, the 
Scots took heart, and, with the three ploughmen at their head, attacked 
the Danes, who were somewhat disordered by the pursuit. ‘The victory 
was complete, and with this great overthrow ended the fear in Scotland 
of Danish invasion, although, for long after, the sea-robbers devastated 
England and France. , 

And the king, we are told, was well pleased with the husbandmen, and 

ve to them land far as a falcon’s flight, and created them thanes of 

ol; and since then the Hays of Errol have been high-constables of 
Scotland. 

Probably soon after this the tower of Dunning, which until now, 
tenanted only by the warder, had stood alone by the side of the old burn, 
became a Christian steeple. A church was attached to it, and near it a 
keep, with its thick walls and narrow windows; and round these would 
gradually rise the village, attracted both by the piety of the priest and 
the protection afforded by the men-at-arms in the keep. But still the old 
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uses of the steeple would not be laid aside. Now and again, when 
English invasion gathered Scotland in arms, the beacon would be fired. 

No doubt it was fired when Sir William Wallace fled up the Strath, 
pursued by the English garrison of Perth, for near it, in the woods, a 
romantic incident in his life occurred, which we tell, not on our own 
authority, but on that of Blind Harry and Sir Walter Scott. When 
hiding in the woods of Garrick, he observed a man skulking, like himself, 
behind the trees. Wallace reasoned thus: “Either he isa spy, in which 
ease I ought to kill him, or he is a true Scotchman, in which case it is 
very unlikely he can escape the toils of the English, and they will torture 

im; and in any case it is almost certain that my hiding-place will be 
betrayed. It is safest, then, to cut off his head.” So reasoned Wallace, and 
so he acted. He cut off Sir Johu Foredon’s head, and, at nightfall, he 
left the woods and took shelter in the castle of Gask, the ruins of which, 
on the banks of the Earn, ate not two miles from Dunning. 

It was the dead of night, and Wallace was lying in a small room, 
through the unglazed windows of which the rays of the moon penetrated, 
and imparted a ghostly light. Suddenly he felt a presence—a move- 
ment of the air in the chamber. He looked up, and there stood before 
him Sir John Foredon, carrying his head in his left hand, the gore still 
slowly oozing from the severed arteries of the neck. Wallace was a 
man of considerable nerve, and the laird of Gask had not been chary of his 
wine, but even Wallace could not endure so horrible a spectacle. Starting 
from his bed, he rushed to the window and sprang through, down to the 
court below. As he fell, Sir John Foredon threw his head after him,.and 
had it not been that Wallace wore an iron casque, it had been all over 
with Sir William Wallace, for Sir John’s head was of the hardest, and 
thrown with right good will. But, happily for Scottish independence, 
the well-tempered metal resisted the shock, and the Scottish champion, 
though sorely stunned, climbed over the castle-wall, leaped the moat, 
swam across the Earn, and never rested till he got to the steeple of 
Dunning, where the warden gave him a night’s lodging. 

Wallace did not achieve Seotland’s independence ; but after him came 
the Bruce, and I have no doubt the beacon would be fired on the steeple 
of Dunning as a token of national joy on the occasion of his coronation 
at the neighbouring abbey of Scone. But the rejoicings were premature, 
for the English gathered in force, and encamped in the woods of Methven. 
Hither the new-made king went to meet them, and with him, no doubt, 
for the distance is only five miles, went many of the Dunning men, 
guided through the woods and swamps by the slanting gleam of the 
beacon on the steeple, and under the leadership of Graeme of Garvock,.a 
relative of Sir John de Graeme of Bonkill, who had recently been killed 
fighting side by side with Wallace at Falkirk. We have not space to 
describe the battle of Methven, which nearly extinguished the inde- 
pendence of Scotland, and made their king a fugitive and an outlaw, but 
we may mention that it was nearly fatal to the Hays of Errol, the 
descendants of the ploughmen of Loncarty, for on the field of Methven, 
like true knights, lay all the gentlemen of the name, with the exception 
of one son still in his mother’s arms. 

The history of Bruce is as familiar to the Scotch as the history of 
David was to the Jews ; nor, indeed, in the whole compass of history, due 
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allowance being made for the difficulty of the task achieved, is there a 
monarch entitled to higher rank in the temple of fame. Looking back 
on his exploits, his genius, his fortitude, his sagacity, we recognise in the 
Bruce one of that divine band of men (using the epithet in the classic 
sense) who take rank above ordinary humanity on principles irrespective 
of epochs, of civilisation, or even of enlightenment ; for theirs is a supe- 
riority of nature which transcends all adventitious or acquirable advan- 
tages so immeasurably as to render these of no appreciable value in the 
sum of character. 

We may well suppose, then, that when this Scotch representative of 
the Julius Cxsars, the Charlemagnes, the Napoleons, and the Welling- 
tons was victorious in the blessed battle of Bannockburn, the beacons 
blazed from every watch-tower of Scotland in jubilee for the national 
deliverance. The triumph of the Bruce was, indeed, the culminating 

int of Scotland’s glory, when this poor rocky country of ours, whose 
arable land on the coasts and up its narrow valleys even yet looks like the 
lace on the skirts of a lady’s gown, ranked as one of the powers of the 
European world, and with its population of barely half a million was re- 
garded by England with alarm, by France with favour and respect as her 
most efficient ally, and by the Holy See was honoured with that distrust 
and jealousy which in those ages is the best historical proof of the high 
spirit and independence of the nation distrusted. 

After Bruce’s death came evil days. The good Lord Douglas, cus- 
todier of the Bruce’s heart, perished in Spain, as the good Lord Douglas 
ought to have perished; Randolph, the wary and the chivalrous, did not 
long survive him, and soon inevitable death gathered all the Bruce’s cap- 
tains to their honoured graves. Then the preponderating power of Eng- 
land was again felt, and the tide of invasion more than once swept by the 
grey steeple of Dunning. A great battle was fought and lost at 
Forteviot, a village three miles distant, the consequence of which was the 
temporary installation of Baliol on the throne of Scotland, as a vassal of 
England. But Bruce had left to his country that remarkable document 
called “The Bruce’s Testament,” one of the instructions of which was 
that the Scotch should always avoid a general engagement, and restrict 
themselves to laying waste the country before the invaders, and harassing 
their flanks and rear, until famine, the ready ally of poor Scotland, would 
fight for her. And it was by following out this advice that English inva- 
sion, at this time and ever after, though at first successful, was always 
ultimately defeated. 

Let us pass over these disastrous times ; not, however, without lifting 
our hats to our ancestors, who, exposed to confiscation, to torture, and to 
death, maintained their loyalty to their country in the face of English 
bribes, which, converted into their relative value in our time, would buy 
all the patriots of Manchester. Let us come down to the time when 
Scottish independence was at last secured by the accession of James to 
the throne of England, when the richer and more populous and more ex- 
tensive country, which had for centuries claimed sovereignty over Scot- 
land, received a king from her, instead of imposing a king on her. But 
we have not much to say about that king. The associations of the steeple 
of Dunning are heroic, and James VI., though a Scotch Solomon, was 
anything but a hero. So no bonfire blazed on the steeple for any deed of 
his. But heroic times—that is, times of suffering—were at hand. 
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Charles I.—a hero, if a martyr—severely tried, in the beginning of his 
reign, the patience of Scotland, and awoke that spirit of independence 
which, in one form or another, is the basis of her perfervid genius. We 
have no doubt that the solemn league and covenant, the form in which 
the grander patriotism of Wallace and Bruce now developed itself, was 
not unknown in the village of Dunning. Indeed, throughout Scotland 
no one was allowed not to know it, for adhesion to it was enforced on all, 
in the utmost good faith and sincerity, by men who fought for liberty of 
conscience. Let us not blame them. Toleration was a discovery not yet 
known north of Berwick, and only preached far to the south by certain 
grim sectaries, who fought under the command of a man of middle stature, 
of powerful though somewhat sinister features, and a wart on his nose, 
destined soon to be Protector of England—on the whole, a man with 
whom no Englishman or Scotchman now-a-days is disposed to quarrel. 
Certainly this new evangel, though in reality the most obvious con- 
sequence of the great Teacher’s life and doctrine, was not preached in 
Dunning, where all men swore to impose Presbytery on all within the two 
kingdoms, and, meantime, showed their sincerity by burning the witches, 
as the stone cross erected in memory of Maggie Waugh in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dunning abundantly testifies. 

But there were some who did not willingly take the covenant in Dun- 
ning, and who swore to extirpate prelacy and popery, with a reservation ; 
and there were, moreover, a few who would not take the covenant at all, 
and their time had now come, for Montrose had unfurled the royal 
standard, and many a Covenanter in Dunning, who had taken the cove- 
nant as a child takes nauseous medicine, and many a sturdy Cavalier, who 
could never be got anyhow to take this holy medicine, joined the army of 
Montrose, for Sir Andrew Rollox, the lord of the manor (who to this 
day owes the author of this article “ eight hundred pundis good and usual 
money of Scotland,” borrowed from his ancestors for this occasion), was 
the bosom friend of the great marquis, and joined his standard with all . 
his vassals. He followed him in all his triumphs, and was the last to leave 
him in the wilds of Lochaber, after his final defeat. None witnessed their 
parting, and no one ever saw again Sir Andrew Rollox. The great 
marquis was soon after betrayed, and though his enemies sought to 
degrade him by a felon’s death, no hero ever died more gloriously on the 
battle-field than Montrose on the gibbet. As for his latest companion, 
the vault under Dunning Church, where his ancestors repose, was not 
opened to receive his remains. In the forests of Lochaber the true 
knight and good died, we may well believe, calmly and grandly, from 
hunger and cold, and if in that desolate region his corpse was never dis- 
covered, or at least never identified, the eagles and the winters were nobler 
agents in the destruction of his corruptible body than the earthworms 
under the church of Dunning. 

Shortly after the death of Montrose, Cromwell came to Scotland to 
complete its pacification, which he did by subduing Presbyterians and 
Cavaliers alike. It is not unlikely that he passed through Dunning on 
his way to the siege of Perth, and that he gazed on the old steeple with 
that heavy eye of his, and caught from its weather-worn stones one im- 
pression the more of that feeling of the transitoriness of human greatness 
which was the basis of his grand and sombre character. Did the steeple 
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of Dunning illuminate as his troops defiled through the pass ? We rather 

think not, for Cromwell loved not pomp, and bonfires belonged to the 

number of those worldly vanities which were an abomination to God’s 
le and to Cromwell’s majors. 

We are told that a storm such as never had been witnessed in the 
memory of man broke over the whole island as Cromwell lay on his death- 
bed, and that Heaven’s artillery shook the walls of his chamber as his 
spirit, with its problem of hypocrisy or heroism, left for that world where 
all such problems will be solved ; and no doubt in the district of Dunning, 
which is near to Comrie, the volcanic centre of Scotland, the storm-cloud 
burst in thunder, and the villagers would think the-devil had some special 
work on hand that night, for in those days the devil was active and did 
much, which is now fully as well done by electricity. 

But whether or not the tumult in the air presaged important political 
events, these certainly followed hard on the death of the Louis Napoleon 
of England, for the Restoration followed, and the reaction from the 
austerity of the reign of saints set in with no ordinary violence, and a 
good deal of genuine devil’s work was done which electricity itself cannot 
yet perform. 

We are sorry to mention it, but there can be little doubt that the 
steeple of Dunning blazed amain at the accession of Charles II. ; but 
steeples, though learned in the past, cannot foresee the future, and our 
steeple could not imagine that the monarch they welcomed so eagerly 
would sell his country to the French and persecute the Presbyterians. 
But even a steeple could guess that the gloomy, stupid, obstinate, bigoted 
James II., who succeeded the merry and disreputable monarch, did not 
deserve the homage of so venerable and respectable an authority as a 
thousand-year-old steeple. Moreover, the people of Dunning had known 
his most sacred majesty when Duke of York, and, being a covenanting, 
whiggish set of people, had disagreeable recollections, some of them of 
Thumbscrews and Jacks, the High Court of Justiciary, and “ the Bloody 
Mackenzie.” It is more than likely that the next illumination of the 
steeple took place on the accession of William of Orange; for in 1715, 
after William had gone to explain the massacre of Glencoe, and Queen 
Anne had escaped alike from Sarah Jennings and from Mrs. Masham, 
and when George I. was vainly attempting to talk to his ministers in 
German, the rebellion took place, and the Ear] of Mar, the generalissimo 
of the Pretender, caused Muthil and Dunning “to be purged with fire” 
on account of the adherence of their inhabitants to the House of Hanover 
—a treat these villagers would never have experienced had their steeples 
not thought fit to proclaim their adhesion to William of Orange and the 
Protestant succession. 

And here, amidst the blaze of its burning houses, our history of the 
steeple of Dunning closes. The fire which so long had been kindled on 
its tops now encircled its base—a type of the progress of civilisation which 
henceforth was no longer to shine only from lofty eminences, but to 
spread along the level ground, destroying in its course many prejudices, 
as the Jacobite fire now burned up the miserable old cabins of Dunning, 
but clearing the ground to make way for truer and richer knowledge, and 
for a liberty which, breaking down feudality, would no longer require to 


be put on its guard by beacons, but would protect itself by the united 
will of a whole nation. 
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QUEEN CHRISTINA.* 


THERE are few historical scholars, however slight may have been their 
studies, who have not read some notices of the remarkable daughter of 
the great Gustavus Adolphus; but, hitherto, they have been obliged to 
be content—if unable to travel out of their own literature—with most 
unsatisfactory accounts of her. Her conduct in certain portions of her 
career excited a good deal of prejudice in Protestant England, which 
tincture more or less the few biographical accounts that were published 
during the first century after her death. We now possess, however— 
thanks to the industry of Mr. Woodhead—an impartial, and therefore 
trustworthy, narrative of her extraordinary adventures, and. one that 
points a very suggestive moral as clearly as one ever was indicated in 
the life of an historical personage of such eminence. 

It is well known that her father was regarded by all Protestants as an 
example of greatness deserving of hero-worship in its highest manifesta- 
tions; but by the Lutheran Swedes, over whom he reigned, he was 
looked up to with as much veneration as though, in his own character, 
were combined the attributes of champion and deity. When, therefore, 
he died, and left as his successor in the kingdom a little girl, his subjects 
accepted her as their king, in the fullest conviction that they had secured 
a part of himself that could not fail to sustain the credit and the glory 
which he had obtained for their country. Excessive pains were, there- 
fore, taken by the Swedish magnates, who had the conduct of the go- 
vernment at his decease, to direct their juvenile sovereign in the way she 
should go. The best scholars and the soundest divines were selected to 
educate her in classical and religious knowledge, and they were so dili- 
gent, or their pupil was so apt, that she was shortly acknowledged to be 
a prodigy. As she grew up to womanhood, philosophers, poets, and 
statesmen rivalled each other in the extravagances of their panegyrics, 
even our own republican, Milton, becoming as eloquent a courtier as any 
of the circle of rival savants who sung her praises. 

The young queen devoted herself to all kinds of study. Now to 
Lutheran divinity, under the zealous prelates of her Church; now to 
Hebrew uhduadliin. under a wonderfully learned rabbi; now to the 
other ancient languages, under the erudite Vossius; now to the new 
philosophy, uuder the unbelieving Des Cartes. She became a scholar, 
she became a philosopher, but there is no proof that her majesty ever 
became a Christian. The long sermons of the Lutheran ministers grew 
more and more tedious, and their impatient listener grew more and more 
speculative in her ideas. She chafed, too, very much at the moral re- 
straint exerted over her by the principal officers of her government. In 
brief, she had ascertained that there was a brighter and a much plea- 
santer world than Sweden, and longed to enjoy its gratifications. 

In this state of her mind, Christina discovered that two Jesuits were 
easy of access, and slie contrived to communicate with them without the 
fact becoming known to_her Protestant friends. Succeeding in this, she 
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had several secret interviews with them, in which she allowed it to appear, 
that though sovereign of a Lutheran country, her mind was quite unem- 
barrassed by the religious prejudices of her people, and was open to con- 
viction. The two Jesuits were well prepared with arguments, and so 
pressed her in controversies on their faith, that they easily persuaded her 
to send by them a confidential message to his Holiness. The reigning 
pontiff was Alexander VII., to whom the prospect of making a convert 
of a daughter of the brightest pillar of Protestantism in Europe—a lady, 
moreover, who was the queen of a country where the heresy of Luther 
was most rampant—was so agreeable, that he hesitated not in offering 
every persuasive inducement he could think of. 

The fact was, the queen was like the English country gentleman 
immortalised in the well-known couplet, 


Who hanged himself one morning for a change. 


Sweden was too slow for her, and too proper. She had grown tired of 
being called the tenth Muse, and being considered a modern Queen of 
Sheba. She was weary of her sovereignty as well as of her sex, and, 
though offers were made her from a majority of the marrying princes in 
Europe, she declared her determination not to be a wife. This was soon 
afterwards followed by an expression of her decision to give up Sweden. 
Finally, she abdicated in favour of her cousin, Charles Adolphus, and 
quitted the kingdom. 

No sooner had Christina turned her back upon her country, than she 
did the same for her sex and her religion. She assumed a man’s garb, 
and with it the manners of a gay cavalier. It was while in this costume 
—she was taking her ease in her inn at Copenhagen—that a female 
domestic asked to see “ Count Dohna,”’ her travelling appellation. The 
interview was granted. The fair traveller soon perceived that her visitor 
was no maid-servant, and the latter as quickly became perfectly satisfied 
that the stranger was no count. 

Mr. Woodhead might have made a very interesting chapter descriptive 
of this adventure of his heroine, for her visitor was the Queen of Den- 
mark, whose curiosity having been excited by rumours respecting the 
stranger who had just arrived in her capital, had, in disguise, sought to 
ascertain from her own observation who he was. The two masqueraders 
were aware of each other’s identity, but did not think it necessary to 
declare their true character. Having ventured on a slight passage of 
tongues, they separated. The count subsequently made love to a damsel 
who had been attracted by his handsome appearance, but it was merely 
a plaisanterie. 

When Christina arrived in the Low Countries, she publicly renounced 
her Lutheranism, made confession of her errors, and received absolution 
from a distinguished ecclesiastic sent to her from the Pope for that pur- 
pose. Then she was suffered to proceed to Rome, where she was made 
as much of as so distinguished a convert ought to have been. The more 
solid temptations which had been held out to her eluded her possession. 
There is reason to believe that she had given up the crown of gloomy 
Sweden for that of sunny Naples; but when she reached Italy the brilliant 
prospect faded entirely from her view. 

Disappointed, the queen with much difficulty raised funds for a trip to 
France, and for a while astonished the Parisians by her masculine 
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appearance and eccentric proceedings. The Frenchwomen ran eagerly to 
kiss her, suspecting her to be a man in disguise; but the nine days’ 
wonder lasted its time, and the ladies of the court of Louis XIV. seemed 
satisfied that they had made a mistake. The queen-mother distrusted 
her, and when she ascertained that Christina was encouraging the young 
king to marry Cardinal Mazarin’s niece, Anne of Austria was anxious to 
get rid of her. 

The ex-queen returned to Rome, but the gaieties of Paris very shortly 
drew her back again. A repetition of her visit was more than the court 
could endure, and on her journey the traveller received a command to stop 
at Fontainebleau. 

It was during her residence in this palace that there occurred the 
terrible tragedy which has cast so dark a shadow upon her fame. It 
appears that the Marquis Monaldeschi, an Italian in her service, had in 
some disgraceful way betrayed his mistress’s confidence. The ordinary 
account is, that he wrote letters boasting of having been the queen’s lover, 
in which he ridiculed her person. Mr. Woodhead, we think, should not 
have satisfied himself with denouncing the culprit; for whether he had 
betrayed a secret in which the honour of his mistress only was concerned, 
or one in which the reputation of the pontiff was equally committed, 
does not affect the question of her right to have him put to death. By 
her orders he was killed, without waiting for the judgment of any 
tribunal; and though she may, as her biographer asserts, fancy that she 
had the power of punishing such an offender without trial, that power was 
disputed in her own time, and is not likely to be admitted in a less arbi- 
trary age. 

This act of vengeance excited a burst of indignation, not only in 
France, but in all Europe. Christina went to Rome; she tried to be 
admitted into England; she sought to regain her lost dominions in 
Sweden; she aspired to be the elected sovereign of Poland; but every- 
where the avenging Nemesis seemed to pursue her. Every country 
appeared to shrink from her nearer acquaintance. Oliver Cromwell 
prudentiy declined her overtures. ‘The Swedes had passed through many 
severe trials since her abdication, but were ready to endure anything 
rather than the rule of an apostate from their faith, The Poles pre- 
ferred one of their own countrymen. 

Christina, for the last time, returned to Rome. A new pontiff now wore 
the tiara, who treated her with special distinction ; but even with him she 
continued to have what Sir Lucius O’Trigger would have called “a 
mighty pretty quarrel.” Wherever she happened to be, she was rarely 
without some dispute. A power, however, was approaching with whom 
the irritability of her temperament had even less influence than it had 
exercised upon her regal or pontifical friends. Christina tried to find 
occupation in the patronage of the professors of literature and the fine 
arts, but her creditable labours closed on the 19th of April, 1689, when 
her eccentric career had lasted sixty-three years. 

Of the strange incidents of her remarkable life, Mr. Woodhead has 
made a most readable narrative. As a first attempt at historical 
biography his work is entitled to creditable recognition. It will be found 
totally free from that ostentatious erudition with which the majority of 
writers on such subjects overload their pages. 

March—vo.. cxxXvil. NO. DVII. 28 
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KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA.* 


Tt has long been understood that the author of “ Eothen” was en- 
gaged in writing a history of the Invasion of the Crimea; and his claims 
to do so were strong. He was known as a brilliant, if not a sound 
writer ; he was present with Lord Raglan in the campaign, and enjoyed 

al intercourse with the English commander ; and, lastly, in 1856, 
Vad Raglan placed in his hands the whole mass of the papers which 
ee | Raglan had with him at the time of his death; and, Mr. Kinglake 
further tells us, that when it became known that the papers of the Eng- 
lish head-quarters were in his hands, and that he was engaged in the task 
assigned to him, information of the highest value was poured in upon 
him from all quarters. Statesmen, admirals, and generals have conversed 
and corresponded with him on the business of the war, and he has, he 
likewise adds, received a most courteous, clear, and abundant answer to 
every inquiry which he has ventured to address to any French com- 
mander. ith such advantages, it has been said that Mr. Kinglake’s 
work stands in the same relation to the Crimean war as Sir William 
Napier’s “ History” to the Peninsular war. 

There is, however, a difference, and one which will strike the reader 
forcibly on the onset, that while the soldier told his tale like a man of 
action, the literary man has loitered about the preliminaries, till he has 
converted the introductory chapter into a whole volume. It may be the 

hilosophy of history, but it is not narrative, to depict the position of 
yore. in 1850, and the influence of the constitutional system of Eng- 
Jand in its bearing upon the conduct of foreign affairs as compared with 
the personal governments of France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, and 
Turkey in connexion with the war in the Crimea. It is trifling, to a still 
greater extent, with the justifiable impatience of the reader to devote a 
whole chapter to the consideration of the Usage which tends to protect 
the weak against the strong. Mr. Kinglake’s own description of the 
Usage in question attests to its utter fallibility. ‘The supreme Law or 
Usage,” he says, “ which forms the safeguard of Europe, is not in a state 
so perfect and symmetrical that the elucidation of it will bring any ease 
or comfort to a mind accustomed to crave for well-defined rules of con- 
duct. It is a rough and wild-grown system, and its observance can onl 
be enforced by opinion, and by the belief that it truly coincides with the 
interest of every power which is called upon to obey it.” The fact is, 
that the said Usage is as little regarded, except when interest or con- 
venience dictates interference, as the other much-vaunted principle of 
modern times—the right of every nation to elect its own rulers and forms 
of government. Mr. Kinglake enumerates instances in which the Usage 
has been faithfully obeyed, more particularly in the case of the coalitions 
against Napoleon I. We could bring forward several striking existing 
instances in which the Usage and the Right proclaimed by Utopists 
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which we have compared with it, have been, and are still, at the present 
moment, conveniently overlooked or flagrantly ignored both in the Old 
and in the New Worlds. 

The quiet aspect of Europe in relation to what has been called the 
Eastern question, was, it is well known, first broken by a quarrel between 
the monks of the Greek and the Latin Churches for the possession of the 
Holy Shrines. The Greeks were there, undoubtedly, the first—they were 
the aboriginal Christians; they followed in the footsteps of Helen, when 
that pious empress fixed the sites of the shrines themselves; and, ousted 
at times by the ferocious onslaughts of the followers of the Prophet, or 
by the feudal arrogance of the Latin crusaders, still the Syro-Greek 
Church has ever held by its native holy places. The Romanists alone 
disputed these rights; and the French, who have always affected to be 
the protectors of the Latin Charch in the East, as an important political 
lever to be used when desirable, obtained a treaty in 1740, the thirty-third 
article of which guaranteed that the Latin monks who actually resided, 
as of old, within or without Jerusalem and the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, called Kamanah, should remain in possession of the places of 
pilgrimage which they have, in the same manner as they have possessed 
them in the past. Mr. Kinglake, who does not allude to this especial 
article of the treaty, so far justly remarks of the treaty itself, that “this 
success was not closely pursued, for, in the course of the succeeding 
hundred years, the Greeks, keenly supported by Russia, obtained from 
the Turkish government several firmans which granted them advantages 
in derogation of the treaty with France; and until the middle of this 
century France acquiesced.” The Greeks here alluded to were mainly 
Greeks of the Greek Church, and others who had, with the progress of 
time, superseded the Syrians of the Greek Church as custodians of the 
Holy Shrines. 

The French uniformly declare that the Greeks, by, their encroach- 
ments, ultimately excluded the Latins from the whole of the nine sane- 
tuaries, and that it was in consequence of reiterated complaints, and 
supplications for intercession, that General Aupick, and after him the 
Marquis of Lavalette, were instructed to interfere. ‘‘ There was repose 
in the empire of the Sultan,” says Mr. Kinglake, “and even the rival 
Churches of Jerusalem were suffering each other to rest, when the French 
president, in cold blood, and under no new motive for action, took up the 
forgotten cause of the Latin Church of Jerusalem, and began to apply it 
as a wedge for sundering the peace of the world.”” This is altogether 
unfounded; there was cause for interference, and, if the president availed 
himself of it, it was more probably with the view of gaining over the 
Church party at home than, at all events at first, of involving himself in 
war with Russia. 

If France was energetic, Russia was both obstinate and resolute, and, 
before this unseemly monkish squabble could be finally settled, 144,000 
men were set in movement upon the Danubian Provinces, and Prince 
Mentschikoff was despatched to Constantinople with the Muscovite ulti- 
matum. Fuad Pasha, snubbed by the prince, resigned. Not only did 
the latter insist upon immunities and guarantees for the future for the 
Greek Church from the Porte which were inconsistent with previous 
treaties entered into with France, but he also demanded a secret treaty 
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between Turkey and Russia against the Western powers. (Corresp., 
i. No, 185, enclosure No. 2, Bazancourt, L’Expédition de Crimée, 
. xxi.) The question passed by this demand from the domain of monkish 
legends into that of actual policy, and Lord Stratford at once signalised 
to the Divan that the question of the Holy Places must be separated from 
the new and covert proposals made by Russia. The ambassadors of all 
the powers interfered, but in vain; the haughty Muscovite took his de- 
parture to report no “e to a still more haughty Czar, angered by 
the slights put upon the orthodox faith not only in the Holy Places, but 
also in Montenegro, where a so-called Christian people of the Greek 
rsuasion were being then, as in our own times, to by a rabid 
oslem soldiery. 

The invasion of the Danubian Provinces, and the murderous naval con- 
flict at Sinope, hastened the progress of events, which the diplomatic 
wisdom of the Conference at Vienna was impotent to avert. French 
historians, however, uniformly pass over an incident of a previous epoch— 
the attempts made by the Czar to win over the new French emperor to 
join with Russia in trying to bring about the dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire, and failing that, and when his anger had been roused 
against France for its interference in the Holy Land, the attempts made 
through Sir Hamilton Seymour to cajole over the English to the same 
views. 

The fruits of the interference of England in the difficulties that had 
arisen first between France and Russia, and then between Russia and 
the Porte, upor the question of the proposed Protectorate of the Greeks, 
were that, when the said difficulties ripened into war, England was morally 
and politically bound to act with France in the defence of the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire. ‘“ There were,” says Mr. Kinglake, “ eloquent 
members of the legislature who would have been willing to deprecate such 
a policy, and to moderate and confine its action, but apparently they did 
not understand how England was becoming entangled until about nine 
months afterwards, and, either from want of knowledge or want of 
promptitude, they lost the occasion for aiding the crown with their 
counsels.” 

Arrived at this crisis in events, the Pruth passed, the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities invaded, the four powers in concord to resist the threatened dis- 
memberment of the Turkish Empire, and acting in concert, Mr. Kinglake 

s out of his way to discuss the steps by which the Emperor Napo- 
leon III. had arrived at the position which he at that time held as the 
head of one of the contracting powers. It would be difficult to say whether 
this diatribe has not been indulged in as much with the view of disparaging 
the emperor in person, and those who were employed by him, as is 
ostensibly put forth to trace the foreign policy and the origin of the war 
to the exigencies of an individual anxious to affirm bis position by con- 
centrating public attention on matters without the realm, and in which 
the never-failing antidote to criticism—glory to the French arms and 
name—should be abundantly provided. Certain it is that upwards of one 
hundred pages are devoted to the most determined vilification of the pre- 
sent ruler in France that has been made since the days of Victor Hugo’s 
celebrated manifesto. Considering that all these past matters thus raked 
up are really beside the question, and that, if founded on unanswerable 
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data, it was alike injudicious, impolitic, and unfriendly to enter upon such 
discussions at a moment when the emperor has by treaties of commerce, 
by the abrogation of the passport system in favour of the English, by his 
unswerving labours in all directions, even to the late public approbation 
given to International Exhibitions, as superseding senseless hostilities by 
the more agreeable rivalry of art and science, done everything in his power 
to cement the alliance of the two countries, and that he has by his frank 
and open conduct towards England ever since he has been in power done 
so much towards conciliating the respect and good will even of his former 
opponents, we can scarcely find terms in which to express our regret at 
such an outburst of detraction in a work of a professedly historical 
character. 

But the fact is, that the very grounds of detraction are for the main 

not only baseless as the fabric of a vision, but they are contradicted 
y contemporaneous history, by the lapse of events, and often by the 
words of the detractor himself. What, for example, can be less worthy 
of a philosophic historian than to declare at the onset that the then Prince 
Louis Bonaparte passed for a man of poor intellect, was dull and sluggish, 
and his features opaque, yet, at the same time, “the more men knew of 
him in England, the more they liked him? He entered into English 
pursuits, and rode fairly to hounds. He was friendly, social, good 
humoured.’’ How, by the shade of Plutarch, can the two pictures of the 
same man be placed in juxta-position in the same page? The one as 
manifestly contradicts the other as light does darkness. They bear 
evidence of an animus which disregards alike logic and common sense. 
It is precisely in the same peculiar style of labouring at self-contradiction 
that Mr. Kinglake tell us that in the Assembly in France “ his apparent 
want of mental power caused the world to regard him as harmless, and 
in the chair of the president he commonly seemed to be torpid;” and that 
he then goes on to say: ‘‘ But there were always a few who believed in 
his capacity, and observant men had latterly remarked that from time to 
time there appeared a State Paper, understood to be the work of the 
president, which teemed with thought, and which showed that the writer, 
standing solitary and apart from the gregarious nation of which he was 
the chief, was able to contemplate it as something external to himself. 
His long, endless study of the mind of the first Napoleon had caused him 
to adopt and imitate the Emperor’s habit of looking down upon the French 
people, and treating the mighty nation as a substance to.be studied and 
controlled by a foreign brain. Indeed, during the periods of his imprison- 
ment and of his exile, the relations between him and the France of his 
studies were very like the relations between an anatomist and a corpse. 
He lectured upon it; he dissected its fibres; he explained its functions; 
he showed how beautifully nature in her infinite wisdom had adapted it 
to the service of the Bonapartes; and how, without the fostering care of 
those same Bonapartes, the creature was doomed to degenerate, and to 
perish out of the world.” 

Not very complimentary to the French, but assuredly so to a prince of 
weak intellect, to be able to wield the most “spirituel’”’ nation in the 
world to his own purposes; and if he applied craft to politics and 
stratagem to the science of jurisprudence—if he made law an engine of 
deceit, and could make “the coarse Bonaparte yoke of 1804” set kindly 
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upon the neck of France, however crooked his science might be—he was 
avowedly highly skilled im it; and what man can be highly skilled in an 
art without possessing more than an average amount of intelligence ? 
We have read lately, im an imteresting account of “ Earlswood and its 
Inmates,” that stupor in some faculties does not prevent the activity and 
manifestation of certain isolated powers, as wonderful memory, music, 
drawing, and handicraft ; but we have not heard of a weak, poor, dull, 
harmless idiot ever before having had the power, however derived, of 
swaying one of the most astute and intellectual people in the world, with 
whom none as nations, and few as individuals, can compete in quickness 
of discernment, and the facility of tracing actions to their true moral and 
intellectual sources. 

It is again in the same spirit of contradiction that we are told that 
Napoleon III. is not by nature a reserved nor a secret man. ‘ He was 
reserved and wary with the French, but this was upon the principle which 
makes a sportsman reserved and wary with deer and partridges and 
trout.” The countrymen of Moliére, Voltaire, and Montesquieu—of 
Cuvier, Guizot, and Villemain—are political deer, partridges, and trout ! 

Mr. Kinglake ironically condescends to so far protect the subject of his 
detraction as to say that ‘it is believed that men do him wrong who 
speak of him as void of all idea of truth.” And further: “It would seem 
that (as a study, or out of curiosity, if not with a notion of being guided 
by it) he must have accustomed himself to hear sometimes what con- 
science had to say, for it is certain that, with a pen in his hand, and with 
sufficient time for preparation, he could imitate very neatly the scrupulous 
language of a man of honour!” 

Of physical courage ‘the is declared, however, to be eminently deficient. 
He loved to contrive and brood over plots, but “ like most of the common 
herd of men, he was unable to command the presence of mind and the 
flush of animal spirits which are needed for the critical moments of a 
daring adventure.”” Not only do we consider the observation ill applied, 
but it is unphilosophical in itself. Nothing is more common than mere 
physical courage, and it is with the common herd of men that great 
victories are achieved. It is moral courage that guides intellectual men, 
and Napoleon III. has never shown himself to be wanting in that, or as 
yet even in physical courage. 

At Strasburg, we are told, he appeared before the 46th Regiment “ with 
the bearing and countenance of a weaver; a weaver oppressed by long 
hours of monotonous in-door work, which makes the body stoop, and 
keeps the eyes downcast.” He succumbed in a moment to an angry 
colonel, and allowed himself to be publicly stripped of his grand cordon 
of the Legion of Honour, and all his other decorations. Now how does 
this description of the then young man tally with what is said only a page 
or two previously, of his living for months and months together amongst 
English sporting men? Do such habits impart a weaver’s complexion? 
And had he followed the hounds with his eyes downcast, the first wide- 
spreading oak would have received him in its arms. But the fact is, that 
neither does the despatch of General Virrol, quoted by Mr. Kinglake, 
nor any authenticated account of what transpired at Strasburg, give 
countenance to the fanciful pictures sketched by the author of ‘‘ Eothen.” 
Louis Napoleon is generally admitted to have displayed much courage 
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throughout the foolish affair. He suffered himself to be led up a narrow 
Jane into a small square, from which there was no other exit. His 
enemies closed round him. He retreated towards a wall, numbers of the 
infantry, with fixed bayonets, pursuing. The artillery horses, scared by 
the noise and the flash of a reared and plunged, and the future 
emperor ran imminent risk of being trampled to death in an ignominious 
fray; and it becoming evident that no amount of intrepidity could avail, 
he yielded himself up a prisoner with as good a grace as he could com- 
mand. If he was afterwards ill treated, when a defenceless man, the 
reflection lies upon the colonel and his soldiery, not upon the prisoner. 
Mr. Kinglake himself admits afterwards, with characteristi¢ inconsistency, 
that the mere fact that he had wilfully brought himself into such a 
predicament, shows that he had “extraordinary daring of a particular 
kind.”’ 

Again, at Boulogne, we are told that “when at last a firm, angry 
officer (Puygellier) foreed his way into the barrack-yard, he conquered 
the prince almost instantly by the strength of a more resolute nature, and 
turned him into the street, with all his fifty armed followers, with his flag 
and eagle, and his counterfeit head-quarters’ staff, as though he were 
dealing with a mere troop of strolling players.” It has been remarked 
by a sharp critic that had this abortive attempt succeeded, most of the 
writers who now throw ridicule upon it would have considered it sublime. 
It was, in fact, only im petto what Louis Napoleon did upon a grand scale 
as a president, on the occasion of the “ Féte des Aigles,” when the poor 
gilt birds were consecrated by archbishop and bishops, amid the cheers of 
eighty thousand soldiers and the whole population of Paris. In fact, 
success is the only thing which makes divinities in the eyes of the vulgar. 
Mankind have not yet, however, become so paralysed by civilisation that 
there are not some to sympathise with adventurous enterprises, Every- 
body must acknowledge the daring courage which prompted a handful of 
men to proceed in a hired steamer to attempt the overthrow of a strong 
government and the subjugation of a large country. Regarding it as an 
invasion, of course the madness of the enterprise would exceed all 
description. But it was not contemplated in that light. Louis Napoleon 
threw himself upon what he supposed to be a strong national feeling, as 
he once more did when he appealed to universal suffrage. But the 
moment he then selected was not propitious. Yet no one who understands 
anything of the French people will pretend that his attempt was absurd, 
or extravagant, or hopeless. Neither is the story of his mishap generally 
related as Mr. Kinglake gives it. A number of officers and soldiers 
advancing to arrest him and his companions at the foot of the well-known 
column, they retreated towards the beach, but they were pursued even 
into the sea and captured. 

We shall not enter here into the history of the Coup d’Etat, We are 
neither the panegyrists nor the calumniators of Napoleon III. In all that 
personally concerns the emperor in that sad affair, Mr, Kinglake does his 
best to injure his reputation, but in that which concerns the aetual events 
he so far screens him from responsibility that he makes him a tool in the 
hands of Fleury, Morny, Persigny (properly Fialin), Maupas, and St. 
Arnaud (properly Le Roy), and he attributes the massacres on the 
Boulevards to probably its true cause—a panic. *‘ Upon the whole,” he 
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says, “then it would seem that the natural and well-grounded alarm 
which beset the president and some of his associates was turned to anxiety 
of the raging sort when it came upon the military commanders, and that 
from them it ran down, till at last it seized upon the troops with so 
maddening a power as to cause them to face round without word of com- 
mand, and open fire upon a crowd of gazing men and women.” 

The day after, all the most famous generals of France, and the most 
distinguished men of the Assembly, had been taken from their beds, and 
carried away through the sleeping city and thrown into prison. Louis 
Napoleon is described as remaining close shut up in the Elysée. “ There, 
in an inner room, still decked in red trousers, but with his back to the 
daylight, they say he sat, bent over a fireplace, for hours and hours 
together, resting his elbows on his knees and burying his face in his 
hands.” ‘Tidings, we are told, were not suffered to go to him straight, 
and he was kept sheltered from immediate contact with alarming mes- 
sengers. ‘ The state of the president seems to have been very like what 
it had been in former times at Strasburg and at Boulogne, and what it 
was years afterwards at Magenta and Solferino. He did not, on any of 
these five occasions, so give way to fear as to prove that he had less self- 
control in moments of danger than the common run of peaceful citizens ; 
but on all of them he showed that, though he had chosen to set himself 
heroic tasks, his temperament was ill fitted for the hour of battle, and for 
the crisis of an adventure. For, besides that (in common with the bulk 
of mankind), he was without resource and presence of mind when he 
imagined that danger was really quite close upon him; his complexion, 
and the dismal looks he wore in times of trial, were always against him.” 
The allusions here to Magenta and Solferino are explained in the Ap- 
pendix, where we are told that the condition of the French emperor on 
the day of Magenta was publicly seen. (It is certain that he was, by 
fortuitous circumstances, thrown, after crossing the bridge, into the heat 
of the struggle.) And at Solferino, he and his Cent Gardes and large 
staff, although pictured by pen and pencil as in the midst of the fight, 
escaped all injury so miraculously, that the Moniteur declared that the 
protection which the Deity threw around the emperor extended to his 
suite. The thick of the fight is not precisely the place for either emperor 
or commander-in-chief, if he wishes to win a battle. But there are ex- 
tremes on both sides; and if General Bonaparte was in excess on the one 
side at the Pont d’Arcole, General Burnside was as much in excess on the 
other, when he commanded an engagement from the other side of the 
river at Fredericksburg ! 

Louis Napoleon, we are further told, took care, at the epoch of the 
coup d’état, to have always an immense force of cavalry close to his side, 
as the means of protecting his flight, and carriages and horses ready for 
his escape. The president had said, in one of his addresses to the army 
of Paris, that he would not bid them advance, but would himself go the 
foremost and ask them to follow him. Instead of this, he upon the same 
occasion—the first that presented itself—sent them his money—his last 
obolus. 

The intrigues of the Assembly—Bourbonists, Orleanists, Bonapartists, 
Fusionists, and Republicans—the refusal of grants, and the terrible state 
of Paris, which led to the trial of strength between Louis Napoleon and 
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his Chambers, are passed over in this preliminary sketch, as is also the 
energy of Louis Napoleon in dissolving the Assembly, and establishing a 
Reign of Terror preliminary to the massacre of December. It is, how- 
ever, reluctantly admitted that Louis Napoleon was no longer ridiculous 
after the cou Pétat. 

“ For her ~— for her grandeur, for her historic fame, for her war- 
like deeds, for her power to lead the will of a mighty nation, and to crown 
or discrown its monarchs, no city on earth is worthy to be the rival of 
Paris. Yet, because of the palsy that came upon her after the slaughter 
on the Boulevard, this Paris—this beauteous, heroic Paris, this queen of 

at renown—was delivered, bound, into the hands of Prince Louis 
eatin and Morny, and Maupas, or De Maupas, and St. Arnaud, 
formerly Le Roy. And the benefit which Prince Louis derived from the 
massacre was not transitory. It is a maxim of French politics that, 
happen what may, a man seeking to be a ruler of France must not be 
ridiculous. From 1836 until 1848 Prince Louis had never ceased to be 
obscure, except by bringing upon himself the laughter of the world, and 
his election into the chair of the presidency had only served to bring upon 
him a more constant outpouring of the scorn | sarcasm which Paris 
knows how to bestow. Even the suddenness and perfect success of the 
blow, struck in the night, between the lst and 2nd of December, had 
failed to make Paris think of him with gravity. But it was otherwise 
after three o’clock on the 4th of December; and it happened that the 
most strenuous adversaries of this oddly-fated prince were those who, in 
one respect, best served his cause, for the more they strove to show that 
he, and he alone, of his own design and malice had planned and ordered 
the massacre, the more completely they relieved him from the disqualifica- 
tion which had hitherto made it impossible for him to become the supreme 
ruler of France. Before the night closed in on the 4th of December, he 
was sheltered safe from ridicule by the ghastly heaps on the Boulevard.” 

This, at ail events, is something; and wherever the guilt lies, whether 
with the prince resolved upon striking terror and crushing resistance, with 
his subordinates carrying out a previous plot, or with a soldiery struck 
with a panic or infuriated by drink, there are few who would like to have 
the weight of those days, or the subsequent extra-judicial murders com- 
mitted upon prisoners, and the wholesale deportation of citizens, upon 
their consciences. ‘‘ Moreover,” says Mr. Kinglake, “the persons who 
had the blood upon their hands were the persons who got the booty. St. 
Arnaud is no more; but Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, Morny, Fleury, 
Maupas, Magnan, and Persigny—all these are yet alive, and in their 
possession the public treasures of France may still be abundantly found.” 

According to Mr. Kinglake, the next thing the associates of the Elysée 
had to do, after trampling upon France and her laws, was to distract 
France from thinking of her shame at home, by sending her attention 
abroad. It was matter of life and death. It must, he says, have been 
within a week or two after the completion of the arrangements consequent 
on the night of the 2nd of December, that the despatches went from Paris 
which caused M. de Lavalette to wring from the Porte the Note of the 
9th of February, and forced the Sultan into engagements unfair and 
offensive to Russia. The plan was to coerce the Sultan into measures 
offensive to Russia, and then to seek an alliance with England. Louis 
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Napoleon entertained a personal antipathy to Nicholas for his refusing to 

him in the recognised form; and a further portion of his scheme 
was to supersede the concord of the four powers by drawing England 
into a separate alliance with himself. It was by his success in this 
manceuvre that a fatal transaction was brought about, by which a cruel 
war was substituted for the peaceful but irresistible pressure which was 
exerted by the four powers. 

The Czar had advanced into the Principalities, and the fleets of 
England and France were ordered to the mouth of the Dardanelles, and 
the emperor never desisted from pressing their movements until he had 
fairly involved England in adopting hostile measures. The Porte deter- 
mined upon war as a result of the repudiation of the “ Vienna Note,” of 
the claim on the part of the Czar to the Protectorate of the Greek Church 
in Turkey, and of the invasion of the Principalities. The Emperor 
Nicholas, on his side, goaded to an unreasonable opposition, persisted in 
warring for what he termed in his proclamation “the sacred rights of the 
Orthodox Church.” As the warlike movement in Turkey was aided and 
abetted by the pious ardour kindled of the ‘* Ulemah,” so had it, strange 
to say, an unforeseen impulse imparted to it by the ill-judged desire for 
action evinced by the English people. It was in vain that many, who 
were intimately acquainted with the Turkish Empire, denounced the 
fallacy of bolstering up the decrepit Khalifate. They were not listened 
to; nay, their arguments were treated with contempt. The fleets were 
ordered up to Constantinople, professedly for the security of British and 
French interests, and, if necessary, for the protection of the Sultan. 

When the tidings of this hostile measure reached St. Petersburg the 
put an end to all prospect of peace, and Count Nesselrode declared, with 
sorrow, that if, for any motives known to him, war should be declared 
against Russia by England, it would be the most unintelligible and the 
least justifiable war ever undertaken. The occupation of the Bosphorus 
by the allied fleets was at once replied to by the attack upon, and de- 
struction of, the Turkish fleet at Sinope. ‘This while the fleets of the 
Western powers were lying within easy reach of the scene of disaster. 
“The honour of France was wounded. England was touched to the 
quick.” The anger of the English people was, however, diverted from 
official personages, and brought to bear on the Czar. The onslaught of 
Sinope was universally admitted to have been a treacherous deed. Yet 
Lord Aberdeen’s cabinet adopted the French emperor’s temporising 
scheme of policy, “that France and England were resolved to prevent 
the repetition of the affair of Sinope, and that every Russian ship thence- 
forward met in the Euxine would be requested, and, if necessary, con- 
strained, to return to Sebastopol, and that any act of aggression after- 
wards attempted against the Ottoman territory or flag would be repelled 
by foree.” The Czar, upon being told that he was forbidden to show his 

upon the sea that washed his coast, withdrew his representatives from 
Paris and London, and on the 4th of January, 1854, the fleets of Eng- 
land and France moved up and entered the Gine. 

The Czar, on his part, unable to compete with the allies at sea, pre- 

to undertake an invasion of the Ottoman dominions from the 
Janubian Provinces. The Turks, however, had anticipated the move- 
ment by entrenching themselves at Kalafat, on the left bank of the 
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Danube. The pride of the Czar was touched by the thought that his 

wer to hold the Principalities in pledge was thus challenged by the 
Parks, and he directed General Aurep to attack the lines of Kalafat; 
but, after a struggle of four days, the Russians were fairly repulsed. Mr, 
Kinglake omits to mention that, previous to this affair, Paskievitch had 
advanced with the main body of the army, 80,000 men, against Mustafa 
Pasha, who held the line of the old entrenchments of Trajan, now the 
site of a peaceful railway, and that he had been forced to retire by the 
difficulties of the country—the marshy, malarious wilderness of the 


Dubrajeha. 


Austria, which, of all the states of Europe, was, with the exception of 
Turkey itself, the one most aggrieved by the occupation of the Prinei- 
palities, proposed at this crisis to make common cause with the Western 
powers unless the Russians retired forthwith. Unluckily, this news served 
only to augment the warlike ardour of the English. Summonses were 
addressed to the Czar to evacuate the provinces, at the same time that 
the Western powers were sending troops to the Levant and fitting out 
fleets for the Baltic. The Czar refusing to answer the collective notes, 
France and England were at once brought into a state of war with 
Russia, and a formal declaration to that effect followed very shortly after- 


wards. 


The command of the French and English forces that were to be 
despatched to the East devolved upon two persons of certainly very 
different character. The antecedents of Marshal St. Arnaud were not of 
a nature to be dwelt upon in terms of praise, except in as far as he was a 
bold, dashing, ruthless soldier. We suppose, however, that it was essential 
for the purposes of history that all these antecedents—from a first loss of a 
commission and exile to his charge of the Duchess of Berri, and from his 
sealing up five hundred fugitives in the caves of the Dahra to his partici- 
pation in the coup d’état of the 2nd and 3rd of December—should be 
duly enumerated in order that the contrast between the two should be all 
the more powerfully eliminated. The comparison will be to most readers 
as painful as it is uncalled for, for in Lord Raglan’s case—the simple, un- 
ostentatious gentleman, the friend and companion of Wellington, the 
consummate, self-contained, calm, and skilful general—his unsullied name 


was enough. 


But the time for concerted action had come, and the joint 


occupation by French and English troops of the Dardanelles yielded 
satisfactory indications thatthe men of each force could be cordially good 
humoured in their intercourse with those of the other. Canrobert, 
Bosquet, and Sir George Brown, all destined to take prominent share in 
the coming events, made a kindly beginning of acquaintanceship amid 
the early difficulties and discomforts of Gallipoli. 

But, according to Mr. Kinglake, whilst the soldier was giving the best 
of sanctions to the great alliance, the marshal of France was putting it 


in jeopardy. 


M. St. Arnaud had not been long on the shores of the 


Bosphorus when he entered upon a tempting scheme of ambition, He 
conceived the idea of obtaining the command of the whole Turkish army. 
The effect which this united command would have upon the relations be- 
tween the English general, who had then only some 25,000 men under his 
orders, about one-half of the French force, and a French commander of 


a Franco-Turkish army, was obvious. 


It is almost needless to say that 
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Lords Stratford and Raglan at once defeated the vain notion by an appeal 
to the tripartite treaty, an article of which assumed that the three armies 
would be under the orders of distinct commanders; but it gives Mr. 
Kinglake an opportunity for depicting, which he does in his most feli- 
citous manner, an amusing but fanciful sketch of the gay, light, agile, 
and vain Frenchman in the presence of the calm and redoubtable English 
general and ambassador. ‘The marshal,” Lord Raglan wrote, “ saw 
that our opinions were stronger than our expression of them!” He gave 
way. Nothing abashed, however, by this discomfiture, St. Arnaud next 
proposed that when French and English troops were acting together, the 
senior officer, whether he chanced to be French or English, should take 
the command of the joint force. The French marshal’s military rank 
being higher than that of Lord Raglan’s, the object of the proposal was 
so obvious that it was at once declined. 

The measures for sending up the British forces to Varna were in pro- 
gress, when Marshal St. Arnaud suddenly announced that for some time 
to come the French army could not be suffered to move towards the seat 
of war ; and this was succeeded by a sudden resolve to adopt an entirely 
new plan of operations, and to shelter himself and his army, with the 
exception of one division, in the rear of the Balkan. Lord Raglan 
opposed to this humiliating project, that the movement which seemed to 
him the best was an advance to the front, with a view to join Omar Pasha 
in an effort to relieve Silistria. In this, as in the previous cases, St. 
Arnaud was obliged to succumb to the firmness, spirit, and rectitude of 
the English general. 

These are remarkable revelations, obtained, no doubt, from the Raglan 
papers, and they contrast strangely with the fertile activity to advance 
which is uniformly conferred by the French historians upon their marshal. 
M. de Bazancourt, the official historiographer of the Crimean Expedi- 
tion, says that the report of the advance of the Russians to the Danube 
made the marshal, when at Gallipoli, most anxious and fretful: “ his 
blood boiled in his veins with impatience.” 

*‘] do not dread reverses,” he exclaimed. ‘I only dread forced de- 
lays. I have faith in God and in my star.” Arrived at Constantinople, 
it was necessary to arrive at a definite plan, and it was decided that an 
interview should take place at Varna. How this decision was arrived at 
the French historiographers sayeth not. M. du Casse, of the French 
staff, gives credit, simply and purely, in his “ Précis Historique des 
Opérations Militaires en Orient,” p. 77, to Marshal St. Arnaud, for the 
movement on Varna. ‘The Russians,” he says, “had been held in 
check on the Danube. The allied army had then time to place itself be- 
tween them and the Balkans, as a line in advance, or as a reserve to the 
army of Omar Pasha.” The army could thus be moved upon Varna so 
as to give aid to Silistria, or push on to the Danube so as to drive the 
Russians beyond the river. ‘These considerations caused the marshal 
to come to a decision!’ Thus it is that history is written !* 





* M. de Bazancourt assures us that Marshal St. Arnaud galvanised the Sultan 
and his ministers by his ardour and his animation when he laid before them his 
decision to march at once for Varna. (Vol. i. p. 44.) At page 60, and elsewhere, 
the English general is only spoken of as a mere nobody, carried away resistlessly 
by the “‘ entrainments” around him. 
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Omar Pasha was at Schumla. Halim Pasha, with his thirty thousand 
men who had fought at Kalafat, after occupying Krahova, remained in 
resence of Dannenberg’s division on the Alta. Paskievitch was invest- 
ing Silistria with the central division and part of Luder’s, the other por- 
tion remaining in the Dubrajcha, under Uschakoff. To uphold the 
Sultan’s cause, three armies were now at hand, but not one of them was 
moved forward with a view to assist or relieve the Turks. The defence 
of Silistria was left to a comparatively weak garrison, under Mussa Pasha, 
aided, however, by two ant British officers, Butler and Nasmyth. 
The French historians find it convenient to pass over the exploits of these 
enterprising Englishmen. None of them make mention of them. Du 
Casse, writing of the celebrated defence of the Arab Tabia, says: ‘‘ The 
Turks, instructed by French officers, were equal to their task ; they were 
disciplined after the European fashion, and, impelled by their own tradi- 
tional bravery, they countermined, and four hundred Russians were 
killed.” These successes were followed by several desperate sorties. 
General Cannon had arrived with reinforcements; Lieutenant Ballard 
had succeeded to Butler, killed at the Arab Tabia; and at length the 
Russians were compelled to raise the siege. ‘The event,” Mr. King- 
lake remarks, ‘‘ was one upon which the course of history was destined to 
hinge ; for this miscarriage at Silistria put at end at once to all schemes 
for the invasion of the Sultan’s dominions in Europe.” 

This is how the French historiographer relates it: ‘‘ The French army 
arrived full of ardour, hope, and faith in itself. The commander-in-chief 
landed at Varna on the 25th; he there learnt the news of the precipitate 
departure of the Russian army. A second time a favourable occasion had 
escaped him; he was too late! 

*“¢ The Russians rob me when they run away!’ exclaims the 
marshal, in a tone of deepest bitterness, which he did not trouble himself 
to dissimulate. ‘Is their movement a strategy or a reality? Will they 
take the line of the Sereth or the Pruth? Will they concentrate on 
Bucharest ?° ” 

“7 cannot,” he is said also to have subsequently written, “ get over 
the blow received by the shameful retreat of the Russians ; they were in 
my hands. I should infallibly have beaten them—thrown them into the 
Danube !” 

It is the same with the passage of the Danube at Giurgevo, which 
took place shortly after the landing of the allies at Varna. ‘This gallant 
feat was performed by the Turks, headed by English officers. De Bazan- 
court only notices it as an action full of courage, but also of foolish rash- 
ness. Du Casse, however, judges the military importance of the move- 
ment at its real value, although he gives no credit where credit is due, 
The capture of Giurgevo, indeed, obliged the Russians to concentrate on 
Bucharest. Prince Gortschakoff, who had succeeded to Paskievitch on 
the 4th of July, made an attempt to recover the position, but it was 
frustrated by Lieutenant Glyn and Prince Leiningen, who had come up 
from the sea with some gun-boats—an incident in the campaign on the 
Danube that is likewise entirely passed over by the French historians. 

“ By the time that Prince Gortschakoff retreated upon Bucharest,” 
Mr. Kinglake remarks, “people no longer thought of the Czar as they 
thought of him eight months before; and the glory of thus breaking 
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down the military reputation of Russia is due of right, not to the govern- 
ments nor the armies of France or England, but to the warlike prowess 
of the Ottoman soldiery, and the ten or twelve resolute Englishmen who 
cheered, and helped, and led them.” 

The failure of the attempted invasion was almost instantly followed by 
the relinquishment of Moldavia and Wallachia. Austria and Prussia, 
having no longer any cause for contention, withdrew from the con- 
federacy of the Western powers ; and the grounds of war were, indeed, 
removed from the remaining allies—Turks, English, and French alike— 
so that Mr. Kinglake argues, perseverance in war was a mischievous error, 
brought about by the necessities of Napoleon III. and the spirit of war- 
like adventure aroused in England. 

“From the first, the Duke of Neweastle, resisting all proposals for 
operating against Russia on the side of Poland, had warmly shared the 
= desire to invade the Crimea, and lay siege to Sebastopol. The 

peror of the French, steadily following his main policy, had long ago 
consented to look to this enterprise as next in importance to the defence 
of the Sultan’s territory, and, in the early part of April, instructions to 
this effect had been given to the French and English generals.’ 

It is not thus that the French historiographers relate the matter. De 
Bazancourt says: “ The marshal, all the while that he was incessantly 
preparing his means of execution, was awaiting with impatience that the 
resolve was definitely taken by the two governments to attempt a bold 
stroke upon the coast of the Crimea;” but the same writer admits after- 
wards, “ It was not solely the adventurous persistence of the marshal, and 
his personal ambition, to transmit a few glorious bulletins into France that 
led to the invasion of the Crimea.’” Du Casse describes the decision as 
having been arrived at at a council of war, at which the French com- 
mander-in-chief had been recognised in some sort as generalissimo of all 
the allied forces (Précis, &c., p. 88); and he adds: ‘* By quickly throw- 
ing the greater portion of the forces that were in hand, whether upon 
Kaffa, or upon Sebastopol, the maritime power of the Emperor Nicholas 
might be struck down as if with a sledge-hammer. A resolution of such 
a nature could only be agreeable to French soldiers. Marshal St. Arnaud 
was in favour of a point near Kafia; the majority of the allied generals 
summoned to the council were in favour of Sebastopol.” The fact that 
the wishes of the marshal did not prevail, are alone sufficient to attest 
that he was not at that time, or at any time, generalissimo of the allied 
forces. Fatigued by advice, cowed by the result of his endeavours to 
have his own way against Lord Stratford and Lord Raglan, he was, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kinglake, without ascendancy in the camp of the allies. 
He was reproved from at home, and two of his divisional generals openly 
indulged in merciless invectives against him. According to the same 
authority, when the members of the conference of the 18th of July, which 
took place at Marshal St. Arnaud’s head-quarters, imagined that they 
were met for the purpose of determining upon the expediency of under- 
taking the invasion, Lord Raglan had already made up his mind, not 
merely to support the wish of his government in the allied camp, but to 
cause its actual adoption. It was in vain that the French further urged 
the abandonment of the expedition at a second conference; Lord Raglan 
was resolved that the enterprise should go on. This is an entirely opposite 
view of the case. 
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Then ensued that series of mistakes and misconceptions which are so 
differently represented in Mr. Kinglake’s book and in M. de Bazan- 
court’s works, “La Marine Francaise dans la Mer Noire” and “ Les 
Chroniques de la Guerre d’Orient,” as also in the “ Précis Historique,” 
and which would be positively ridiculous were it not for the extent of 
the interests that were involved. First we have the excitement and im- 
patience of St. Arnaud inducing him to set sail without the English; 
then we have the marshal sailing back again! These incidents are 
succeeded by the departure of the whole armada, and then a conference 
on board the Ville de Paris, to stop the expedition, adjourned afterwards 
to the Caradoc. It would really seem that if nations cannot carry on 
war by themselves, they had better not go to war at all. When waging 
war by themselves, there is at least an undivided responsibility ; but 
when carrying on war with allied powers, there is what is worse than @ 
divided responsibility, there is constant divergence of acts and opinions, 
and incessant recrimination. After which, when the war is over, if your 
ally happen to possess an excessive amount of self-love and lofty aspira- 
tions for the applause of the world, all the advice you gave in the 
cabinet, or all the assistance given in the field, will be entirely passed over, 
and the whole of the honour and glory of the thing monopolised by the 
friend and ally, if possessed of a mind more open to the ticklings of 
vanity, and a stomach more capacious for flattery than your own. 

Thus it is that, according to the French records, the disembarkation 
was heralded and effected by a company from the Montebello planting 
the French flag on thé shore (Du Casse, p. 111). According to Bazan- 
court, a whale-boat from the Ville de Paris. conveyed General Canrobert 
and Admiral Bouet-Willaumez on shore, and the general was the first to 
jump on shore and plant the French flag on the soil of the Crimea. 
Considering the difficulties that had been experienced in getting them 
to go at all, it is rather amusing to see how exceedingly anxious the 
French were to be the first to land. Mr. Kinglake has, however, a 
curious story to relate as to how this little point, so flattering to the 
vainglory of the French, was arrived at : 


In the night of the 13th (he tells us) there occurred a transaction which 
threatened to ruin the whole plan for the landing, and even to bring the har- 
mony between the French and the English forces into grievous jeopardy. 
During the darkness, the French placed the buoy opposite, not to the centre, 
but to the extreme north, of the chosen landing-ground; and when mornin 
dawned, it appeared that the English ships and transports, though really in their 
proper places, were on the wrong side of the buoy, or, rather, that the buoy 
was on the wrong side of them. Whether the act which created this embarrass- 
ment was one resulting from sheer mistake on the part of our allies, or from 
over-greediness for space, or from a scheme more | ee designed, it went 
straight towards the end desired by those French officers who had been labourin 
to bring the enterprise to a stop. For what was to be done? If the English, 
disregarding the altered position of the buoy, were to persist in keeping to 
their assigned landing-ground, their whole flotilla, their boats and their troops, 
when landed, would be hopelessly mixed up with the French, and what might 
be expected to follow would be ruinous confusion—nay, even perhaps angry 
and violent conflict between the forces of the allies. To propose to move the 
buoy, or to get into controversy with the French at such a time, would be to 
delay and imperil the whole undertaking ; and yet the boundary as it stood ex- 
truded the English from all share in the chosen landing-ground, It might 
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seem that’ the whole enterprise was again in danger of failure; but again a 
strong will interposed. ; nome: 
_ From’ the moment when Lord Raglan consented to undertake: the invasion, 


he seems to have acted as though he felt that the belief he entertained of its 
hazardousness was a reason why he should be the more steadfast in his determi- 
nation to force iton. Nor was he without the very counsel that was needed 
for overcoming this last obstacle. Lyons, commanding the in-shore squadron 
of the British fleet, was entrusted with the direction of our transports, and the 
whole management of the landing. Moving long before dawn in the sleepless 
Agamemnon, he saw where the buoy had been placed by the French in the mght- 
time, and ‘gathered in an instant all the perilous import of the change. He was 
more than a mere performer of duty, for he was a man driving under a pas- 
sionate force of purpose. Without stopping to indulge his r, he darted 
upon the means of dealing with the evil. He had observed that about a. mile to 
the north of “Old Fort” there was a strip of beach which divided the lake of 
Kamishla from the-sea. There Lord Raglan and he now determined that the 
landing of the British forces should take place. 


To make a long story short, this extraordinary removal of a buoy led 
to a change in the sli of landing as arranged between the allied 
forces; and Mr. Kinglake adds, that few of the thousands on boaid un- 
derstood the change which had been effected, or even saw that they were 
brought to a new landing-ground. They imagined that it was the better 
method or greater quickness of the French which was giving them the 
triumph of being the first to land. Both Lord Raglan and Lyons were 
too steadfast in the maintenance of the alliance to think of accounting 
for the seeming tardiness of the English by causing the truth to be 
known ; and even to this day it is commonly believed that the English 
army effected its landing at Old Fort. | 

».° Bazancourt goes so far in his “ Chroniques,” p. 184, as to admit.that 
“a certain amount of confusion, arising from a change in the plans pre- 
viously decided upon, delayed the disembarkation of the English troops.” 
But there is no notice of the change whatsoever in the more detailed 
accounts given in “La Marine Frangaise,” &c. Everything, we are told 
there, was pre-arranged; every one rivalled his neighbour in ardour, 
activity, and devotion. ‘All looks were turned towards La Ville de 
Paris, which was to give the signal of disembarkation. At last it waves 
from the mast of the admiral’s ship, and an instinctive involuntary shout 
burst forth at once from every breast.” At 8.30 the French flag floated 
in the Crimea, amid the shouts of “Vive l’Empereur ;” and afterwards a 
brief paragraph informs us as follows: ‘ At ten o’clock the English troops 
landed on their side.” This.isthe whole amount of space given to record 
the proceedings of the allies. We must defer the account of the advance 
of the allies, and. of the opposition they encountered to that advance on 
the heights of the Alma, to our next. 








